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Preface 


Ir is THE aim of education to lead each individual child toward that 
knowledge and understanding of the world and of himself which per- 
mits efficient, constructive, and cooperative living in our society. Edu- 
cation, viewed in this manner, is guidance. The school is but one of 
the agencies by which such education is accomplished, and maximum 
effectiveness of the educative process can be achieved only when all 
who participate in it work together harmoniously. 

Inherent in the conception of education as guidance is the recogni- 
tion of a need for procedures for working with individuals personally, 
often privately, and with a high regard for those rights of individuality 
which characterize a free society. 

Work with individuals is done by school psychologists, guidance 
counselors, school social workers, and others. These professional work- 
ers have somewhat different backgrounds in training and usually may 
be further differentiated on the basis of the age groups and types of 
problems with which they are most concerned and the procedures 
upon which they place most reliance. There is a disposition to distin- 
guish between work at the elementary and secondary levels, between 
diagnostic and counseling activities, and between the importance of 
environmental influences as compared with the significance of indi- 
vidual needs and abilities. Though these differences are manifested by 
placement of emphasis rather than by clear-cut demarcation, they never- 
theless exist in school personnel work. 

This text has been written in the belief that the personnel worker in 
education, regardless of where and how he may wish to specialize, 
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should have a single, basic orientation. He should see how his work 
contributes to the role of education in society, have an overview of the 
full range of educational development from childhood onward, recog- 
nize that there is a unity in casework that underlies any superficial 
distinctions between diagnosis and counseling, and be prepared to 
avoid the errors resulting from overemphasis upon any one set of etio- 
logical factors. It is the conceptual framework rather than the varying 
techniques which is of first importance. 

The content of this text has been determined very largely by my 
experiences in the Psychological Counseling Service at Illinois State 
Normal University and in the preparation of school counselors. Since 
the Psychological Counseling Service accepts referrals for all kinds of 
school-related problems and works with children, adolescents, and their 
parents, I have encountered there a variety of issues and problems. 
These experiences have strengthened my conviction that, important as 
skill in clinical techniques undoubtedly is, adequate psychological serv- 
ice for individuals can be provided only by those who have a sound 
knowledge of psychological principles and a comprehensive view of 
educational aims and practices. 

Many colleagues have assisted me in preparing this text, and I am 
Particularly indebted to Claude M. Dillinger and Ruth M. Lundvall 
for reading portions of the manuscript and for providing many stimu- 


lating ideas in the course of our work together in the Counseling 
Service. 


S. S. M. 
Normal, Illinois 


March 1, 1956 
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PART ONE 


FOUNDATIONS 
OF DIAGNOSIS 
AND COUNSELING 


CHAPTER 1 


Sociological Setting for 
Individual Methods 


Individual Needs 


oos HUMAN BEINGS seek to live in a way that will satisfy their 
personal wants. These wants include the primitive biological require- 
ments for the maintenance of life and the somewhat less primitive 
ones associated with comfort. Probably as a result of efforts to satisfy 
the more primitive biological needs, man develops a desire to under- 
stand his environment. This need for understanding becomes auton- 
omous and motivates action that is only remotely, if at all, connected 
with the satisfaction of biological needs. 

Man not only lives in the presence of other human beings but, of 
necessity, in close relation with them. In other words, groups of human 
beings form societies. A society, in turn, exerts an influence on its 
individual members, an influence which has its own characteristic 
effects. Dominant among these effects is the formation, within the 
individual, of a special class of needs which, because of their origin, 
are called social. Need for status, obtained either by conformity or pre- 
eminence, is one class of such social needs. This class is composed of 
many subsidiary needs, so varied that efforts to catalog them adequately 
have not produced definite results. 

As a consequence of interpersonal contacts with his fellows and 
aided by the capacity for conceptual thinking, each individual develops 
a unique organization of needs and attendant social attitudes and 
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habits, which we may refer to as the ego. The drive for ego satisfaction 
motivates much human activity from childhood on. 


Human Society 
FOLKWAYS, MORES, AND INSTITUTIONS 


Human societies develop patterns and norms of conduct which 
contribute to their unity, cohesiveness, and perpetuity. Folkways, the 
most basic of such patterns, are to be found in all cultures. They are 
ways of doing things which are generally accepted as natural, are 
unrationalized, and may have developed accidentally. They have no 
authoritarian basis; virtually universal acceptance makes enforcement 
unnecessary. More conscious, rationalized, and specifically enforced 
codes of behavior constitute the mores of the group. The most highly 
developed patterns of conduct, which have legal sanction and support, 
are known as institutions. 

These three classes of codes form the 


basis of every human society. 
In short, 


All forms of organization are 
are expressed: 
discrete indivi 


patterns through which social interests 
they are the social structure that changes the anarchy of 
duals into the corporate life of social beings; they resolve 


conflicting interests into joint enterprise, replacing individual strife with 
patterns of compromise and cooperation.! 


POLITICS 


In some societies and cultural traditions, generally those considered 


rganization and control have re- 
dy of the problems involved in 
ation, the perfect state, constitutes 
ophy, so far as Western civilization 


€ nature of ideal states. Their doctrines 
ee 


Robert L. Sutherland and Julian L oodw. Introductory Sociolo, y. ur 
mi d, d l Philadelphia 
1] b S Woodwar. oductory Sociology, 
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have, obviously, been divergent; Rousseau’s writings formed the ra- 
tional basis for the French and, indirectly, the American Revolutions; 
the trend of thought beginning with Hegel and proceeding, with more 
or less distortion, through Marx and Engels has culminated in current 
Russian communism. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


American educators have not negelected the problems of social 
organization, though it is sometimes charged that they have not been 
sufficiently concerned with constructive social action. A number of 
publications of the Educational Policies Commission, appointed by the 
National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators, have appeared. Their general theme is that the 
educator has a heavy responsibility in helping to improve the operation 
of our democracy. This responsibility can only be discharged by creat- 
ing a system of public education which will not only adapt young 
people to our existing society but will also develop in them an interest 
in and the necessary skills for its betterment. 


The Conflict between the Individual and Society 


The very existence of the problem of developing the most adequate 
social institutions indicates that there is conflict between the individual 
and society. Unrestricted ego satisfaction for all results in anarchy; in 
an organized society, institutions must have regulatory control. 

Passing note must be made of the fact that, in our society at least, 
there are subcultures and that the problem some individuals face is 
that of deciding on the set of values to which they should aspire. 
Individual failure is not always a consequence of unwillingness or 
inability to accept a social norm but may result from difficulty in choos- 
ing between conflicting sets of values. 

While noting the failure of the individual to meet society’s demands, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that societies are made up of 
individuals. Whatever shortcomings our social institutions have must 
ultimately be charged to the individual members who have not con- 
tributed to their alleviation. 
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INADEQUACY OF INSTITUTIONS 


Since no society nor social institution is perfect, some measure of 
blame for the failure of the individual rests upon the institutions; the 
individual may be right and the social demand wrong. If, under the 
stress of imperfect institutions, no strains were manifested, we should 
have reason for alarm. Such universal forbearance or torpor would 
preclude the possibility of social progress. Some attack upon existing 
social structures is to be desired for out of such attacks may come 
constructive activity. 

Social institutions are chiefly deficient in that they are too rigid. 
They lack the compass and elasticity necessary to comprehend differ- 
ences in human abilities and interests; they have not solved the prob- 
lem of distributing opportunities for optimum individual development. 

Failure to provide adequately for individual differences is most evi- 
dent in the school. Although for many years some educators have 
recognized the necessity for making such provision, the school is still 
largely organized for the “average” child. It may well be that the 
sense of frustration that develops in attempting to cope with individual 
differences, both as to curriculum and as to method, is partly respon- 
sible for the recurring myth that individual differences in capacity are 
illusory or unnecessary. 

Actually, although students sometimes seem to be under the impres- 
sion that it was Galton or Binet who “discovered” differences in 
intellectual capacity, the distinction between the wise and the stupid 
goes back to ancient times. The Hebrews praised the wisdom of 
Solomon; Theophrastus (372-287 B.C.) wrote a number of character 
sketches, one of which was entitled “The Stupid Man”; and Plato, in 
The Republic, discussed the importance of making the best use of the 
gifted. Joseph Hall, the seventeenth-century satirist, characterized “the 
wise man,” and stories about stupid people are to be found in the folk 
tales of many nations. Many such stories appear in modern collections 
of children’s stories, the tales of “Stupid Peikko” and “The Wise Men 
of Homola,” for instance, in Tales from a Finnish Tupa? (In this 
collection, as in many others, the word droll is used to describe those 
whom popular usage now characterizes as "happy morons.") Homer 
tells how the wise Odysseus outwitted the stupid Polyphemus, and 
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Jagendorf, in Tyll Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, describes the master 
trickster of all time and contrasts the clever with the dull. 

Binet's contribution was the definition of previously observed differ- 
ences in terms of operations that could be scaled on a continuum, an 
age scale; he “discovered” neither stupidity nor wisdom. In fact, as a 
consequence of this scale, it became increasingly apparent that the 
bright and the dull are not discrete classes separated from ordinary 
people. The concept of a moron as a dull, but not obviously stupid, 
individual came into recognition shortly after the Binet scale was 
introduced into the United States. 

Thus, man’s failure to develop institutions which take into account 
individual differences in capacity cannot be said to result from failure 
to recognize such differences. The complexity of the problem has 
precluded an easy solution. Recent psychological research in the field 
of human capacities has shown even more definitely how great this 
complexity is and helps us understand why the problem is not yet 
solved. 

What is true regarding the individual-society conflict for society as 
a whole is well exemplified in the institution of American public 
education. Traditionalism and progressivism are perpetual rallying 
cries. The need for altering educational content and method comprises 
a continuing source of turbulence. The task of deciding what portion 
9f the old should be discarded and what portion of the new put in its 
Place is the essence of educational controversy regarding the cur- 
riculum. The importance of individual differences as they affect 
content and method is well recognized; the means by which optimum 
development of all is to be achieved is as yet unknown. 


Necessity for Social Control 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENT 


Since individual wants and the demands of society conflict, there 
must be means for enforcing these demands. The impact of social 
Organization upon the individual members of the group is expressed 
in the form of rewards and punishments. The former are usually 
Prestige, preferment, and personal comfort. Punishments take the form 
of physical pain, deprivation of goods, or ostracism. The latter may be 
actual banishment to a foreign region or confinement within a prison. 
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It may not involve limitation of movement at all but be social isola- 
tion or quarantine. For those misfits whose discordance is neither 
felonious nor presumably willful in any degree, there are the asylum 
and the almshouse. Anticipation of failure to achieve a reward or 
likelihood of receiving punishment has made fear or anxiety an ac- 
companiment of daily life in most societies. 

Davis has criticized the view that anxiety, even though found as a 
dominant feature of neuroses, is necessarily bad. He argues that 
“socialized anxiety," in contrast to an “irrational type of anxiety," is 
important for effective socialization. Though socialized anxiety may 
not be bad and, under some circumstances, may even be helpful, it 
seems best for us to base our standards on the rational avoidance of 
pain or discomfort and thus endeavor to avoid anxiety of any kind. 


CONTROL BY EDUCATION 


In complex cultures such as ours, the force of rewards and punish- 
ments is elaborated and supplemented by education. Socially desirable 
actions are made individually desirable by calling everyone’s attention 
to the consequences of both desirable and undesirable actions. Examples 
of this function of education are the campaigns for fire prevention, 
safety, and personal and public hygiene. Similarly, propaganda, in its 
unfavorable sense, is an effort to control action, operating by appeal to 
primitive feelings and by distortion of facts. Today we are aware of 
how effective such propaganda can be, but we are also aware of its 
limitations. Its lack of complete educative success is evidenced by the 
extent to which National Socialism, Fascism, and Communism have 
had to supplement it by violent isolation of the people supposedly 
under its control. 

Rewards and punishments also have been used to induce conformity 
to the requirements of the school. Canings and prizes, detention and 
gold stars, ineligibility and letters for athletic accomplishment are 
typical of the threats and promises which have been and still are used. 
The best current educational practice, however, places its greatest reli- 
ance on exposition of the school’s objectives and upon the intrinsic 
values of cooperative participation. Rather than reliance on merely 


3 Allison Davis, “Socialization and Adolescent Personality,” in Nelson B. Henry (ed.), 
Adolescence, Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1944 (Forty- 
Third Yearbook, Nat. Soc. Study, Educ., Part 1), pp. 204-5. 
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external control, the emphasis is upon self-discipline as a means to 
mental health. 


Personal and Social Maladjustment 


In spite of education, in spite of the hope of reward and the fear of 
punishment, and sometimes seemingly as a consequence of these 
incentives, there are those who flout the mores of the group or fail to 
achieve its standards. The offered inducements and existing threats 
do not assure the acquisition of social graces, political propriety, nor 
economic well-being. Rowdies disrupt “the peace and dignity of the 
state,” homes are broken, children are abandoned, slums come into 
being, and great numbers live in a state of at least partial economic 
dependence. In other people, outward evidence of conformity may be 
observed but inner satisfaction is lacking. Many are unhappy in their 
jobs or otherwise fail to achieve self-realization in group living. Many 
who aspire to conformity fail to achieve it. Others find the task so 
difficult or are so dissatisfied with the extent to which they achieve it 
that they break under the strain and become suicides, neurotics, or 
Psychotics. 

Within the school there are those who fail to learn, who rebel 
against regulations, or who submit meekly and with great suffering 
to what seems to be a painful but inescapable burden. Teachers have 
often been surprised when students of this last group, models of 
Propriety, pleasantness, or even charm, have had "breakdowns." 


Evidence of Personal and Social Failure 


There is no adequate way to determine the full extent of personal and 
Social failure. The extent of personal disorganization not manifested 
in a socially significant manner is even more difficult to ascertain. 
Some of the more readily accessible evidence must serve as a basis 
for an estimate of the full extent and cost of man's failure to meet the 
demands of his social existence. 


INSTITUTIONAL CUSTODY 


Some forms of failure lead to institutional placement or incarcera- 
ton. Table 1 shows that in 1950 1 percent of the population was in 
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TABLE S I 


INSTITUTIONAL POPULATION oF THE Unitep States, 1950, sy TYPE oF 
INSTITUTION, WITH PERCENT Fon EAcH SEX 


Sex 
Type Number Percent (Percent) 

Male Female 

Correctional * 264,557 17.0 95.1 4.9 
For juvenile delinquents ^ 44,015 28 62.8 37.2 
Mental hospitals 613,628 39.2 53.6 46.4 
For mentally handicapped 134,189 8.6 51.2 48.8 
For neglected, dependent children 96,300 6.1 55.9 44.1 
Homes for aged, dependent 296,783 18.9 50.0 50.0 
For physically handicapped 20,999 1.3 53.4 46.6 
Special hospitals ¢ 96,375 6.1 617 38.3 
Total 1,566,846" 100.0 60.6 39.4 


a Includes prisons, reformatorics, local jails and work houses. 
b Includes detention homes and homes for unwed mothers. 
€ For tuberculosis and other chronic illnesses. 


d This is 1 percent of the total population of 150,697,361. 
Source: United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. Census of Popula- 


tion: 1950, Special Reports, Institutional Population. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1953. Adapted from Tables 1-11. 


institutions of one kind or another. Of this number, the largest propor- 
tion was in mental hospitals. Adult and juvenile law violators together 
comprised nearly 20 percent of the institution population, and the 
aged and dependent constituted the third largest group. These data 
are deficient in that they do not reflect the relative seriousness of the 
problems, nor do they give us any clue as to the number who are 
unhappy and a social loss but are cared for outside of institutions. 


MENTAL DISORDER 


Since many of those in mental institutions are essentially custodial 
patients, a better conception of the incidence of mental illness may be 
obtained from the rate of first admissions to such institutions. An 
extensive study made in Illinois in 1942 showed a rate of 19.1 per 
hundred thousand. This figure is based upon the total population 


4 American Psychopathological Association, Trends in Mental Disease, New York: King's 
Crown Press, 1945, p. 72. 
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rather than that 14 years old and over. Stevenson? reported in 1949 
that there were 650,000 mental patients in hospitals and that 300,000 
more would be admitted that year. He estimated that there were at 
least 300,000 others, equally mentally ill, who were not hospitalized. 

The seriousness of the problem of mental illness among young 
people is illustrated by the rate of first admissions to mental hospitals 
in New York State, as reported in 1943. There were 59 per hundred 
thousand of those between the ages of 15 and 19.° Even among younger 
children the incidence of mental illness is surprisingly great. In some 
children’s hospitals serious mental disturbance is present in from 10 to 
15 percent of the patients, and the Bureau of Census has estimated 
that each year 840,000 children become markedly neurotic. 

One other source of information concerning the prevalence of mental 
difficulty is the data on draft rejections at the time of World War II. 
Carroll? reports that approximately 8 percent of those called up for 
service were rejected as being mentally or emotionally defective and 
that over one third of those discharged before V-E day were neuropsy- 
chiatric cases. Of importance too is his statement that the Administra- 
tion of Veterans’ Affairs reported in 1940, a year before Pearl Harbor, 
that 85 percent of all patients being cared for in veterans’ hospitals 
were suffering from neuropsychiatric disability. 

Further evidence is presented by Rennie and Woodward? By June 
1944, 15 million men had been examined for induction into the armed 
Services, Of the more than 4 million rejected, 16.6 percent were re- 
jected for mental disorder. Of those discharged from military service 
for disability reasons, 44.6 percent were discharged for reason of 
Neuropsychiatric illness. This was the largest single reason for dis- 


charge. 
———— 
5 George S. Stevenson, "Yardstick for Citizenship,” The Survey (1949), 85, 356. 

C. Tietze, “A Note on the Incidence of Mental Disease in the State of New York,” 
dimer. |. Psychiat. (1943), 100, 402-505. 

See “Mental Health of Children,” in Marguerite Clark, Medicine on the March, 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1949. 

Herbert A, Carroll, Mental Hygiene, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947, p. 5. 

Thomas A, Rennie and Luther E. Woodward, "Rehabilitation. of the Psychiatric 
Casualty,” Mental Hygiene (1945), 29, 32-45. See also William A. Hunt and Cecil L. 

Ittson, “Some Sources of Error in the Neuropsychiatric Statistics of World War II,” 
l. Clin. Psychol. (1949), 5, 350-358. . 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Crime and juvenile delinquency are among our most serious social 
problems. From 1923 to 1940 the population of the United States in- 
creased 18 percent, but in the same period the population of state and 
federal prisons increased 126 percent." On the basis of data collected 
by the United States Children’s Bureau, we find that juvenile delin- 
quency court cases increased 17 percent from 1948 through 1951 and 
that 94 percent of delinquent children are between the ages of 10 
and 17.7 From 1945 through June 1948 the number of arrests of 
persons under 21 varied from 16.1 percent to 21 percent, according to 
the Uniform Crime Reports, prepared and published by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Not all instances of juvenile delinquency are 
included in these reports since many cases are handled outside the 
courts by private agencies and police; also, many juvenile delinquents 
are never caught. It has been estimated that juvenile data cover less 
than half of the total number of delinquents. 


POVERTY 


Some evidence of the extent of poverty is provided by the fact that 
in 1948 four million persons received public assistance under the 
provisions of the National Social Security Act of 1935. In 1952 ex- 
penditures for public assistance approached $2,500,000. In December 
of that year 5,400,000 persons, about one twenty-ninth of the popula- 
tion, received assistance. These payments were from federal and state 
agencies for aid to the aged, to dependent children, and to the blind.? 


JOB DISSATISFACTION 


Economic well-being depends primarily upon employment, but the 
mere fact of employment and its attendant security does not assure 
complete personal satisfaction. In a number of studies of job satisfac- 
tion, the percent of employees found to be dissatisfied with their jobs 


10 Prison Labor in the United States, 1940, Bulletin No. 698, United States Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 6. 


11 United States Children’s Bureau, Some Facts about Delinquency, Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1953 (Publ. No. 340). 


€ Russell H. Kurtz (ed.), Social Work Yearbook, 1954, New York: American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 1954. 
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has varied considerably, but a summary of these investigations shows 
that the median percent dissatisfied with jobs was 21.1 


DIVORCE RATE 


Another indication of personal social failure is to be found in the 
divorce rate. In 1950 the rate was 23.1 divorces in 100 marriages. The 
rate in 1867 was 2.8 and in 1945 the rate rose to a height of 30.8.* 


SCHOOL FAILURE 


There is ample evidence that young people do not always assimilate 
what the school tries to give them. Leonard has summarized numerous 
studies of the effectiveness of education and presents data showing the 
amount of elimination from school, the degree of school success, and 
pupil and adult opinions about schools. He concludes that “Opinion 
and facts alike substantiate the position that the curriculum of the 
secondary school is badly in need of careful study.” ? The data indi- 
cate that inadequate methods as well as an unsuitable curriculum 
may have been at fault. There have been changes, mostly for the 
better, since Leonard drew his conclusions, but it is most certainly 
still true that many pupils are having frustrating and unhappy school 
experiences. 

On the other hand, not all failures of young people to find a satisfy- 
ing role in life are associated with the school. The home and neighbor- 
hood are also foci of dissatisfaction. 


ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


The adequacy of adjustment of youth has been studied by means of 
Surveys, many of which are summarized by Snyder.’ One such study 


1S of special significance here. Lowrey,’" reporting on a two-year study 


18 Robert Hoppock, H. Alan Robinson, and Philip J. Zlatchin, "Job Satisfaction Re- 
Scarches of 1946-1947,” Occupations (1948), 27, 167-175. 
is Ruth S. Cavan, The American Family, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1953. 
J. Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary School Curriculum, New York: Rinehart, 
1946, Ch. 7, “Evaluating the School and the Pupil” : 
William U. Snyder, "Recent Investigations of Mental Hygiene in the Schools," Educ. 
Res, Bull. (1945), 24, 178-185; 222-224; 231-248, especially pp. 178-181. 
Lawson G. Lowrey, Mental Hygiene Project at Kindergarten Level, New York: Mental 
YBiene Committee, Vocational Adjustment Bureau for Girls, 1939. 
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of 277 children in New York City, states that 40 percent were in need 
of active therapy. Another study in close accord with that of Lowrey 
is reported by Rogers.’® In this study it was found that among 1,524 
children in grades one through six, 12 percent were seriously mal- 
adjusted and an additional 30 percent were poorly adjusted. 

Mangus and Seeley ! studied mental health problems in a rural and 
semirural Ohio county, and obtained satisfactory information on 1,499 
third- and sixth-grade children. Of these, 19.1 percent were concluded 
to be maladjusted on the basis of a complex criterion comprised of an 
adjustment inventory score, teachers’ ratings, a “Guess Who" test, 
truancy records, and chronological and mental age deviations. Hunter ?" 
reports a mental health survey of Spartanburg County, South Carolina, 
and states that from 5 to 10 percent of the primary and upper-grade 
pupils made very low adjustment scores and should benefit from 
special attention. A questionnaire study of high school juniors and 
seniors in Cincinnati showed that about half the students acknowl- 
edged having symptoms of maladjustment.?! 

Further evidence for the prevalence of adjustment problems may be 
gathered from the many studies of young people, both at the high 
school and college levels, which have been made using the Mooney 
Problem Check List. The Problem Check List consists of 330 state- 
ments which describe problems about which boys and girls might be 
concerned. The pupils are asked to underline those statements describ- 
ing problems which trouble them and to circle the numbers in front 
of the statements describing problems which cause serious concern or 
trouble them most. Lovelass used the Check List in his study of the 
adjustment problems of 8,173 boys and girls, grades 8, 9, 10, and 12, 
in 71 Illinois schools. In Table 2 is an abbreviated summary of the 
results. It is shown that the mean number of items underlined varies 
from 24.7 (7.5 percent) for boys in the tenth grade to 33.8 (10.2 per- 
cent) for girls in the ninth grade. The mean number of items circled 
varies from 4.7 (1.4 percent) for tenth-grade boys to 10.8 (3.3 percent) 


18 Carl R. Rogers, “Mental Health Findings in Th El y 
mum p fee. indings in Three Elementary Schools,” Educ. Res. 


i A. R. Mangus and John R. Seeley, “Mental Health Problems among School Children 
in an Ohio County,” Understanding the Child (1949), 18, 74-79. 


20 E. G. Hunter, “A Su nmary of Mental Health Su: É S 
1 Si 
]. exp. Educ. (1948), 17, 294-308. rvey of Spartanburg, South Carolina; 


?1Jack Hertzman, “High School Mental Hygi = i 
Can, ie ee e ygiene Survey," Amer. ]. Orthopsychiat. 
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TABLE 2 


Mean Numer or Mooney Prostem Cueck List ITEMS UNDERLINED AND CIRCLED 
BY ApproximaTeLy 8,100 ILLINOIS ScHoot Pupits, BY GRADE AND SEX 


Underlined ¢ Circled ^ 
Grade Boys Girls Boys Girls 
12 292 31.2 6.8 75 
10 247 27.3 4.7 7.1 
9 31.3 33.8 9.2 9.6 
8 30.7 33.1 85 10.8 


"Indicating problems which are troubling. 

b Indicating problems which give serious concern. 
Source: Harry Lovelass, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program: A Study of 
Guidance Services, Part Il. Summary of the Mooney Problem Check List, Urbana: 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, 1949 (Mimco.), Tables 1, 4, 5. 


for twelfth-grade girls. In other words, the average number of prob- 
lems troubling the high school pupil is 20 to 30. Furthermore, 5 to 10 
of these problems the pupil considers serious. These data give us no 
knowledge of the varying number of problems to be found among 
those who are manifestly well or poorly adjusted. 

Evidence that personal problems are not confined to the markedly 
unfit is provided by the norms of a well-known personality inventory, 
the California Test of Personality. This is composed of items concern- 
Ing situations which confront individuals at the various ages for which 
the different series of the inventory are designed. The responses are 
intended to reveal the extent to which “basic needs are satisfied in an 
atmosphere of security” and a “balanced sense of self-realization and 
Social acceptance” has been developed. Table 3 shows the percent of 
the total number of items to which unfavorable responses are made 
by three groups, those whose scores place them at the 10th centile, at 
the median or 50th centile, and at the 90th centile. (The higher the 
Centile standing the better the adjustment, within the limits of validity). 
For adults, those who stand at the 90th centile responded unfavorably 
to 11.1 percent of the items which comprise the adult series. Similarly, 
those in the norm group for each of the other series whose responses 
Place them at the 90th centile responded unfavorably to from 4.9 to 
10.4 Percent of the items in the respective series. Thus even the 
Telatively well-adjusted reported adjustive difficulties. 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENT OF THE ITEMS OF THE CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY RESPONDED TO 
UNFAVORABLY BY [NDIVIDUALS AT THE 10TH, 50TH, AND 90TH CENTILES 


Total Percent of Items Responded 
Grade Number of to Unfavorably at the 
Series Level Items Three Centile Levels 

10th 50th 90th 

Adult — 180 50.5 27.2 11.1 
Secondary 9-14 180 39.4 19.4 8.3 
Intermediate 7-10 180 37.8 18.9 5:5 
Elementary 4.9 144 52.1 22.9 4.9 
Primary Kgn-3 96 51 27.1 10.4 


Source: Based upon published norms. 


Reference to the second column shows the percentage of unfavorable 
responses for the “average” person. The moderately well-adjusted, as 
measured by this inventory, find from slightly more than one fifth to 
slightly more than one fourth of the items descriptive of situations 
which cause difficulty. 

Those at the lower level of adjustment, the 10th centile, have diffi- 
culty with from 37.8 to 52.1 percent of the items in the different series. 
The difference between the well-adjusted and the poorly adjusted 
appears as a difference in the number of difficulties and, doubtless, as 
a difference in the kinds of difficulties, though data concerning the 
latter possibility are not available. Particularly noteworthy is the fact 
that superior adjustment does not imply absence of difficulties. 

Those who have a high reputation among their peers are not 
necessarily without personal problems. For example, an extensive 
study, by Havighurst and Taba? of adolescents in a midwestern 
town revealed that students with high reputations for honesty, moral 
courage, friendliness, loyalty, and responsibility have, on the average, 
just as many problems as a presumably randomly selected group. In 
Table 4 students with a high rating for honesty indicated that 19.1 
percent of the items of a personality inventory represented sources of 
personal or social difficulty. There is virtually the same result for those 
rated high in any of the four other traits, 
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TABLE 4 


AVERAGE PERCENT OF PERSONALITY Inventory ĪTEMS RESPONDED TO UNFAVORABLY 
By HicuH ScHooL Srupents or HicH REPUTATION FOR CHARACTER TRAITS 


Average Percent of 


Character Trait Unfavorable Response & 
Honesty 19.1 
Moral courage 22.9 
Friendliness 20.3 
Loyalty 20.1 
Responsibility 20.0 


“The average percent of unfavorable responses reported in the norms collected in 
Los Angeles prior to 1942 was 19.4. 
Source: Based on scores on the California Test of Personality shown in Table 17 in 
Robert J, Havighurst and Hilda Taba, Adolescent Character and Personality, New York: 
Wiley, 1949, p. 107. These data were obtained in a midwestern town of 6,000 during 
the school year 1942-3, 


Need for Social Welfare Agencies 


In some measure all of the social and personal ills that have been 
Teferred to are a matter of historical record from ancient times. 
Methods for dealing with those who could not or would not fit into 
the culture to which they were born have varied from extermination 
and neglect to more charitable attention. The giving of alms to the 
Poor and the sick is a part of the tradition of many nations and 
Peoples, but organized means for assisting those in need are relatively 
Tecent developments. 
he evidence for the extent of social and personal failure which has 

cen presented points up the reason for the rise of social welfare 
agencies. In their modern form, at least in the United States, the scope 
of such agencies is quite broad, as broad as the range of areas of strain 
In our society, or, at least, those areas that are recognized as such. 

. While our social institutions, including our schools, may need chang- 
Mg; until such change is effected we must assist those who cannot get 
along under present conditions. Whether or not man has it within 
"5 Capacity to realize the ideal society which will enable all to live 
COoperatively and satisfyingly, such a society does not yet exist nor 
Seem imminent, 
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In the school there have always been the dullard and the dunce. 
When the harshness, the mystery, or the boredom of the school be- 
came too great to be tolerated, it was usually possible to withdraw. 
However, the American belief in and enthusiasm for free public educa- 
tion found expression in compulsory attendance laws. It is no longer 
possible for the rebellious and the dull to escape; at least, it is no 
longer easily possible. As a consequence, the need for giving special 
assistance to those for whom the usual methods of the school room are 
inadequate has brought about a gradual change in the nature of the 
school. Special classes, remedial aid, and a variety of other services 
have developed. 

A major issue encountered in all approaches to ineffective individuals 
has been the extent to which the individual is responsible for his 
plight. Of the poor it is still said, “They could get along if they just 
would manage better.” The educationally retarded child is often de- 
scribed by his teacher as one “who could do the work if he would just 
try.” Politically, the question is whether social welfare, which some 
fear will lead to a welfare state, does not encourage indolence. 

Something of this general quandary enters into the controversial 
issue in therapy, namely, how much responsibility the counselee must 
be expected to take. This issue of the efficacy and dependability of 
individual initiative and capacity is not fully resolved, and yet is one 
which cannot be ignored. In general it seems best to make it possible 
for the individual to do for himself all that he can to avoid those 
measures which make it easy for him to shirk responsibility. The 
practical difficulty in much counseling is knowing just how muc 
may be expected of a given individual. 


Need for Individualized Methods 


Distraught and unhappy individuals have always sought aid in the 
solution of their difficulties. Sorcerers, wizards, witches, and medicine 
men have been appealed to for special assistance with personal prob: 
lems. King Saul, frightened by the proximity of the Philistines, por 
sulted the witch of Endor, and the Greeks before the walls of ‘Troy 
turned to the oracles. 

Conversely, the recalcitrant individual has been approached throug? 
the personal appeal. It was Pocahontas’ plea that saved Captain Joh 
Smith’s life when her father remained unmoved by reasons of state 
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No impersonal arguments could have been as persuasive as the in- 
dividual approach. 

Exorcism and exhortation have given way to far more effective 
methods of dealing with the individual. The psychological principles 
upon which modern techniques rest derive from practical testing and 
careful evaluations of results. In fact, many of the techniques now in 
use are strictly empirical. Mostly they have evolved from direct attacks 
upon particular personal and social problems rather than from abstract 
research in the realm of human behavior. 

Professional attempts to alleviate various kinds of personal difficulty 
have led to the conclusion that the nature of human capacity, motiva- 
tion, and modes of self-realization must be understood if help is to be 
given. What understanding has been achieved has encouraged applica- 
tions of such knowledge where, simply because existing conditions 
seemed immutable, no clearcut problem was recognized. Furthermore, 
knowledge of how to give help has encouraged efforts to prevent 
difficulty. 

While diverse attacks upon seemingly unrelated problems have 
resulted in a fundamental unity of principle and understanding, this 
unity is obscured by diversities of terminology, academic and profes- 
sional allegiances, and other minor influences. Only a historical resumé 
of the development of the various approaches to the individual will 
make clear both the nature of this unity and the reasons for its 
obscurity. From such a historical review we shall be able to gather 
some idea as to the reason why such procedures succeed in many 
instances where other approaches have failed. One should, however, 
keep in mind that failure of group methods, as, for example, classroom 
instruction, to succeed in all cases is no justification for belittling them; 
they have values to which an individualized attack can be but supple- 
mentary. We must continue to seek improvement of all social institu- 
tions, Knowledge gained from work with those persons who have 
difficulty in coping with society as it is presently constituted may be 
useful in effecting general social betterment. 


SUMMARY 


Social standards evolve as means for facilitating cooperative and har- 
Monious living, but many individuals are unable or unwilling to 
Measure up to these standards. Some of their difficulty arises from 
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inadequacies in the social system. While social welfare agencies have 
developed as means for dealing with some kinds of ineffective living, 
experience has shown that the most effective methods for dealing with 
many kinds of personal and social inadequacy involve an individualized 
approach. 
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Individual Methods 


in Education 


Ta ESSENCE oF the personnel viewpoint is concern with individuals 
as such. The fact that professional attention to the educational prob- 
lems of individuals could be beneficial was shown by the results ob- 
tained in psychiatry, social casework, and clinical psychology. These 
results led to movements which were and are significant for educational 
Personnel work. 


Psychiatry, Social Casework, 
and Clinical Psychology 
PSYCHIATRY 


The term psychiatry, literally, the healing of the mind, was not ap- 
Plied to procedures for alleviating mental illness until 1845. Methods 
for “healing the mind” used before and since that time naturally have 
Varied with changing conceptions of the causes of mental disorder. 

Josephus, in his Antiquities of the Jews, tells how God taught Solo- 
Mon to exorcise demons. Incantations, amulets, and all such approved 
methods for controlling evil spirits were respectable procedures down 
through the seventeenth century. In contrast, there were those who 
inclined toward a naturalistic interpretation of "madness" and pre- 
Scribed accordingly. Hippocrates (ca 480-377 B.C.) looked upon such 
Conditions as diseases and classified them as mania, melancholia, and 
/ , 21 
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phrenitis. For medicaments he relied upon mandrake and hellebore. 
The use of hellebore, a purgative, was so widespread that to say of 
one “he uses hellebore” was equivalent to the modern vulgarism “he’s 
got a screw loose.” Occasional statements in ancient writings seem to 
indicate a recognition of the influence of habits on the development 
of a disorder, but such a conception was certainly grasped but dimly. 
For those who did not attribute mental disorder to demons, the next 
most logical view was to attribute it to physical disease. 

Though it is dificult to be precise about beginnings, it seems that 
the psychological approach to mental disorder began with Mesmer 
(1734-1815), who claimed to effect cures by what he called animal 
magnetism. Braid (1795?-1860), an English physician, studied Mesmer's 
method and concluded that it was effective but was not animal mag- 
netism. He named it neurohypnosis; later, the term was shortened to 
hypnosis. Charcot (1825-1893), who became chief physician at the 
Salpétriére, a mental hospital near Paris in 1862, applied hypnotism to 
the study of hysteria. Charcot’s pupil Janet (1859-1947) is best known 
for his book The Major Symptoms of Hysteria, which appeared in 1907. 

During the period when awareness of psychological factors was 
beginning, there was also an increased interest in the physiological 
approach. Griesinger (1817-1868) was successful in showing that gen- 
eral paralysis (paresis) was syphilitic in origin. Consequently, great 
impetus was given to the search for other physiological conditions 
which could be correlated with the existence of mental disease. 
Kraepelin (1856-1926) tried to duplicate Griesinger’s successful prog- 
ress from nosology to etiology in other mental conditions. For a time 
there was a lively controversy between the "mind twist" and the 
"brain spot" schools of thought regarding the etiology of mental ill- 
ness, a controversy which has not yet entirely subsided. 

It was the work of Freud (1856-1939) that gave greatest impetus to 
the view that psychological factors are of prime significance in mental 
disorder. He had studied with Charcot and as a consequence became 
interested in the problem of hysteria. The fundamental hypotheses of 
psychoanalysis were outlined in his Interpretation of Dreams, published 
in 1900. Though not all the ramifications of psychoanalytic theory are 
universally accepted, the concepts of unconscious motivation and its 
symbolic representation stand as epoch-making contributions to our 
understanding of mental disturbances. 


, Once the psychological emphasis was established, it became reason- 
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able to suppose that proper measures might prevent the occurrence of 
mental disorder. Such a conception took definite shape in 1909 when 
Beers (1876-1943) founded the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. Beers had spent some time in a mental hospital and his auto- 
biographic A Mind That Found Itself had great influence in furthering 
the mental hygiene movement. 

Concern with the problems of delinquency led to the founding of 
the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute (now the Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search) in Chicago in 1909. It seemed logical that hygienic practices 
of any sort would be most beneficial if begun early and thus, in 1922, 
child guidance clinics were established by the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene and the Commonwealth Fund. Psychiatry had 
taken as part of its province children and youth. 

For a time it had been possible to consider the psychological prin- 
ciples of psychiatry as a special domain of knowledge defined by the 
bounds of abnormality. But the mental hygiene movement implied 
the application of psychological principles to healthy minds and opened 
the way for a recognition of the fact that such principles, if adequate, 
must account for the commonplace and rational as well as for the 
bizarre and irrational. Psychiatry, so far as it is psychological, can only 
be the application of accepted principles of behavior to the fostering 
of mental health. As such it cannot differ from counseling in any im- 
Portant Way. 4 


_ SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Social casework developed out of an attack on the age-old problem 
of Poverty. In ancient times the poor seem to have been viewed as a 
class of people whose existence was decreed by fate. Views changed, 
however, and eventually the fear that giving alms would foster mendi- 
Cancy grew to such a point that poverty was virtually declared illegal. 
Finally it became apparent that people were poor for various reasons, 
and this realization prepared the way for casework. 

The London Charity Organization Society, established in 1869, 
aspired to put the poverty-stricken individual in a situation where he 
Would no longer need charity. Doing so called for study of the indi- 
vidual problems of paupers with a view to determining the procedure 
Which would most readily effect rehabilitation. A charity organization 
Patterned after the London one was established in Germantown, 
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Pennsylvania, in 1874. These and similar societies comprised a social 
institution to offset the failures of other social institutions. 

The establishment of informal apprenticeships for the new workers 
in the London Charity Organization Society implied at least a partial 
recognition of the existence of a body of transmissible knowledge and 
skills. In the United States the first systematic training in casework was 
a six-weck course offered by the New York Charity Organization 
Society in the summer of 1898. In 1904 a one-year course was offered 
by the New York School of Philanthropy. 

The nature of casework changed with changing ideas of the cause 
of poverty and with the broadened scope of casework activities. An 
outstanding formulation of its theory and practice appeared in Mary 
Richmond’s Social Diagnosis.’ In this book the word “client” was 
substituted for the term “poor.” Although the importance of fact 
gathering was emphasized, the facts were chiefly those of the client’s 
environment, since it was assumed that this environment was the 
primary determiner of whatever unhappy condition engulfed him. 
These facts were to be used as a basis for environmental modification. 
Concern with the client’s situation eventually led the caseworker to 
attack problems other than poverty. 

Environmental modification was often helpful in alleviating the 
client's difficulty but sometimes it was not; something else was needed. 
Psychoanalysis seemed to clarify matters. No wonder environmental 
manipulations so often failed; the focus of the problem lay in the indi- 
vidual’s unconscious. Family casework changed from being concerned 
chiefly with the neighborhood to being concerned with the adequacy 
of personality development. This shift in emphasis and the altered case- 
work principles which resulted were explicitly set forth by Virginia 
Robinson in A Changing Psychology in Social Casework? With the 
emphasis upon the individual and his interpersonal relationships, case- 
work became largely psychological. Casework today recognizes that its 
principal function is to facilitate the client’s rehabilitation, not to effect 
it for him. The alleviation of external pressures is still considered de- 
sirable but the objective of such relief is to give the client time and 
freedom to marshall his resources and ultimately become autonomous. 


lNew York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1917. 
2 Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. North Carolina Press, 1930. 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The first psychological clinic was established in 1896 at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania by Lightner Witmer. This event was the 
culmination of a number of trends that deserve special note. 

In the first place there was a rapidly growing concern with an 
emerging experimental psychology. The founding of the first psy- 
chological laboratory at Leipzig in 1879 stimulated this country’s al- 
ready existing interest in the young science. Two men, Cattell and 
Jastrow, had only recently become the first professors of psychology,— 
at the Universities of Pennsylvania and Wisconsin respectively. The 
first American psychological journal had just begun to appear and, 
in 1892, the American Psychological Association had been founded. 
Scientific psychology was getting under way. 

In the field of education there had arisen an increased interest in 
the learner as the focus of thought. Comenius, Rousseau, and Pestal- 
ozzi had all emphasized the importance of knowing the child, and 
Herbart’s educational psychology rather directly called for such study. 
In 1882 Preyer’s The Mind of the Child appeared in Germany, and in 
1883 G. Stanley Hall published The Content of Children’s Minds, An 
enthusiastic eagerness to understand the child, constituting what is 
Now referred to as the child study movement, reached its peak in 1890. 

The prevalence of school retardation became alarmingly apparent 
When graded schools and regular promotion according to some stand- 
ard of achievement became common practice. In the 1870's, and on a 
Dumber of occasions thereafter, reports were published showing the 
€xtent of school failure and subsequent withdrawal. It was concern 
With school retardation in Paris that led French educators to call upon 
Binet for assistance and ultimately resulted in the appearance of the 
Binet-Simon intelligence scale. All in all, the prevalence of school 
failure underscored the need for studying individual differences. 
. Witmer became interested in school retardation in 1889 while teach- 
ing English in a Philadelphia preparatory school. One of his students 
Showed a remarkable deficiency in composition. By means of special 
tutoring a considerable degree of improvement was achieved and 

itmer was thus impressed by the value of an individualized approach. 

Soon thereafter Witmer began teaching at the University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, where he took the place of Cattell, who moved on to Columbia. 

Srammar school principal in one of Witmer's classes brought to his 
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attention the case of a chronic bad speller. The principal saw that the 
new psychology might well have application in such a situation and 
called for an attempt at such application. It was soon discovered that 
the boy saw double. Fitting him with glasses and giving him special 
instruction brought marked improvement. “With this case, March 
1896, the work of the psychological clinic was begun.” ? 

Witmer likened the development of clinical psychology to Boer- 
have’s (1668-1738) establishment of scientific medicine. Clinical psy- 
chology, he said, is a protest against psychological principles derived 
from philosophical speculation and against the unconsidered application 
of the results of laboratory experiments to children in the school room. 

The introduction of the Binet test, the appearance of the Stanford 
Binet in 1916, and the rush, under the stimulus of needs created by 
World War I, to develop new tests of all kinds gave clinical psychology 
a strong measurement emphasis. For a time it appeared that the 
clinical psychologist would become a “mental tester” and nothing more. 
Not all clinical psychologists, however, were preoccupied with testing, 
and by World War II many clinicians were ready to assume thera- 
peutic responsibilities. Later, the psychologist’s demonstrated abilities 
in therapy and research earned him a place in the extensive rehabilita- 
tion program of the Veterans Administration. Clinical psychology 
today has become markedly oriented toward the problems of the 
neurotic and the psychotic; nevertheless, it is rather generally accepted 
among psychologists as the science and practice of using psychological 


principles and methods to promote the welfare of individuals, regard- 
less of the kind of problem involved. 


COMMON FEATURES 


Psychiatry, social casework, and clinical psychology have a common 
aim, namely, effecting the individual’s optimal self-realization. Further- 
more, they all rely heavily, if not exclusively, on psychological prin- 
ciples, although at present all may not use the same set of ‘principles. 
All three disciplines have been directly and indirectly influential in 
making the work of the school psychologist, counselor, or visiting 
counselor a part of the program in many schools. 


3 Lightner Witmer, “Clinical Psychology,” Psychol. Clinic (1907), 1, 1-9; p 
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Rise of Personnel Interest 


Casework methods in education are the consequence of a shift in 
emphasis from the subject matter of instruction to the development 
of the learner. At the secondary school level the manifestations of this 
shift have been known as guidance; at the college level, as student 
personnel work. More recently there has been a growing tendency to 
use student personnel work as a generic term both at the secondary 
school and college levels. At the elementary school level, interest in 
the individual learner has been evident for some time, and currently 
there is a growing interest in the use of specialized methods at this 
level. 

It is probable that there have always been some teachers who put 
the learner first, but it seems to have been easier for most to become 
subject-matter oriented. Both Comenius and Rousseau wrote force- 
fully on behalf of the learner, but a general movement in the direction 
they indicated has been slow in coming. 

In the early days of the American college the student’s religious life 
Was of prime concern, and to some extent this attitude encouraged an 
interest in the individual. Following the Civil War, however, the influx 
of professors trained in German universities brought German intellec- 
tualism and impersonalism to the American campus. By the latter part 
of the nineteenth century the lack of and need for a personnel view- 
point was becoming apparent to some college and university leaders. 


SIGNIFICANT INFLUENCES 


The growth of the personnel viewpoint in education came about as 
the result of interacting and mutually facilitating factors which can 
be classed as socioeconomic, educational, and psychological. 


Socioeconomic Factors 

First among the socioeconomic factors was the lively philanthropic 
Or social welfare interest of the waning nineteenth century. This inter- 
est had been awakened by far-reaching changes in the social order 
Which had produced conditions that demanded attention. In the score 
of years prior to 1900 a number of new social problems aroused many 
to the need for action; the development of social casework was one 
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manifestation of this action. The schools and colleges benefited from 
this general interest in human welfare. 
Rise of an Industrial Economy 


One highly significant socioeconomic change was the rise of an in- 
dustrial economy. Some evidence of the extent of this change is shown 
in Figure 1. Between 1880 and 1910, the total number of employed 
increased about 120 percent. This increase in the number employed was 
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Fic. 1. Occupational Changes in the Working Population, 1880 to 1910. (From 
data presented in Bureau of Census, Thirteenth Census of the United States: 1910, 


Vol. 1V, Population, Occupational Statistics, Washi - ci 
a um , Washington, D.C.: Govt. Ptg. Office, 


unevenly distributed among the occupational classifications then re- 
ported by the Bureau of Census. Agricultural employment rose only 
60 percent, and employment in domestic and personal service occupa- 
tions showed an even smaller increase in proportion to the general 
one. Employment in trade and transportation, in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, on the other hand, showed increases far in excess 
of the general increase; incidentally, the number in the professions 
also showed a marked increase. E 


Figure 2 shows changes in the numbers in employment categories 
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from 1910 to 1930. (Not all information regarding S ce 
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adjacent thereto, workers were now employed in industry. There was 
a decline in the number of craftsmen-entrepeneurs as more and more 
became engaged in factory work. 

New inventions increased the demand for technical skills. The 
maintenance and repair of machines demanded theoretical knowledge 
which could not be acquired through apprenticeship. The growth of 
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Fic. 3. Percent of the Total Population Living in Rural and Urban Areas, 1790 
to 1950. (From data presented in Burcau of Census, Census of the Population: 


1950, Vol. Il, Characteristics of the Population, Part 1, United States Summary, 
Washington, D.C.: Govt. Ptg. Office, 1953, Table 4.) 


trade increased the complexity of accounting methods and called for 
special training for the discharge of business activities. The invention 
of the typewriter was itself almost solely responsible for the opening 
of higher-level employment to women. 

. The growth of technological industries and trade brought about an 
increase in the variety of occupations. The use of machines require 
that machines be built, building machines required tools, and the tools 
were made by machines. Each new advance in mechanization save 
labor but made more and different jobs. Under such circumstances it 


soon became impossible for young people to gain adequate knowledge 
of available occupations. 


The shift from agriculture to trade, transportation, and manufactut* 
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ing resulted also in a shift of population from the rural areas to the 
cities. The progress of this shift is illustrated in Figure 3. Here we 
see the steady decline in the percent of the population with rural 
residence and the complementary rise in the proportion of urban 
dwellers. Between 1910 and 1920 the proportion of urban dwellers 
exceeded those of rural residence for the first time in our history. 

Other phases of social change, such as an influx of immigrants, 
might also be mentioned, but industrialization was probably of first 
importance. The principal changes may be summarized by saying that 
living was becoming more complex, work more specialized, the prob- 
lems of living together more pressing, and failures of society suffi- 
ciently more numerous and concentrated to sustain a lively and 
Necessary interest in the welfare of all. 


Educational Factors 


Among the educational factors contributing to the development of 
Personnel procedures was the increase in school enrollment. This in- 
Crease is shown in Table 5. The right hand column, Total, shows that 


TABLE 5 


Growr IN ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL, AND COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS, 
1870 ro 1950, Expressep As INpExX NUMBERS * 


Ye, Elementary High 

Hr School School College Total 
1870 100 100 100 100 
1880 115 111 162 112 
1890 120 165 181 118 
weg 124 367 239 125 
1910 124 571 289 125 
jen 124 1202 485 138 
nn 120 2111 726 144 
ie 112 3356 913 148 
um 112 2803 1800 153 


“For the elementary and high school data the index numbers are based upon the 
Percent that the number enrolled is of the population between the ages of 5 and 
17. For the college enrollment the percentage of the population between the ages 
18 and 21 is used, and for the total the percentage is of the population between 

Sau is ages of 5 and 21. . SX . Ed bi: fn d à 
lud United States Office of Education. Biennial Survey of 1 ucation in the United 
es, 1950-1952, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1955. Ch. 1, Tables 11, 34. 
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in the 80-year period from 1870-1950 the proportion of children and 
youth between the ages of 5 and 21 who were enrolled in public 
schools and both public and private colleges increased over 50 percent. 
In the first column we see that this increase was not in those attending 
elementary school. In fact, in the last three decades there is a decline 
in the percentage. This decline may have been due, in part at least, to 
a rise in enrollments in non-public elementary schools. However, the 
significant changes in enrollments were in the high schools and col- 
leges, as shown in the next two columns. 


Percent 


Fic. 4. Percent of Age Groups Enrolled in School, 1910 to 1950. (From data pre- 
sented in Bureau of Census, Census of the Population: 1950, Vol. II, CAaracter- 


istics of the Population, Part 1, United States Summary. Washi : Govt. 
Ptg. Office, 1953, Table 110.) elk ERRE 


Data concerning the increase in the number of children and youth 
enrolled in school is also shown in Figure 4. Here the trend in en- 
rollment is shown, by age groups, from 6 to 24. The greatest increase 
is to be found in those age groups above 15. The percent of the 6 to 
14 group (roughly the elementary school range) increased from 4 
little more than 80 percent in 1910 to 92 percent in 1930, and there has 
been virtually no increase since. For the 15-20-year suet there has 
been a rise of about 20 percent during the 40-year period. The number 
enrolled in college constituted such a small percent of the older age 
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group that it was not included in census reports prior to 1940. From 
1940 to 1950 the percent of the 21-24-year age group in school more 
than doubled. 

The increased enrollment in later school years reflects the greater 
holding power of the school. Data specifically indicating the holding 
Power of the school in Iowa are shown in Table 6. Of those in the 


TABLE 6 


Percent or Pupits ENROLLED IN THE SECOND Grane WHo REACHED 
THE EIGHTH AND TWELFTH GRADES 


Percent Reaching Grade 


School Year Eighth Twelfth 
1937-8 76.3 

1938-9 76.8 

1939-40 76.6 

1940-1 77.7 

1941.2 76.1 54.9 
1942.3 76.5 50.5 
1943.4 74.1 48.0 
1944.5 75.8 48.2 
1945.6 75.4 49.7 
1946.7 VAT 56.0 
1947.8 75.7 56.3 
1948.9 77.1 57.7 
1949.59 80.0 58.8 
1950.1 82.3 59.5 
1951.2 81.1 59.2 
1952.3 84.4 59.9 


Source: From data compiled by R. G. Ross, State Supervisor of Guidance Services and 
<PPearing in The Guido-Gram (State of Iowa, Department of Public Instruction, 
cational Education Division, Des Moines, 1954). 


Second grade in 1932, 76.3 percent completed the eighth grade in 1938 
and 549 percent completed high school in 1942. There is an upward 
trend in these percentages throughout the period covered by the table. 

Another factor within the field of education significant in the ex- 
tension of the personnel viewpoint was the rate of elimination from 
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school. This became a problem soon after the introduction of the 
graded system. Many of the early publications in The Psychological 
Clinic dealt with this matter. In 1907 Thorndike published a study in 
which he stated that 46 percent of the children who began school 
never reached the seventh grade, and that only 8 percent were gradu- 
ated from high school. Another significant publication of this period 
was Leonard Ayres’ Laggards in Our Schools which appeared in 1909. 

Colleges too have been aware of the lack of persistence of those who 
enroll as freshmen, although interest in the problem at the college 
level does not seem to have arisen as early as it did in the elementary 
and secondary schools. At the college level the concern has been, in 
part, whether or not those with least ability are the ones eliminated. 
There has also been the associated concern to discover if the right 
ones, in terms of ability, have the opportunity to enroll in college in 
the first place. 

With the increase in educational enrollments at all levels, particularly 
the upper ones, changes in the curriculum became apparent. Modifica- 
tions in the elementary school embodied the child study movement to 
a considerable extent but did not directly instigate a general trend 
toward individual methods. Beginning about 1880, secondary school 
offerings came to be more varied. In 1893 the Committee of Ten of 
the National Education Association included in their report the state- 
ment that the high school was not solely for college preparatory pur- 
poses. Various groups attacked the problem and in 1918 a Commission 
for the Reorganization of the Secondary School published its report 
entitled Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education in which they 
emphasized that preparation for life was the main purpose of the 
secondary school. In the colleges, diversification of offerings began as 
soon as the land grant colleges were established, and the rise of 
technology soon forced further broadening of college course offerings: 

Certain factors peculiar to the college situation hastened the develop- 
ment of personnel procedures at this level, Part of the rapid increase 
in college enrollments was caused by the admission of women stu- 
dents, who, by 1890, constituted about 32 percent of the college popula- 
tion. Residential quarters for both men and women students were 2 
problem of considerable seriousness. Then too, extracurricular activities 


of all sorts created needs for regulation and supervision over and above 
that expected of the regular instructional staff. 
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Psychological Factors 


Finally, new trends in psychology were in some measure responsible 
for a growing personnel interest. Most of these trends have been men- 
tioned heretofore. The psychological clinic and the child guidance 
movement showed that remarkable things could be done for indi- 
vidual children. The discoveries made in the study of these children 
often called attention to weaknesses in the schools, and, furthermore, 
showed what preventive measures might have been taken. The growth 
of interest in, and knowledge of, measurement showed how indi- 
viduals might be suited to the variety of curricular offerings provided. 
Finally we must not overlook Hall’s interest in adolescence which 
culminated in the publication of his two-volume Adolescence in 1904. 
The influence of this book on education, though not immediate and 
direct, was nevertheless extensive. 

To summarize, the factors that have been briefly noted here created 
Problems of vocational and educational choice, called attention to 
deficiencies in the schools, and showed promise of ways for correcting 
these deficiencies. Most significant of all, the concept of help for the 
individual student has grown out of an increasing faith in the im- 
Portance of education for a successful democracy. 


AIMS AND ACTIVITIES 


The meaning of a personnel attitude is reflected in the changes it 
brings about in educational practices. The increased variety of person- 
nel activities from their earliest beginnings to the present is indicative 
of the reality of the attitude and the breadth of its influence. 


In Colleges and Universities 

Although we are not primarily concerned with college personnel 
activities, these activities have influenced the attitudes and procedures 
now current in the public school and therefore deserve some attention. 

The earliest steps in the direction of individual attention to students 
Seem to have taken place in the colleges. According to Cowley (5), 
Johns Hopkins University opened in 1876 with the country’s first 
faculty advisers, and in 1889 Gilman, its president, appointed a “chief 
of advisers” who soon came to be known as dean. Ten years later, 

arper, president of the University of Chicago, predicted that the 
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presence of such officials would characterize future colleges. When 
women students began to enroll in large numbers, administrators ap- 
pointed woman principals, wardens, or matrons to look after their 
problems. These officials were forerunners of deans of women, a title 
first used at the University of Chicago in 1892. Eighteen deans of 
women attended their first national conference, held in 1903.* 

Thomas Arkle Clark was appointed Dean of Undergraduates at the 
University of Illinois in June 1901. From that time on, he was known 
as Dean of Men, though this title was not officially conferred until 
June 1910. At the suggestion of Dean Robert Rienow of the University 
of Iowa, Dean S. H. Goodnight of the University of Wisconsin called 
a meeting of deans of men at Madison on the 24th and 25th of 
January, 1919. Six men, three of whom held the title of Dean of Men, 
attended and organized the National Association of Advisers and 
Deans of Men? 

In 1911 faculty committees at Stanford University started a study of 
personnel activities there and elsewhere and later recommended the 
continuation of these activities. Many colleges were of sufficient size to 
demand that several different persons handle the personnel functions 
required. Housing, employment, extracurricular activities, vocational 
counseling, educational counseling, and help with personal problems 
are currently recognized as the concern of the college and university 
administration. In an increasing number of schools, all of these func- 
tions are under the direction of one official, the Dean of Students. 

Prompted to some extent by a misunderstanding of the function of 
counseling but driven more strongly by various obscure motives at- 
tributed to a love of learning for its own sake, there is at present a 
considerable amount of opposition to counseling and personnel activi- 
ties in general. The principal arguments of this opposition movement 
seem to be that counseling works against natural selection by enabling 
the “unfit” to stay in college, uses educational funds to rehabilitate 
those who had better be left to “die on the vine,” and diverts these 
funds from the educational use of those scholars who need no personal 
help—or at least do not feel such need. The school, it is argued, exists 
4 Anna Y. Reed, Guidance and Personnel Services in Education, Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1944, p. 32. 


5 From correspondence with F. H. Turner, Dean of Students, University of Illinois and 
from his "Early History of the Association" (Secretarial Notes of the Sixteenth Annual 
Conference of the National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men, 1934.) 
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to train the intellect and any efforts directed otherwise are wasted.® 

Perhaps the principal error of those who put their faith solely in the 
trained intellect is the assumption that intellectual endeavor can solve 
all personal problems. Certainly knowledge is of prime value in solv- 
ing problems and making choices in many life situations; however, 
knowledge and intellect alone cannot resolve conflicts that are at least 
partially the result of unconscious motives and attitudes. Intelligent 
choice is impossible when unrecognized attitudes distort the signifi- 
cance of available knowledge. Counseling, even in its present state of 
limited attainment, can be remarkably successful in bringing uncon- 
scious elements into focus for effective and rational consideration. 

The need for and value of counseling may be further defended on 
the ground that a trained intellect does not necessarily guarantee an 
adequate personality. Intelligent but personally disorganized individ- 
uals have often used their attainments for socially detrimental pur- 
poses, becoming involved in criminal activity or devoting their 
energies to the service of bizarre ideologies. 

Intellectual capacity is too valuable a commodity to allow any 
personal disorganization to interfere with its optimal cultivation. The 
problems of self-organization can often be resolved through counseling, 
thus enabling the individual to engage more effectively in intellectual 
pursuits and to direct his attainments to socially beneficial purposes. 
The personal satisfaction of the individual freed from the grip of 
obscure conflict is in itself an end worthy of counseling endeavor. 

Opponents of counseling are prone to ignore the problems of choice, 
vocational and educational, which young people must face. Having 
found their niche in life and presumably being happy in it, they seem 
to assume that anyone can find his place in society if he but puts his 
mind to it. That many eminent scholars have found their places with- 
out difficulty can scarcely be refuted, but there is good reason to be- 
lieve that many who in another field might have achieved, if not 
eminence, at least marked productivity, never found their way to such 
accomplishment. 

The assumption that education is only for those who are capable of 
dealing with a world of ideas may have some justification at the 


6 For a thoughtful discussion of the Progressivist-Essentialist controversy now engaging 
the pid school, see E. G. Williamson, “The Role of Mental Hygiene in Our 
Schools," The Potsdam Guidance Conference, New York: State University Teachers Col- 


lege, 1952. 
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collegiate level but is much less tenable at the secondary school level. 
Since this issue involves curriculum construction more than it does 
counseling, we shall say only that education in a democracy seems to 
require that everyone should have that curriculum and that duration 
of schooling which will enable him to make his greatest social con- 
tribution. 

Indeed counseling must not be a crutch which enables the unworthy 
to hobble where they could not otherwise go. On the contrary, it is the 
aim of counseling to make crutches of any kind unnecessary. 


In Public Schools 


An over-all personnel or guidance viewpoint in the public schools 
is still in the process of formation. So far as it does exist, it has resulted 
from interest in the particular problems of young people and from the 
activities of particular professional groups in the direction of dealing 
with these problems. Let us now see what these influences have been. 

Undoubtedly the strongest influence toward a personnel viewpoint 
in the public school has been exerted by vocational guidance. The 
actual beginning of vocational guidance was probably prompted by a 

. general interest in the welfare of youth. Frank Parsons (1854-1909), a 
remarkably gifted and versatile man, because of his interest in the 
education of those with moderate financial means, founded the Bread- 
winners’ College in Boston in 1905. Experience gained from his con- 
nection with this school stimulated him to establish the Vocational 
Bureau on January 13, 1908. In Parsons’ first report to the sponsoring 
board, on May 1 of that year, he recommended that the school make 
“vocational guidance,” the first use of the term, a part of its program.” 
A year later, with the assistance of the Vocational Bureau, this was 
done in a limited way. Parsons’ other contribution, and perhaps his 
most significant, was his book Choosing a Vocation (1909). 

The purpose of the Vocational Bureau was the placement of young 
people in the jobs most appropriate for them. Surveys of job op- 
portunities were made, the youth was evaluated in terms of his apti- 
tudes and interests, and advice concerning most suitable placement 
was given. Needless to say, this work was crudely done, particularly 
with respect to evaluating the individual youngster, but considering 
the state of relevant knowledge at that time, the pioneer workers at 


TJohn M. Brewer, History of Vocational Guidance, New York: Harper, 1942, p. 59. 
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the Bureau deserve much credit. In 1912 a Placement Bureau was 
established by private individuals, with the cooperation of the schools. 
This Bureau followed much the same procedure as the Vocational 
Bureau but put more emphasis upon placement and follow-up. 

In the meantime, Eli W. Weaver, a Brooklyn high school teacher, 
unofficially and with the aid of other teachers, had been doing some 
vocational guidance. This work gained the favorable attention of the 
superintendent of schools, and in 1911 a vocational guidance survey 
was conducted in New York. In Cincinnati the superintendent of 
schools, in his 1907 report, expressed concern with the problems of 
young wage earners. In fact, by 1910, concern with the problem of vo- 
cational choice was sufficiently widespread that 45 cities sent repre- 
sentatives to Boston to the first national conference on vocational 
guidance. At the third such conference, at Grand Rapids in 1913, the 
organization of the National Vocational Guidance Association was 
completed, 

The growth of vocational guidance activities was rapid. A number 
of pamphlets and bulletins were published by the national associa- 
tion, and in March 1924, The Vocational Guidance Magazine became 
the official organ of the association. The name of this journal was 
changed to Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Magazine in 1933, 
but the former title was resumed in 1953. From 1933 to 1939 the journal 
was published jointly by the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and the newly organized National Occupational Conference. The 
latter organization came into being under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education and was financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Its purpose was to serve as a clearing- 
house for information regarding occupational adjustment at a time 
when such problems were aggravated by the depression. The N. o. C. 
sponsored a number of noteworthy publications, provided field services, 
and toward the close of its period of activity, was instrumental in 
establishing the Occupational Information and Guidance Service in 
the United States Office of Education. 

Workers in vocational counseling have profited from the new trends 
in psychological counseling and the modern understanding of factors 
affecting adjustment of the individual to his milieu. The bearing of 
the individual's outlook on life and relationship with his fellows on 
his vocational possibilities soon became apparent. It was also discovered 
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that many who sought vocational counseling were in reality using a 
roundabout way to solve other problems of self-adjustment. 

At the same time that vocational guidance was getting under way, 
social workers were turning their attention to the schools. When first 
introduced into school systems in 1906-1907, they were known as visit- 
ing teachers, but this title was changed in 1941, when the name the 
national professional association became the American Association of 
School Social Workers rather than the American Association of Visit- 
ing Teachers. The function of the visiting teacher or school social 
worker has been defined as the removal and prevention of educational 
handicaps resulting from the social environment. Recently Hollis has 
listed environmental modification, psychological support, clarification, 
and insight development as the techniques of any caseworker, pre- 
sumably including the school caseworker. 

Concern with the individual student originated in another area in 
1914. In that year T. L. Kelley published Educational Guidance, the 
result of research in methods for differential determination of aptitudes 
for school subjects. Since pupils superior in one subject were some- 
times inferior in another, Kelley sought to show how, by means of 
tests, pupils could be helped to choose those courses of study most 
suitable for them. Much subsequent work has followed this lead, and 
the testing movement, which really developed its strength in the early 
twenties, contributed significantly to the study of individual pupils. 

School psychology seems to have begun in 1915, for it was in that 
year, according to Cutts? that Dr. Arnold Gesell, who had been 
appointed by the Connecticut State Board of Education, began psy- 
chological testing in the schools of that state. When the Stanford revi- 
sion of the Binet test appeared in 1916, interest in individual testing 
became widespread and brought about a demand for trained individ- 
uals to administer and evaluate the tests. “School psychologists,” a 
term first used in an article appearing in The Psychological Clinic in 
1923, became the ones to perform this task. 

The first child study bureau (now known as the Division of Child 
Study) had been organized in Chicago in 1899. As similar bureaus 
were established in other cities, the demand for school psychologists 
increased. When the American Psychological Association reorganized 
in 1944, the Division of School Psychologists was one of its charter 


8 Norma E. Cutts, “Development of a Certification Procedure for School Psychologists,” 
]. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 45-49. 
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divisions, and in 1946 seven states had laws certifying school psy- 
chologists. 

The functions of the school psychologists were described by Walter 
in 1925? At that time their work included group and individual test- 
ing; diagnosis and therapy of the educationally maladjusted, both the 
retarded and the gifted; and diagnosis and therapy of the behavior 
problem child. Research and infusing a psychological point of view 
into education were also listed. 

The functions of school psychologists, at least so far as general 
descriptions are concerned, have changed little from those outlined 
in 1925, but in actual practice they are probably less restricted to testing 
and to the problems of the retarded. Newly developing programs of 
special education are calling for much more psychological work than 
was formerly demanded, and more time is being spent in the field of 
personality problems and in educational planning for superior students. 

The latest word on the development of school psychology is to be 
found in the report of the Thayer Conference held in August 1954 at 
West Point, N. Y. This conference, resulting from a request by the 
Division of School Psychologists addressed to the Education and 
Training Board of the American Psychological Association, was 
financed by a grant from the United States Public Health Service. The 
purpose of the conference was to work out a definite statement con- 
cerning "the functions, qualifications, and training of school psy- 
chologists." The results are probably not entirely satisfactory to all 
concerned but they represent a significant step forward in professional 
development. 

In more recent years high schools have employed persons to serve 
as guidance directors, guidance counselors, or simply counselors." The 
training and experience of these people have varied considerably. In 
some cases a teacher particularly interested in youngsters has been 
assigned the task; in other cases, specialized training has been re- 
quired. 

Even those counselors who have had specialized training for their 
work have had far from uniform preparation. Graduate school 
" Amer. Educ. (1925), 29, 167- 


IR. Walter, “The Functions of the School Psychologist, 
170. 

10 Norma E. Cutts (Editor), School Psychologists at Mid-Century, Washington: American 
Psychological Association, 1955. 

1 See Study Commission of the Council of Gui à 
Analyses of Educational Personnel Workers,” Occupations, 


dance and Personnel Associations, “Job 
1951, Part II, October. 
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programs in counselor preparation vary considerably in their content 
and in their facilities for supervised experience. There has been some 
progress toward a more uniform course content since the appearance, 
beginning in 1949, of the United States Office of Education publica- 
tions. The series (Miscellaneous Publications Nos. 3314-1 to 3314-8) has 
the following especially relevant numbers: Duties, Standards, and 
Qualifications of Counselors; Counselor Competencies in Occupational 
Information; Counselor Competencies in Analysis of the Individual; 
and Counselor Competencies in Counseling Techniques. 


Basic Unity of Educational Personnel Work 
AREAS OF GUIDANCE 


The methods of dealing with individual pupils and students that 
have been described arose in response to specific problems in rather 
specific situations. Vocational, educational, social, and personal prob- 
lems were found to be mitigated by an individual attack. Since attacks 
on these problems developed independently it soon became customary 
to speak of vocational guidance, educational guidance, psychological 
diagnosis, personal counseling, and the like. However, vocational 
counselors found that those who came for help in vocational choice 
often had basic, or at least supplementary, personal problems. Educa- 
tional deficiencies and selection of courses of study also entered into 
vocational planning. And so for other areas of individualized assistance; 
whatever the focus of the problem, many if not all other aspects of 
the individual's life became involved. The ultimate conclusion of such 
experience is that all personnel work is bound together by the funda- 
mental unity of the human being in society. 

What has just been said may be illustrated by the course of events 
followed by professional organizations. In 1934 the Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations was formed from representatives of 
the following associations: Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
Altrusia International, Inc., American College Personnel Association, 
Eastern College Personnel Officers, National Association of Deans of 
Women, National Association of Guidance Supervisors, National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., Personnel Section, Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the Western 
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Personnel Institute. At the 1950 convention of the Council, the Com- 
mittee to Consider the Unification presented a proposal for an Inter- 
national Personnel and Guidance Association. This proposed 
organization was to have as one of its purposes the fostering of closer 
relationships between personnel workers in education, business, 
industry, government, social agencies, and service organizations 
throughout the world.?* The present American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association consists of the following divisions: I. American 
College Personnel Association, founded in 1924; II. National Associa- 
tion of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, founded in 
1940; III. National Vocational Guidance Association, 1913; IV. Student 
Personnel Association for Teacher Education, 1931; and V. American 
School Counselor Association, 1953. 


EDUCATION IN GENERAL 


Not only do all phases of student personnel work have a fundamental 
unity, but this unity involves the whole scope of education. Student 
personnel work has been defined as all those activities, other than cur- 
ricular instruction, which seek to effect individual development toward 
maturity. Virtually all writers have emphasized that education and 
personnel work have the same aim. Nevertheless this fact is often lost 
sight of and many practices of guidance experts foster confusion of 
thought and action.” 

One confusing consequence of attempts to distinguish between 
education and personnel work is the growth of publications referring 
to “group guidance.” Hoppock 14 prefers this term to that of group 
instruction and explains that group guidance saves times for the coun- 
selor by providing information required by most students. In other 
words, contact with individual students has revealed certain common 
needs. These problems are made the subject of group instruction and 
called group guidance. The content of this group guidance material is 


12 Report of the Committee to Consider Unification, The Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, March 1950. D. D. Feder, in 1948, made a plea for a single 
personnel association in the interest of creating a more clearly defined profession. See 
“Next Steps in the Personnel Profession,” Occupations (1948), 27, 5-10. The committee 


to consider unification was an outgrowth of Feder's suggestions. 
13 Sce Stanley S. Marzolf, "Guidance Brings Confusion,” Sch. & Soc. (1939), 50, 244- 


246. 
14 Robert Hoppock, Group Guidance, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. 
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doubtless valuable; however, the means by which this content is deter- 
mined should be at least one of the ways in which the content of all 
curricular instruction is determined. 

Perhaps the worst feature of this artificial dichotomy between per- 
sonnel work and education is that personnel work is called upon to 
patch up deficiencies in the curriculum. Often what is called group 
guidance is just such patch work. Furthermore, the classroom teacher 
may consider himself free to relax under the assumption that per- 
sonnel work will take care of all problems; the curriculum and teach- 
ing procedures may remain as they are. Is it any wonder if “regular” 
teachers are inclined to ignore students’ needs? Can they not say, 
“Guidance will take care of them”? 

The fundamental fallacy responsible for the confusion just described 
lies in the faulty analogy between education and industry. Industrial 
management can divide its problems into engineering, production, 
sales, and personnel. In education the design is student-centered; the 
end-products are effective citizens who will sell themselves. Education 
is personnel work. The president, dean, or principal is the “director 
of guidance.” Under the leadership of the chief administrative officer 
the entire staff must work toward one purpose, the recognized aim of 
education and, therefore, of personnel work, namely, the development 
of mature, responsible citizens. 

The phrase “educational personnel work” can have distinctive appli- 
cation only to the procedures for handling interpersonal problems in- 
volving the members of the faculty, the maintenance staff, and the 
so-called administration. This is the core of educational administration, 
a core which is largely ignored by those who purport to train school 
administrators. 

Thinking of education and personnel work as one and the same 
does not mean that only classroom instruction is required for the ade- 
quate development of students. For theoretical as well as practical 
reasons, part of the educational program will be conducted in classes. 
Some of these classes will include what is now the content of group 
guidance, namely, high school psychology, general counseling on voca- 
tions, home maintenance, and the like. Other parts of the program will 
consist of informal group activities, the so-called extracurricular activi- 
ties. In addition to these there are, especially at the college level, such 
matters to be treated as student housing, employment, and similar 
problems. Available as a supplement to all of these activities will be 
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individual counseling. There is no need for giving the non-class activi- 
ties a special name if the personnel point of view pervades the school. 
The felt need for such a special need may well be tacit admission that 
a personnel point of view does not characterize the school. 


NEED FOR THE SPECIALIST 


In the educational program we have outlined there will be ample 
room for the specialist. It may be necessary, depending largely on the 
size of the school, to have directors of food services, housing, student 
employment, testing, and extracurricular activities, experts in remedial 
instruction, in vocational counseling, and in personal counseling. In 
small schools many of these functions will be handled, as best may be, 
by one person. No matter how few or how many specialists there are, 
the specialists, the teachers, and the administrators, one and all, are, 
whether they so consider themselves or not, the personnel officers of 
the school. This sort of unity is often implied, but seldom explicitly 
accepted. 


Bases for Effectiveness of Individual Approaches 


Thus far it has been stated repeatedly, that individual methods will 
work when what we might call group methods have failed. Let us 
consider why it is that we can get individuals to do something when 
we deal with them on a person-to-person basis even though we have 
been unable to get such results through previous less personal efforts. 


NONPROFESSIONAL 


The everyday efforts of one person to persuade another are success- 
ful for one of two reasons, or for both operating together. The per- 
Suader may succeed because he has special knowledge of the likes and 
dislikes, needs and fears of the person persuaded, or because the latter 
has respect and admiration for the persuader. Needless to say, threats 
based on private and secret knowledge, the stock in trade of black- 


mailers, gets results too. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


Now let us turn to the question of why professional individual 
methods have often proved effective where nonprofessional efforts have 
failed. Regardless of the possible failures of psychiatrists, social case- 
workers, and psychologists, each has had his successes. Why have they 
succeeded where the importunities of friends and associates have 
failed? 

A full answer to the question does not yet exist, for much psycho- 
therapy is still empirical. Many old-fashioned household remedies have 
been incorporated into modern medicine, but the modern explanation 
for the effectiveness of these remedies, where one exists, is far differ- 
ent from the old-time belief. So we may say that knowledge gained 
about human behavior has led to the development of skills in the use 
of such knowledge. In so far as skill rests upon general principles and 
is more than routine technique, just so far do we have a profession. 

There are two general reasons why individual methods have suc- 
ceeded. First, the private and deeply personal character of many hu- 
man motives makes a generalized approach inapplicable in many 
instances, Conflict results when these unconscious motives, unrecog- 
nized by the individual, affect his public behavior. His conduct is in- 
explicable to himself or his associates, and neither punishments nor 
rewards are effective in helping him to change. The therapist, by assist- 
ing in the discovery of unconscious motivation, facilitates an effective 
resolution of conflict. 

Secondly, we as individuals are notably incapable of self-evaluation. 
We cannot always evaluate either our interests or our abilities to 
satisfy these interests. Counseling techniques are helpful in such self- 
evaluation. Reflection will show that one or both of these human 
characteristics is involved in most cases requiring individual assistance. 

Finally, will the need for individual assistance disappear if and 
when the perfect society has evolved and perfect classroom instruction 
with a perfect curriculum exists? Such a question is doubtless a foolish 
one, for since we cannot envisage the perfect society, we can scarcely 
speculate about its consequences. We should rather ask if, as society 
and the practices of public education improve, the need for the special- 
ist in individual methods will be less. To this question we hazard the 
guess that the kinds of problems needing private and personal atten- 
tion will be altered but that the number of persons having recourse to 
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individual counseling will increase. As people see how much ineffi- 
ciency and error can be avoided by such a step, more of them will seek 
consultation or be referred for individual assistance. Such counseling 
will be directed toward the avoidance of difficulty rather than the 
correction of adjustive errors that have already been made. 

This venture in prophecy has been made in order to call attention 
to an important conception regarding counseling, namely, that counsel- 
ing can be profitable even in a good society or a good school and that 
it can be helpful to all, not just to those who are grossly misfitted and 
unhappy. Self-understanding will always be necessary; it is difficult if 
not impossible to achieve without assistance. Even with the help of the 
best counselor, one can scarcely expect perfect self-knowledge, but the 
gain over what would be accomplished by unaided efforts will amply 
justify the counseling experience. 


Educational Personnel Workers 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Teachers and those with administrative responsibility have always 
engaged in at least some measure of personnel work. Such activities 
have too often been limited, however, to fatherly exhortation to do 
better scholastic work or to friendly assurances of faith in the students’ 
potentialities for future eminence in the field of the assurer’s academic 
Specialty, 

Currently teachers and administrators continue to counsel students. 
In some junior and senior high schools certain teachers have been 
made into teacher-counselors who, as one of them said, “teach arith- 
metic in the morning and do guidance in the afternoon." (Note the 
implied contrast between guidance and education.) Certain administra- 
tive officers, deans of men or women, deans of boys or girls, undertake 
So-called guidance activities in addition to their responsibilities for 
enforcing regulations, making student programs of study, and the like. 
For such functionaries guidance consists chiefly of advice about educa- 


tional planning. 


STAFF SPECIALISTS 


At the college level there are usually full-time counselors who, in 
larger schools, are members of a counscling bureau staff. They are for 
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the most part clinical psychologists trained to do general clinical coun- 
seling, hold the Ph. D. or Ed. D. degree, and are members of the 
Division of Counseling of the American Psychological Association. 
Some hold the diploma of the American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology in counseling. 

In the public schools the principal case workers with some degree 
of specialized training are guidance counselors, school psychologists, 
and school social workers. Guidance counselors usually have a M.S. in 
Ed. degree. They probably hold membership in a state guidance asso- 
ciation, the National Vocational Guidance Association, or the Ameri- 
can School Counselor Association. Their Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles code number is 0-36 and their job consists of collecting, organ- 
izing, and analyzing information about each student through records, 
tests, and interviews in order to assist him in making intelligent voca- 
tional and educational plans. 

Currently, school psychologists are most frequently employed to 
make diagnoses and recommendations relevant to the problems of ele- 
mentary school children. Generally speaking, the school psychologist 
has the M.A. or M.S. degree in psychology and is a member of the 
Division of School Psychologists of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. He may have a Ph. D. or Ed. D. degree in clinical, counseling, 
or educational psychology. 

The school social worker or visiting teacher has a M.S. degree in 
School social work and is likely to be a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of School Social Workers, a division of the National Conference 
of Social Workers. 

Distinctions between these three classes of workers are not entirely 
rigid, and the above characteristics do not hold in all cases. In actual 
practice, the principal distinction between the school psychologist and 
the guidance counselor may well be that the former has had his train- 
ing in a department of psychology and is often without public school 
teaching experience or background of training in professional educa- 
tion, while the guidance counselor approaches his position by way of 
. a department of education, with teaching experience, but often without 

adequate psychological background. The school social worker is trained 
in social work, is usually without edu 
has more training in sociolo 
of workers, 


cational experience or training, 
: gy than either of the two preceding kinds 
but is likely to be markedly deficient in the field of be- 
havior measurement and in those phases of psychology which rest most 
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firmly upon experimental foundations. None of these workers has a 
monopoly on the preparation which seems necessary for adequate edu- 
cational casework. 


TRAINING PROBLEMS 


Anyone who, as a professional specialist in such matters, tries to 
unravel the problems of others is in danger of taking a superficial view 
if his psychological training is negligible. The person with sound psy- 
chological training whose knowledge of educational matters is confined 
to his own school experience can scarcely envision the broad aims of 
modern education, comprehend the problems of the teacher for whom 
his recommendations are formulated, or work ez rapport with the rest 
of the professional staff. Also, neither the psychologist nor the educa- 
tional specialist should be ignorant of the sociological factors which 
influence the lives of individuals and the course of public education 
itself. Whoever seeks to work professionally with youth as individuals 
must be solidly established in psychology and sociology and be aware, 
both by training and experience, of the aims and methods of educa- 
tional practice. 

At present, considerable attention is being given to the problems 
involved in the training of educational personnel workers, for the 
entire situation is quite confused. The issue of the relative amounts of 
training in psychology and in education has been resolved in a number 
of graduate schools by developing a program which involves course 
work in both departments. Furthermore, there is a general trend to- 
wards higher standards. On the face of it, this trend should be lauded 
without reservation, yet there is a danger that standards will be raised 
so high that school districts will be unable to pay such highly trained 
Persons what they are worth. As a result, school administrators may 
be forced to deal in “black market” products, hiring inadequately 
trained people who will attempt to do the work of the properly quali- 
fied person under the guise of some ambiguous title. 1 

The student must realize that no amount of training will be suffi- 
cient to enable him to meet successfully all the problems which he will 
encounter. He must keep alive an attitude of humility and develop a 


habit of persistent search for more knowledge. 
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Overview of the Counselor’s Work 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Our special interest is in those aspects of educational personnel work 
which are the responsibility of the psychologically founded worker, 
whether he be called a counselor or a school psychologist. Such a per- 
son will be well grounded in his knowledge of the functioning of the 
sensory processes, perception, physiological and psychological aspects 
of emotional behavior, learning, motivation, and the direct and indirect 
(including symbolic) mechanisms of adjustment. The material cov- 
ered in the following chapters is a survey of the minimum knowledge 
and skill necessary for the application of these psychological principles 
to the problems of individuals, This knowledge and skill is funda- 
mental and necessary regardless of the job title under which individual 
assistance is given or the level of training that is achieved through 
added psychological study and supervised counseling practice. 


PREVENTING AND ALLEVIATING DIFFICULTY 


The psychologicall 
tional situations w 
lems or dismisse 
stupidity, 


y trained specialist may be useful in many educa- 
hich formerly were looked upon as insoluble prob- 
d as the inevitable consequences of recalcitrance, 


cupidity, or just plain misfortune. These situations may be 
classified under two headings. First 


» there are occasions where prob- 
lems are to be solved. Exam 


ples of such circumstances are (1) disposi- 
tellectual handicaps; (2) determination of 
icapped of all sorts; (3) determination of 
g child for school attendance; (4) choice 
(5) marital choice. 


teachers, or the communi 
(1) general school retard 
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from inappropriate modes of attack are just as much examples of 
maladjustment as are forms of behavior more commonly so designated. 


KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 


The work of the counselor requires that he have an understanding 
of the problems involved in evaluating the efficiency and adequacy 
of adjustment. He must also understand the relation between diag- 
nosis, prediction, and therapeutic or treatment measures. Under- 
standing the meaning of diagnosis and prediction requires an 
understanding of the various conceptions of cause and of the statistical 
logic involved in estimating the confidence level at which inferences 
may be made. All phases of counseling require skill in gathering in- 
formation by means of interviews and by means of tests, as well as in 
utilizing the variety of data already on record or obtainable by others 
as the occasion demands. Of major importance are the knowledge and 
skill required to assist youth in modifying whatever it is in their mode 
of living which needs modification and in using information about 
themselves to make reasonable predictions and relevant wise choices. 

In the following chapters these topics will be elaborated. The prin- 
ciples to be practiced will be discussed but it is not expected that a 
mastery of these principles will assure competence in counseling activi- 
ties. Only practice, under supervision, can assure any degree of sound 
effectiveness in the work of the counselor or psychologist. 


SUMMARY 


A variety of factors were responsible for the development of a person- 
nel point of view in education. Though interest in the pupil as an 
individual characterizes a great part of today’s educational activities at 
all levels, this interest is not yet free from recurring attacks by those 
who hold that training the intellect is the sole function of the school. 

Where an active personnel interest exists, it is manifested in the ac- 
tivities of vocational counselors, school social workers, school psycholo- 
gists, counselors, and various other functionaries. Whatever the title, 
whatever the training, we must not forget that casework must be uni- 
fied by the needs, capacities, and abilities of individuals. Furthermore, 
the fundamental unity of all education is its guidance function. To 
carry out this function we need the classroom teacher and the specialist. 
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The special function of the latter is to assist the individual pupil to 
greater self-realization. This may be done by alleviating present diffi- 
culty and by formulating well-conceived courses of action that will 
forestall conflict and frustration. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Evaluation of Behavior 


The Problem 


P MENTION has been made of the failure of individuals and 
of the use of individual methods to correct or prevent such failure. 
Correction or prevention of error implies a conception of what is right; 
otherwise we have no basis for knowing what is error. The question 
of what is right faces everyone as an individual and, in a special way, 
everyone who aspires to counsel. Some sort of evaluation of behavior 
cannot be avoided. 


THEORY OF VALUE 


Probably man's misfortunes, fears, and dissatisfactions have been 
responsible for his long quest for a definition of the good life. In the 
first chapter we saw that this quest, politics from the point of view of 
Society, has had a long history. From the point of view of the individ- 
ual the search for the good life has been carried on under the name of 
ethics. Philosophers and religious leaders have for centuries wrestled 
With such questions as “For what should one strive?" *What should 
one do in the face of adversity?” “What are our social responsibilities?” 
“Ts life worth living?” “What is beauty?” and “When is reasoning 
valid?” These and similar problems constitute the body of ethics, 
esthetics, logic, and politics, the normative sciences. Since the nine- 
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teenth century, the questions of what ought to be have been discussed 
under the name of axiology or the theory of value. 


THE NORM, OR IDEAL 


A standard of conduct or behavior is known as a norm, from the 
Latin norma, a carpenter's or mason's square. Metaphorically the term 
meant a pattern or rule, since it was with the square that the workman 
tested the rightness of what he had done. That which exemplifies the 
norm is the normal. (In mathematics the normal is a perpendicular, 
that which forms a right angle, the carpenter’s square.) 

About the only contemporary use of normal in this sense is in the 


expression “normal school.” Such a school was organized in France as 
l'école normale in 1794, a model school w 


methods were used. Charles Brooks and 
the idea of a normal school to this countr 
in 1839.1 

The norm, in the strict sense of the term, 
is something to which one may aspire bu 
achieve. The nature of the ideal may be inferred from postulates, but 


these inferences are seldom if ever amenable to controlled experimenta- 
tion or statistical evaluation of probable error. 


herein the best pedagogical 
Calvin E. Stowe introduced 
y at Lexington, Massachusetts, 


implies an ideal and thus 
t is unlikely to reach or 


Needs for Evaluating Behavior 
CONCERN ABOUT STATUS 


One may be concerned. with an evaluation of his behavior even 


though he is not concerned with the question of whether or not his 
behavior is ideal. The common expression “How am I doing?" reflects 
à concern with the adequacy of behavior Which is probably a result of 
the premium our Society places upon pr 
importance of winning, 
Which are often conside 
Evaluation of behavior 


spect to one's peers, 
u—€—— MÀ 

1 Charles A. Harper, 4 Century of Public Teacher Education, Washington: The Hugh 
Birch-Horace Mann Fund, for the American Association of Teachers Colleges, 1939. 
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CONCERN ABOUT LIKELIHOOD OF SUCCESS 


Desire for such evaluation may result from more and better reasons 
than a mere concern with pre-eminence. One may wish to know his 
chances of succeeding in a contemplated task. Intelligent decisions can 
be made only in terms of such information. Providing such informa- 
tion is one of the important phases of vocational counseling. 


CONCERN ABOUT PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


Sometimes the question “How am I doing?” really means, “Am I 
doing as well as can be expected?” This question may imply concern 
about ability, or it may spring from genuine ignorance of what con- 
stitutes good performance. The beginning chess player may not know 
whether or not to be satisfied with his inferior game until he meets 
the expert player. 

Judgment of one's place among his peers is not casy and is possible 
only to a limited degree. Neither is judgment of one's fellows easy. 
The whole field of measurement in education and psychology bears 
witness to the intricacies of the problem. Adequate sampling of tasks, 
suitable reference points, and many other obstacles have been encoun- 
tered, and not yet overcome, by the measurement specialist. 

Casual, unsystematic evaluation of one’s effectiveness is almost cer- 
tain to be crude and misleading, and, under some circumstances, may 
have disheartening consequences. The college freshman athlete who 
Was outstanding in his high school conference may find that in a 
larger sphere of competition he is just one of many mediocre players. 
The high school honor student may find undreamed-of competition 
which he matches knowledge and skill with other first-year college 
students. Knowing how to get along with a limited number of people 
in one’s home town does not assure skill in contacts with varieties of 


Personalities not previously encountered. 


CONCERN WHEN UNDER SPECIAL STRESS 


g how well one is doing in meeting difficult 


Th bl f judgin: 
ir erin E lly grave. Is the situation with which one 


and trying situations is especia! 
is faced really bad enough to excuse the shortcomings that seem so 
apparent? This question is particularly acute with respect to the more 
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personal and private portions of one’s life. Everyone seeks to conceal 
his difficulties, with the result that opportunities for making adequate 
comparative judgments are limited. Even when we learn of cases like 
our own, we wonder whether or not these cases are really identical; 
they may seem similar but we fear that there are important differences 
which escape our observation. Adequate self-evaluation is well-nigh 
impossible. 

An extreme example of this type of problem is the case of the student 
who is rejected by his parents. Having known only one set of parents, 
he cannot judge his own position. Other youngsters seem to have better 
relations with their parents, but still he cannot be sure of the cause of 
his own difficulties. Perhaps the cause lies within himself; perhaps 
there is something wrong with him. Such a conclusion leads to emo- 
tional disturbance which only aggravates the situation, and, in the 
end, such a disturbance may lead to a severe personality disorder. 


CONCERN ABOUT MENTAL DISORDER 


The mention of personality disorder suggests another reason for 
desiring an evaluation of behavior. You will recall that soon after psy- 
chological factors were recognized as being responsible for, or at least 
contributors to, the production of psychoneuroses or psychoses, the 
importance of mental hygiene was scen. Severely disturbed behavior 
is now recognized as the probable consequence of antecedents which 
may have had a long history, rather than as a sudden eruption. Thus 
behavior deviation, though slight, may be the sign of an oncoming 
disturbance of severely incapacitating nature. 

As a result of academic teaching and popular writing, the possible 
premonitory significance of behavior has come to be widely recognized. 
“How am I doing?" may mean “Am I heading for a breakdown?" 
Often such concern results from partial knowledge or even from super- 
stition which antedate the psychological era in mental illness. 

A brilliant college student who had been studying quite hard for 
examinations began to have rather vivid dreams, and this caused him 
to fear that a serious personality disturbance might be in the offing. 
Upon the advice of his fiancée he consulted a counselor. After a few 
conferences he came to see that his disturbing dreams were nothing 
more than the consequence of tension resulting from his desire to 
obtain the high grades which would enable him to get a much-desired 
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fellowship. No sinister weakness on his part seemed to be involved, 
and his anxiety about his anxiety was allayed. 

In situations such as the one just described, knowledge of the ade- 
quacy or the degree or kind of inadequacy of one's behavior is im- 
portant. Lack of an answer to the question, "What does my behavior 
mean?" may cause considerable distress and may even lead to defi- 
nitely inadequate behavior. Where the questionable behavior implies 
incipient severe disorder, early recognition may help to avoid the 
danger and possibly make alleviation of the difficulty easier. It is here 
that the counselor can be of special value. 


Conceptions of Normal as the Usual 
and as the Lawful 


Some standards for judging behavior exist whenever behavior brings 
complaint from anyone, either from the person exhibiting it or from 
his fellows. Many such standards are little more than superstition; 
they are not consistent and represent a primitive mode of evaluation. 


ABNORMAL AS UNLAWFUL 


Seemingly inadequate behavior is sometimes described as abnormal 
in contrast with the normal. This description may imply a distinction 
between the lawful or “natural” and the non-lawful or “unnatural.” 
In the light of such a distinction, psychological principles of explana- 
tion are believed to exist for everyday behavior, but behavior not classi- 
fied as normal either cannot be comprehended under these laws and 
is non-lawful or is assumed to require special laws, the supposed prin- 
ciples of abnormal psychology. Though it has been some time since a 
competent psychiatrist or “abnormal” psychologist has believed in any 
such transcendental principles, the term abnormal psychology still 
Persists in textbook titles and chapter headings. 

So-called abnormal behavior must be comprehended within the 
general principles of behavior, and principles which do not encompass 
such behavior are inadequate. Though much bizarre behavior is not yet 
understood, the psychologist can only admit that either his principles 
or his applications of them are inadequate, or that he has not yet dis- 
covered the circumstances which produce the seemingly inexplicable 
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behavior; he cannot formulate special principles? Abnormal in the 
sense of the non-lawful has no meaning in psychology, and to define 
behavior as lawful in no way defines its adequacy as a mode of living. 


NORMAL AS THE USUAL 


A somewhat more sophisticated usage of normal is that which im- 
plies that behaviór is adequate if it is usual. This attempt to define the 
norm of conduct statistically seems to have arisen as a consequence of 
the discovery of the random distribution of errors. 

This discovery grew out of the mathematical study of games of 
chance. In 1733 De Moivre (1667-1754) finally resolved previous diffi- 
culties and formulated the Law of Error as the infinite expansion of 
the binomial (p + q), where p and q are, respectively, probabilities 
that an event will happen and that it will fail. This Law of Error 
seemed to bring order where there had been chaos? Quetelet (1796- 
1874) introduced the concept of l'homme moyen, “the average man.” 
It is not clear when the curve of error was first called the normal 
curve, but it was so called by Lexis and probably by Quetelet, Normal, 
meaning typical, was first used in 1828, and in 1843 it was used to 
describe body temperature. 

Finally, it was Sir Francis Galton (1822-1911) who gave greatest 
impetus to the concept of the normal as the typical. He saw the Law of 
Frequency of Error as the supreme Law of Unreason, for “Whenever a 
large sample of chaotic elements are taken in hand and marshalled in 
order of their magnitude, an unsuspected and most beautiful form of 
regularity proves to have been latent all along." * In another place he 
says, "Objects that bear the same name, or can be described by the 
same phrase, are thereby acknowledged to have common points of 
resemblance, and to rank as members of the same species, class or 
whatever else we may please to call the group. On the other hand, 


every object has differences peculiar to itself, by which it is distin- 
guished from others." 5 


Here we see a taxonomic interest associated 
with the doctrine of evo 


lution doctrine. Chance fluctuations concealed 


ewes se 
UN S. Marzolf, “The Disease Concept in Psychology," Psychol. Rev. (1947), 54, 
211-221. 
3 Hclen M. Walker, Studies in the Histo 
and Wilkins, 1929, pp. 13-17. 
4 Natural Inheritance, London: Macmillan, 1889, p. 86. 
5 Op, cit, p. 55. 


ry of Statistical Method, Baltimore: Williams 
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the true nature of the species just as the dispersion of errors concealed 
the true mean, It is possible that it was for this reason that Galton said 
that the curve of error might “with propriety be distinguished as 
‘normal.’ " 

The question of whether the normal as the usual is truly a norm in 
the sense of the ideal is really the question whether what is average 
for a species is ideal for it. The doctrine of evolution seems to rest 
upon the assumption that the ideal and the average are not necessarily 
the same, for natural selection maintains some species but allows others 
to disappear. If we disregard the argument based on the doctrine of 
evolution, we still have ample reason to reject the usual as the ideal. 
When someone says, "That's just human nature,” he means that such 
behavior is what one may usually expect, yet scarcely anyone who uses 
this phrase implies that human nature is ideal, or even that the be- 
havior under discussion is desirable. Data presented in Chapter I 
showed that the “average” person has many problems which he does 
not believe he is meeting adequately. Clearly the “true mean” is not an 
adequate description of a norm of conduct. 

In educational situations the average student is seldom if ever con- 
sidered an ideal student. The fact that the average college student 
reads so many words per minute with a certain degree of comprehen- 
sion is no indication that such a student, using better methods, might 
not do much better. With improved reading instruction for all, what 
is now average might well turn out to be quite inferior. Similarly, 
the grade school child whose achievement tests scores indicate that he 
is achieving at his grade level according to the “norms” might with 
better instruction achieve a far higher mark. The average score for a 
grade is not necessarily the educational optimum. 

In actual practice “normal” indicates a range. For example, normal 
intelligence falls within range of 20 to 30 I.Q. points. In medicine, 
variations from the mean are recognized as “normal” variations. The 
admission of a range as normal implies some external criterion of 
normality. The establishment of such a range is predicated upon em- 
Pirical evidence showing that adverse consequences do not follow 
slight deviations, and as in the case of intelligence, that slight deviations 
do not call for modified educational or social provisions nor show 
themselves in notably different social usefulness. ar 

Furthermore, deviations from the mcan are not qualitatively similar 
in their significance. I.Q-'s sufficiently below the mean have definitely 
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unfavorable significance, while superior I.Q.’s usually are looked upon 
favorably, but whether or not superior intelligence is actually desirable 
is decided on the basis of considerations related to the structure of 
society rather than on an individual basis. 

Though the mean, or a range about the mean, does not define the 
norm in the sense of the ideal, it does serve as a convenient reference 
point, and as Galton suggested, the “normal” curve does provide a 
useful basis for describing the relative positions of people with respect 
to some dimension of behavior. Standard scores and centile scores are 
useful indices of relative standing with respect to the norm group. 
Good practice demands, however, that the source of the norm group 
be described by whoever publishes norms because a norm group does 
not have any absolute definitive status. A statistical norm then, is a 
convenient description of things as they are, not necessarily as they 
should be. It helps to answer the question, “How am I doing?" in 
terms of how other people are doing, but fails to include evidence 
that how others are doing is all right. 

In the statistical sense the normal is the tolerable as judged by cur- 
rent standards. As our conceptions of what might be are changed, our 
judgments of what is tolerable change. The increase in life expectancy 
has altered our conception of what the typical 65-year-old person is like. 
Increased knowledge of what constitutes good reading ability makes 
us less willing to tolerate what was once "average." Our sensitivity to 
What constitutes mental health makes us more aware of deficiencies. 
We must not overlook the fact, however, that any behavior which is 
unusual, and in this sense is abnormal, may have premonitory signifi- 
cance. What it foreshadows can only be determined by our experience 
with similar unusual behavior or as a result of a detailed study of the 
particular case. 

Finally, we must keep in mind that the mere fact that behavior is 


unusual is no basis for concluding that it is inadequate or that it will 
lead to inadequate behavior. 


The Adjustment Concept 


Sometimes when the question of the adequacy of behavior is raised it 
takes the form of "Is he adjusted?" or *How well adjusted is he?" 
Any discussion of the adequacy of behavior calls for an investigation 
of the meaning of adjustment. Particularly we are interested in whether 
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the adjustment concept defines the ideal, serves as a basis for evaluat- 
ing relative status, or enables one to anticipate neuroses, psychoses, or 
any other form of inadequate behavior. 


BIOLOGICAL ADAPTATION 


Hinshaw ? traces the adjustment concept to Herbert Spencer (1820- 
1903), the biologist. The concept of natural selection states that those 
forms of life which are not adapted to their environment eventually 
become extinct; only the fit survive. From this, Spencer held that per- 
fect life consisted of perfect adjustment. Thus biological adjustment or 
adaptation is a criterion of life; adaptive behavior is that which main- 
tains life. 

In the animal world adaptation exists only if an animal’s genetic 
equipment is such as to permit continuation of life. The animal's self- 
maintenance is thought of as instinctive. Relatively little learning or 
problem solving enters into the animal’s struggle for existence; the 
weak perish. Adaptation is essentially a phylogenetic process, or, as a 
state of being, the end result of a process. 

Adaptation to environment is a human as well as a non-human 
necessity. Man’s intelligence, sensory, and motor capacities are im- 
portant to him. The stupid, the blind, the crippled, if sufficiently 
handicapped, cannot survive by their own efforts. While it is difficult 
to make a valid comparison, man’s range of adaptive capacity seems 
to be relatively greater than that of any other species. Man, for instance, 
has succeeded in maintaining himself in virtually every climate and 
region of the earth. Few animal species have so wide a range of 
habitat. It may be that we should say that natural selection has devel- 
oped variously adapted sub-species of human beings, but this view runs 
a risk of seeming to support psychological differences between races. 

Phylogenetic alterations in the characteristics of human beings have 
undoubtedly taken place since the time of Pithecanthropus Erectus, 
but, even some of the earliest societies seem to have made an imme- 
diate effort to ease the problem of adaptation. Special care, for instance, 
was given to the weak, the sickly, the intellectually dull. Mutual aid 
in the struggle for existence was the leading, if not the principal, moti- 
vation for the formation of societies. 
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6 Robert P. Hinshaw, “The Concept of Adjustment and the Problem of Norms,” 
Psychol. Rev. (1942), 49, 284-292. 
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FUNCTIONALISM 


The adjustment concept was introduced into psychology by those 
who came to be known as functionalists. Those psychologists who 
considered the chief problem of psychology to be man's function- 
ing rather than his conscious states readily saw in the adjustment 
concept tbe crux of the problem of human behavior. Those chiefly 
responsible for introducing the adjustment concept into psychology, 
according to Hinshaw, were John Dewey, James Angell, and Harvey 
Carr. Since the incursion of functionalism, American psychology has 
been essentially the study of the adjustment process. 

In man this process of adjustment is more than an unfolding of 
genetically determined patterns of behavior, the instincts. In fact, in- 
stinct as a proper topic in psychology has virtually disappeared. The 


problem of human adjustment has come to be that of learning and 
problem-solving. 


ADAPTATION AND IMPLICIT ADEQUACY 


The concept of adaptation has implicit in it a criterion of adequacy. 
The maintenance of life is the criterion by which adaptation as a 
state of being is defined and it is the end which adaptation as a process 
achieves. For some the concept of adjustment is identical with that of 
adaptation. Consequently, one's acts constitute adjustment if they 
work, however indirectly, toward the maintenance of life. 


PROCESS AND STATE OF BEING 


One might construe "maintenance of life" so broadly as to include 
the satisfaction of all social interests and problems, and 
conception were satisfactory, then psychological adjustment and bio- 
logical adaptation would differ only in complexity. For most psychol- 
ogists it seems more profitable to consider adjustment as different from 
adaptation. Mowrer and Kluckhohn? distinguish between the two 


concepts by relating adaptation to natural selection and adjustment to 
learning and problem-solving. 


Adjustment, as a process 


if such a broad 


, is learning and problem-solving carried 
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on by each individual; it is ontogenetic rather than phylogenetic. Since 
no two people perceive the main problems of life in the same way nor 
respond to what they do perceive in an identical manner, the process 
is different for each person. It is hoped that the end result will be a 
satisfactory relation of an individual to his environment. This is ad- 
justment as a state of being, the result of a process. 

The problem of knowing when an individual's relation to his en- 
vironment is satisfactory is complicated by the fact that man does not 
only adjust to his environment as he finds it, but also modifies the 
environment itself better to suit his needs. His efforts to modify his 
physical environment have, to date, been limited to such activities as 
draining swamps, controlling the flow of rivers, and irrigating arid 
regions. His social environment, however, the product as it is of pre- 
vious generations of men, is much more susceptible to change, and 
what it will or can become depends in large part on the activities of 
the present generation. A satisfactory relationship with the social en- 
vironment can only be defined by involving ethical and political 
principles, and as we have seen, our current conception of these prin- 
ciples, is neither absolute nor immutable. 

The adjustment concept calls attention to a goal but does not tell 
us when the goal has been reached. There remains a need for some 
supplementary criteria by which the nature of the goal may be defined. 


Criteria of Adequate Adjustment 


AS THE NORMAL 


n adequate state of adjustment is to say that 
that the behavior is usual. Since, at 
d adjustment are synonymous terms, 
everything that has been said about the normal as a criterion of ade- 
quacy applies here. Consequently, we can but repeat that adjustment 
which is normal is neither necessarily nor probably ideal. The relative 
adequacy of one’s adjustment, however, may be evaluated with respect 
to the norm as a reference point, and deviations from the usual may 


have premonitory significance. 


One way of defining a 
it is normal, generally meaning 
least in this context, behavior an 
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AS MATURITY 


Adjustment is sometimes defined as maturity. Such a definition calls 
attention to the fact that infantile modes of meeting life are usually 
supplanted by more effective means as one grows older. Eventually 
that level of adjustive accomplishment which presumably character- 
izes the average adult is reached. The individual outgrows temper 
tantrums, exercises more self-direction, and has heterosexual interests. 
The more obvious forms of infantile behavior have been dispensed 
with, but his behavior is no more adequate nor ideal than is the be- 
havior of the average adult of our culture. Once again we face the 
limitation that the adjustment of the average adult is not ideal. The 
immaturity-maturity continuum has descriptive usefulness only. 


AS THE IDEAL 


Some writers use the phrase mature adjustment when describing 
their version of the ideal adjustment. Such a use of the term is partic- 
ularly common in popular mental hygiene discussion. Much writing 
on this subject is helpful to the layman, but it is only the presentation 
of opinion and seldom consistent in its content. 

Since much of life consists of meeting frustration, 
emotional response is so fre 
tional adjustment” 


and since an 
quently the consequence, the phrase “emo- 
is often used. Emotional adjustment is said to be 
good if emotional, infantile behavior does not occur in the face of 
frustrating situations. Thus the phrase describes a lack of inferior re- 
sponses rather than a positive kind of adjustment. 


AS TENSION REDUCTION 


Shaffer has seemed to suggest that tensio 


g n reduction may be a 


criterion of adjustment. He states that “. . . the sole criterion of what 
constitutes the solution of a problem is tension reduction.” When 
the goal is reached the state of tension which instituted the activity 
ceases; adjustment has been achieved, 

Hinshaw has criticized tension reduc 


tion as a criterion of adjustment 
on the grounds that it does not 


provide for social progress. For him 


8L. F. Shaffer, The Psychology of Adjustment, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1937, p. 122. 
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tension reduction is essentially conformity, ie. the individual does 
what is necessary to solve the problems of living which his environ- 
ment presents, but does nothing to alter his environment. 

Hinshaw seems to overlook the fact that for many people the im- 
perfections and inefficiencies of our culture and the discomforts of our 
physical environment engender those tensions which stimulate in- 
vention, reform, and all progressive movements. Tension reduction 
does not necessarily mean conformity, nor does it necessarily lead to 
progress. We may think of it as a possible necessary condition for 
adequacy but not a sufficient one. 

"Tension reduction is, of itself, an inadequate criterion of adjustment 
for another reason, one clearly expressed by Shaffer. He draws atten- 
tion to the fact that direct and immediate satisfaction of one motive, 
that is, tension reduction, may run counter to the satisfaction of other 
motives. For this reason he states that adequate adjustment requires 
that a person "satisfy all his motives with regard for their function as 
an interrelated system . . .”° Adequate adjustment must be integrated 
motive satisfaction, or integrated tension reduction. 

To state the matter in another way, let us distinguish between ad- 
justment to a particular problem and over-all adjustment to life. In 
the first instance, adjustment, tension reduction, and problem solving 
are equivalent terms describing the removal of a particular obstacle. 
In the second, adjustment describes the manner of meeting all ob- 
stacles and situations. It may be good or bad for there are different 
ways of solving one’s many problems. A good way is one which does 
not solve one problem by creating others for the individual or his 
society. i 

A person may be very well integrated and yet poorly adjusted in 
that he flouts the demands of society- He may have no desire to con- 
form although his behavior is thoroughly integrated in the direction 
of satisfying his own desires in spite of social demands, or even at the 
expense of society. In view of this possibility, adjustment has been 


defined as a compromise between the inner drives of the individual 


and the demands of society. 

It seems clear that tension reduction may very well occur when the 
ideal compromise is reached, but we are still confronted with the 
question of what this ideal compromise should be. We are left with 


— 


9 Op. cit., p. 138. 
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the problems of ethics and politics. Even if there were some direct 
means of observing the elimination of tension we could not be sure 
whether indifference or the ideal had been reached. To put the matter 
in another way, it is not possible for an individual to be thoroughly in 
harmony with the society of which he is a member, free from tension, 
and yet mentally unhealthy? Such would be the case if we consider 
the possibility of an entire society being mentally unhealthy. We would 
expect that such a society would ultimately disintegrate and be super- 
seded. 

The psychologist cannot define the ideal society nor the ideal life. 
He cannot afford to ignore the problem entirely, for it is probably 
true that some ideals are more difficult to achieve than others and 
that failures of adjustment may be more frequently associated with 
them. We cannot entirely separate means from ends. While the psy- 
chologist’s knowledge may eventually contribute toward the refine- 
ment of our definition of the ideal, for the present he recognizes that 
adequate adjustment will be achieved by the most efficient integration 
of the demands of the individual and the demands of society which 


also provides for the steady improvement of both the individual and 
society, 


ADEQUACY OF MEANS 


The psychologist can be helpful in evaluating some of the means 
by which accepted ideals may be achieved. Experimental and clinical 
studies of manifest failure to achieve our culture patterns have yielded 
a considerable amount of knowledge about effective ways of achieving 
whatever goals we have accepted. 

Studies of cases of school subject-matter disability, such as in read- 


ing, spelling, and arithmetic, have given us a picture of unskillful and 


inadequate ways of attacking the problems encountered in acquiring 
skills in these subjects. Stud 


ies of all phases of learning, ideational or 
sensorimotor, in school, industry, or elsewhere, have led to methods of 
diagnosing inefficient and inaccurate achievement, An accumulation 
of case studies of individual difficulties in personal and social aspects 
of life has uncovered recurring errors. Behavior formerly accepted as 
the perversity of an unmodifiable human nature is now seen as the 
consequence of common human problems. Based on all we have 
learned, some Principles of effective living have been formulated. 
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With respect to the acquisition of knowledge and motor skills teach- 
ing and learning methods which constitute the rules for achieving 
“good form” or the correct attack have been developed. Similarly there 
are rules for acquiring acceptable satisfaction of major personal and 
social needs, for meeting frustration, and for dealing with others in 
social contacts; these are called the principles of mental health and 
are to be found, in one form or another, in many works on the subject 
of mental hygiene. 

There is one such principle that is of such great importance for 
counseling that mention of it must be made here. Adequate adjust- 
ment is largely dependent upon the extent to which an individual is 
able to see himself as he is and to accept what he sees objectively. This 
is important and, at the same time, exceedingly difficult because so 
much of our “selves” is unconscious, largely as a result of our efforts 
at concealment. Much counseling is concerned with helping the in- 
dividual to see and accept his motives and capacities. 

Now to return to the original questions concerning the adequacy 
of adjustment—Does the adjustment concept define the ideal? The 
answer seems to be “No.” It does not give us an ethical ideal nor 
does it define the ideal society which we must strive to create. We 
can state in general terms what the task of adjustment is and thus 
have a clearer view of the problem. 

Accepting adjustment as integrated tension reduction which com- 
Promises the demands of the individual with those of society, we have 
come to recognize adequate and inadequate ways of striving toward 
this end. In other words, we have some understanding of adjustment 
as a process, Knowing which processes are effective and which are in- 
effective enables us to anticipate seriously incapacitating habits, whether 
they be in reading or in interpersonal relationships. Evaluations of 
Performance have provided us with norms from which one’s relative 
Position may be inferred. Though we cannot define the good life nor 
the perfect society, we are aware of standards whereby some severe 
adjustive failures may be anticipated and to some extent prevented, 
leaving the individual free to work efficiently toward his ideals. 


Criteria of Maladjustment 


Discussions of maladjustment frequently include the question of 
Whether the normal and the abnormal differ from one another in 
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degree or in kind. The problem is really whether there are simply 
degrees of maladjustment from the mild to the severely incapacitating 
or whether maladjustive behavior can be classified in terms of kinds, 
either on the basis of nosology, the study of symptoms; etiology, the 
study of causes; or both. The answer seems to be that there are kinds 
of maladjustment, that each kind may vary in degree, but that some 
kinds are more likely to be severe than others. 

Any behavior which falls short of the ideal is inadequate, and this 
is true whether we are talking about the direction of activity or about 
its efficiency. Since it is “normal” to be inadequate, what are the prac- 
tical criteria by which persons are characterized as maladjusted? 


TROUBLESOME BEHAVIOR 


Non-ideal adjustment is usually called maladjustive when it causes 
trouble for someone. An individual may complain of his own inade- 
quacy and suffer anxiety because of it, or his parents, peers, or 
teachers may be disturbed by his behavior. In the case of parents and 
teachers, particularly today as they are becoming psychologically more 
sophisticated, behavior may be considered maladjustive not because 


of the trouble it now causes, but because of what it may lead to in the 
years to come. 


INEFFICIENCY 


Even though no spectacular trouble-making incident occurs, mani- 
fest inefficiency may betray maladjustment. In laboratory learning 
experiments, we may measure efficiency in terms of the amount accom- 
plished in a given interval of time, or by the number of errors made 
in doing a specified amount of work. It is also possible, though diffi- 
cult, to measure learning and working efficiency by the energy con- 
sumed. In non-laboratory situations, particularly those involving social 
adjustment, energy cannot be measured directly, but the excessive non- 
constructive use of energy can be inferred from the existence of habit 
mannerisms and similar evidences of anxiety. In social situations errors 
will be in the form of interpersonal difficulties. In short, the malad- 
justed person is identified by the small amount he accomplishes, the 
many errors he makes, the excessive time it takes him to perform a 
task, and the irrelevant acts he performs. 
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INVOLVEMENT OF CORE OF PERSONALITY 


There is a difference between the person who performs maladjustive 
acts and the person who is maladjusted. Some individuals are so well 
organized and so efficient that they are referred to as well-adjusted 
even though they may often perform specific acts which are inadequate 
for the task at hand. It is only when maladjustive acts affect the major 
life purposes and interfere with the fundamental integration of the 
individual’s wants that we refer to him as maladjusted. When such a 
situation occurs in a person who has been considered well-adjusted 
we may say, “He is no longer himself.” 


Kinds of Maladjustment 
DEFICIENCIES IN SKILL 


Deficiencies in skill needed for achieving desired goals constitute 
One class of maladjustive behavior. Under this heading we may list all 
the school subject-matter disabilities, such as in reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, study habits, written and oral expression. Classed here also 
is lack of social skills such as the ability to meet new acquaintances 
easily, carry on a conversation, or gain the cooperation of one’s peers. 
Many speech defects are essentially a lack of skill in the use of the 


Speech apparatus. 


DEFICIENT REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATION AND CONFLICT 


The second class of maladjustment is usually broken down into 
Subclasses: (a) the defense mechanisms such as rationalization, projec- 
tion, aggressive reactions, including some forms of delinquency, and 
Withdrawal behavior; (b) the psychoneuroses, and (c) the psychoses. 

lso included in the latter are conditions which are manifestations of 


Organic lesion such as paresis and psychosis with cerebral arteriosclero- 
Sis, 


DEFICIENT SKILL AND FRUSTRATION 


It is seldom that poor performance does not result in some feeling of 
Tustration with attendant anxiety and defensive symptoms. It is also 
true that anxiety may be responsible for inferior ability to perform. 
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This is nowhere better illustrated than in the school. Anxieties result- 
ing from the teacher-pupil relationship may be responsible for reading 
retardation, or reading retardation caused, let us say, by absence due 
to illness, may cause feelings of inadequacy which lead to aggressive 
behavior. The two kinds of difficulty may interact in that the aggres- 
sive behavior creates more tension which in turn accentuates the read- 
ing disability. The distinction between disabilities and motivational 
problems is a matter of convenience in thinking of etiology and 
diagnostic technique, a distinction seldom maintained in practice. 
The psychoses are usually referred to as disease and are thereby 
presumed to have some special status etiologically. While it is un- 
doubtedly true that etiological factors differ, there does not seem to 
be any need for calling this particular set of etiological factors diseases. 


Consciousness and Maladjustive Behavior 


An interesting and important feature of maladjustive behavior is its 
relation to consciousness. One very important characteristic of reactions 
to frustrations is the fact that unconscious motivation plays a pre- 
dominant role in their development. For this reason the behavior is 
not only troublesome to the one who exhibits it, but also inexplicable 
to him. In those forms of maladjustment where efficiency is impaired 
by errors in performance, the one who makes the errors is not aware 
of them. Finally, in this latter connection, we must remember that 
the more any act is practiced, whether it is an efficient or inefficient 
one, the more automatic and less accessible to analysis it becomes. 


Non-Adjustment 
Sometimes the term “non-adjustment” 
in which an individual is absolutely inc 
If there were some compulsion, 


perform a task, emotional resp 
would be non- 


diréctly contri 


is used to apply to a situation 
apable of making any response. 
either self- or externally-imposed, to 
onse would result and persist. This 
adjustment in that the emotional behavior would not 
bute to the solution of the problem at hand. Non-adjust- 
ment would cease when the individual somehow circumvented the 
necessity for performing the task or learned how to meet it, however 
inadequately. Shaffer!9 has described neurasthenia as a persistent 
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non-adjustive reaction in that a perpetual state of emotional exhaustion 
and turmoil exists and nothing, not even a circumventing subterfuge, 
is devised to alleviate the situation. Generally speaking, however, a 
non-adjustive state is a transient one. 


Etiology of Maladjustment 


Everything we know concerning learning as a process and concerning 
the environmental factors which determine what will or will not be 
learned contributes to our understanding of the etiology of maladjust- 
ment. Some of this knowledge has resulted from laboratory experi- 
mentation but much of it has been obtained through clinical 
observation. One of the more urgent problems of present-day 
Psychology is the organization of laboratory and clinical findings into 
a comprehensive theory of personality. 

To provide a basis for understanding the problems of diagnosis and 
therapy, a brief outline of learning and the influence of organic and 
environmental factors will be presented. 


LEARNING 


Inadequate means of achieving desired ends may, quite obviously, 
result from failure to learn a particular act or skill, or from having 
learned an awkward or inefficient mode of performance. A youngster 
may be unable to do subtraction problems because he never learned 
what to do when the digit in the subtrahend is larger than the one 
in the minuend, or he may have learned a procedure which fails to 
work in all cases. At any rate he cannot perform the task adequately. 
In many cases of school learning deficiency, it is important to recognize 
that failure to perform may be the consequence of never having been 
taught. We are prone to assume one type of cause and overlook other 
Possibilities, 

Inadequate reactions to frustration and conflict are also the result of 
earning or its lack. The very occurrence of conflicts and frustrations is 
often chargeable to what has or has not been learned, and when 
Tustrations and conflicts are encountered, the subsequent action is 
Certainly influenced by what kind of learning, if any, has previously 
Occurred, 

Frustrations and conflicts may occur because the individual has 
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acquired the wrong motives, in the sense that some of his motives are 
socially disapproved or that they are inconsistent with his capacity. 
Some delinquency is an illustration of the former, while unrealistic 
vocational aspirations furnish a common example of the latter. 

A considerable amount of conflict results from a lack of organization 
of existing motives. The ego or self may be loosely organized or may 
be a conglomeration of inconsistent, “unorganizable” attitudes and 
aspirations, some of which are held unconsciously. The degree to which 
integration is achieved is often taken as an indication of “maturity” 
of adjustment. Unconscious desires cannot be integrated since they 
cannot be attacked rationally. The reason for this is that the process 
of repression by which they have become unconscious is essentially 
the inhibition of rational consideration in order to avoid pain. Perfect 
integration is no more possible than is any other perfection, but it 
is clear that the less integrated an individual is the more conflicts he 
carries about with him. 

Whatever the source of frustrations and conflicts, the manner of 
solving them is of great importance. Sometimes the individual is 
shielded from difficulty in early life and thus has not needed to learn 
effective modes of response. In some cases, parents permit ineffective 
reactions to succeed, and thus not only reinforce them but also prevent 
the acquisition of better ones. The maladjusted individual may be one 
who either has not learned how to meet frustration and resolve con- 
flicts or who has learned inadequate ways of doing so. 

In many individual problems, especially with school learning diffi- 
culties, the principal assistance that the counselor can give the learner 
is help in identifying his errors. Right responses cannot be reinforced 
at the expense of wrong responses if one does not know the difference 
between them. Helping the learner identify the nature of his errors 
is one of the main skills for which the golf “pro,” the music teacher, 
and the good athletic coach are paid. Knowing that one is not achiev- 
ing is a beginning, but knowing one’s errors specifically is a step 
towards eliminating them. 


In conclusion, then, maladjustment behavior results from lack of 
Opportunity to learn the right behavior, from the necessity of having 
had to learn without assistance from par 


ents or others or from teach- 
ing that was either inefficient or of the wrong sort. 
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ORGANIC FACTORS 


Troublesome behavior may appear to be the result of failure of 
adjustive efforts yet actually be the direct result of organic damage. 
While the treatment of organic conditions is the task of the physician, 
the fact that the behavior consequent upon such organic deficiencies 
may be confused with maladjustive behavior makes organic pathology 
important to the psychologist. 

The symptoms of organic defect most frequently confused with 
maladjustment are aggressive behavior and violent rages, “absences” 
which appear to be daydreaming, tics, stereotyped movements which 
may be confused with compulsions, and the aphasias. While organic 
defects are not as common as psychogenic disabilities, their incidence 
is by no means rare. 

In addition to accounting for behavior which may be confused with 
learning failure, organic conditions often predispose the individual 
to adjustive difficulty by presenting undue obstacles or limiting the 
capacities necessary for meeting ordinary problems. Crippling condi- 
tions are an example of the former, while mental deficiency is the 
Principal form of the latter. 

There are a number of organic syndromes which occur with 
Sufficient frequency to deserve special mention. Simple mental defi- 
ciency, mongolism, cretinism, idiopathic and symptomatic epilepsy, 
chorea, the sequelae of encephalitis, the orthopedic handicaps such as 
cerebral palsy and the results of poliomyelitis, partial sighted, blind- 
Ness, hardness of hearing, and deafness are the more common. The 
student unfamiliar with these conditions and similar ones should take 
Particular care to consult the reference at the end of this chapter. 

The etiological factors responsible for organic defects are naturally 
cither hereditary or adventitious. Among the latter we have such 
circumstances as physical trauma and bacterial or virus infection. The 
tissues most frequently defective or damaged, in cases where behavior 
disorders are symptoms, are the central nervous system, the peripheral 
nervous system, the endocrine glands, or some combination of these. 

In recent years there has been a growing belief that many illnesses 
Which have commonly been thought of as having a strictly physiologi- 
cal explanation may have, at least in part, a psychological explanation. 

he conditions which have been attributed to psychological factors 
are quite diverse and include hypertension, gastric and duodenal ulcers, 
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diabetes, and certain symptoms related to the allergies such as skin 
conditions, asthma, migraine, and hay fever. These are not to be 
confused with hysterical anesthesia or paralysis, but may be similar 
in their mechanism to the anxiety equivalents, principally tachycardia. 
Since such conditions seem to be more common among adults and 


are largely a matter of medical diagnosis, they will not be discussed 
in detail. 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 


The environment is important in the etiology of maladjustment 
because (1) it is the source of the problems to which one must adjust, 
(2) it consists, in part, of those who will give whatever training is 
provided for meeting life problems, and (3) except to the extent that 
the individual is creative, it determines the form of tension-reducing 
mechanisms that will be used in ineffective solutions of problems. 

Though the physical environment presents its problems for everyone, 
it is the social environment that is most significant in influencing the 
quality of adjustment. The culture in which one lives, one’s parents, 
teachers, and peers are the principal aspects of this social environment. 
Attention to an objective study of social aspects of the environment 
is a relatively recent development but there is already an extensive 
body of research and theoretical literature. 

As illustrative of intercultural investigations, the study of Jules ™ 
may be cited. He reports a comparison of some aspects of Pilaga and 
American culture which have to do, more or less directly, with the 
formation of four anxiety symptoms characteristic of American chil- 
dren, namely enuresis, thumb sucking, feeding problems, and mastur- 
bation. He concludes that the conditions for the formation of these 
symptoms are a characteristic of our culture. 

Parent-child and sibling relationships 
of the environmental factors affecting 
are discussed more full 

A number of investi 
upon children have 


are among the most significant 


development. These influences 
y in a later chapter. 


gations of the influence of teacher personalities 
been reported. Anderson and Brewer? found 
ae 
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statistically significant differences in behavior when children whose 
teacher was dominative were compared with those whose teacher was 
integrative. Differences in favor of mental health were associated with 
the integrative teacher. Snyder ™* has reviewed studies of this nature 
and concluded that teachers as a group are probably no more malad- 
justed than the members of any other professional group, but that 
their maladjustment has more serious consequences because of its 
influence upon children in their classes. 

Peer relationships have been the subject of descriptive studies involv- 
ing the construction of sociograms, and there have also been studies 
of the personality characteristics related to social acceptability. Investiga- 
tions of the influence of peers upon personality development, except 
With regard to delinquency, are rare. 

In conclusion, then, maladjustment results from the interaction of 
environmental and organic factors upon the progress and content of 
learning, Maladjustive the behavior may be, but it is still an adjust- 
ment and, for the most part, it is the consequence of learning. 


The Counselor and Adjustment Adequacy 


In view of the difficulty of defining adequate adjustment, the counselor 
does not have an absolute criterion by which to judge the behavior 
of those whom he is called upon to assist. It is easy to say that the 
counselor is not a judge of behavior, but often he must render judg- 
ment to answer certain specific questions which may arise. What, for 
example, should be the counselor's position when called upon to help 
youngsters having difficulty that points clearly to an inadequate cur- 
riculum? Should the counselor, at the individual's behest, assist him 
to become more efficient in an occupation which, though not illegal, 
is trivial and of little social utility? What should he do when called 
upon to help a person who is primarily a victim of the inadequacy of 
ur society? 

With regard to the school curriculum, the counselor must help the 
individual as best he can and also use his influence to formulate more 
desirable educational policies. In answer to the second question, the 
Counselor must take care not to devote too much time to trivial matters 
3t the expense of more pressing ones. Finally, the counselor must try 
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to help everyone make the best of situations as they are found. These 
glib answers are not satisfactory for they cannot fit all possible situa- 
tions, but these examples show that the counselor cannot be ignorant 
of problems of goals and ends. Nevertheless he must never fail to 
distinguish such problems from those which have scientific solutions, 
with a known estimate of error. 

The counselor must not lose sight of social responsibility for to do 
so often aggravates the counselee’s problem. On the other hand, he 
must not become so preoccupied with the individual’s problem as to 
lose sight of the broader social orientation. Finally, the counselor must 
not mistake his personal beliefs for the norm, nor must he allow him- 
self to fall victim to the delusion that because some of his beliefs are 
scientifically established, all of them are. 


SUMMARY 


The problems involved in evaluating behavior have concerned philoso- 
phers for many centuries and the issues involved in the normative 
sciences, or theory of value, are still capable of more than one mode 
of resolution. The normal in behavior is usually thought of as that 
which is common or typical but the fact that such behavior is usual 
does not attest to its adequacy. The abnormal may be conceived of as 
the unusual but never as the non-lawful. Adjustment involves more 
than accepting the status quo; it calls for efforts at improvement. 
Generally speaking, the counselor or Psychologist, as such, is more 
concerned with the suitability of means than with the desirability of 
ends. On the basis of clinical experience and currently held norms of 
suitability, he seeks to improve behavior. His main function is to help 


the client come to a degree of self-understanding that will enable him 
to choose goals wisely. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Theory of Diagnosis 


Diagnosis, Prediction, and Therapy 


T. COUNSELOR's TASK has been described as the correction of inadequate 
adjustment, or prediction on the basis of which inadequate adjustment 
may be prevented. Whatever the counselor does, or helps the counselee 
to do, depends upon diagnosis, the discovery of what is needed. 

Although the way the counselee is assisted is determined by what is 
needed, it is seldom possible to separate sharply the diagnostic, predic- 
tive and therapeutic functions of the counselor, either in time or in 
terms of activities. In some situations, diagnosis and therapy are 
carried on conjointly while in others diagnostic procedures may domi- 
nate first contacts and later be supplanted by activities which are 
principally therapeutic. In still other situations the counselor's sole 
function may be diagnostic; others will be responsible for later han- 
dling of the case in accordance with his recommendations. 


COMMON ELEMENTS 


Diagnostic, predictive, and therapeutic activities are bound together 
by the close personal relationship between the counselor and the coun- 
selee. Where diagnosis is an explicit first step in dealing with an in- 
dividual, the extent to which rapport is established will influence not 
only the validity of the diagnosis but directly and indirectly, effective- 
ness of whatever therapy must be undertaken once the diagnosis has 
78 * 
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been made. Conversely, some of the information most essential for 
diagnosis can be obtained only when self-acceptance, the result of 
therapeutic progress, has been achieved. 

In medical practice the phrase diagnosis ex juvantibus has been used 
to describe a conclusion about the cause of an illness based on the 
results of treatment. Even when a treatment is effective the correctness 
of the tentative diagnosis is not fully established, but when treatment 
is ineffective, it is highly probable that the diagnosis is at least partially 
incorrect. 

How the effectiveness of treatment enters into counseling practice 
may be illustrated by an instance such as the following. A college 
student seeks help in study techniques. He has no other problems, he 
says, and even though this latter claim is doubted by the counselor, an 
attack upon his professed need is begun. After several sessions, the 
counselee seems to lose interest in work on study methods and diverts 
the counselor to a discussion of his vocational choice, where subsequent 
counseling sessions reveal his major difficulties to be. Such an experi- 
ence can be described as a realization on the part of the counselee that 
the treatment he had prescribed for himself was not appropriate. The 
counseling has included both diagnostic and therapeutic elements. 


BASES FOR DIFFERENTIATION 


Diagnosis will be differentiated from prediction and treatment in 
those cases where the individual is unwilling to participate in the 
Process of discovering those aspects of his life significant for his ad- 
justment. Youths who have been delinquent are not always inclined 
to give the ideal cooperation which will be most helpful to them, yet 
those who have the responsibility for making some disposition of 
these boys and girls will need help. Some preliminary and partial 
diagnosis will be helpful to courts and other agencies. INo matter how 
inadequate such a diagnosis may be when compared with what might 
be achieved with the full cooperation of the person involved, it is 


better than no diagnosis at all. In all such cases, the diagnosis will 


serve to suggest ways in which the youth may be handled so that 


fuller understanding may be achieved. 

„Diagnosis may be separated from prediction and therapy in those 
situations where the problem involves someone who is unable to give 
the kind of cooperation necessary for the union of diagnosis and 
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therapy. The mentally retarded have but a limited capacity for self- 
expression and self-understanding. Young children can participate, 
through the methods of the play-interview and play therapy, in the 
process of diagnosis, but it seems unwise for the counselor to forego 
other diagnostic procedures which may be at least supplementary. 

Regardless of the ability of the counselee to participate in such a 
way as to make diagnosis, therapy, and prediction conjoint processes, 
the availability of information to the counselor constrains him to use 
it in order to facilitate his part in therapy. In the schools, records of 
certain aspects of the student's life are available and should be utilized 
whenever possible. Supplementary diagnostic activities may be very 
profitable and should be engaged in whenever possible. 

One note of caution is imperative here. When dealing with students 
of high school age or older, the desire for self-determination must be 
very carefully respected or the desired counseling relationship will be 
destroyed. For this reason it may be necessary to forego contacts with 
parents and teachers. What should be done in this matter depends 
upon the nature of the problem and the probable effects of such con- 
tacts. The significance of this issue will be clearer after we have studied 
the counseling relationship in a later chapter. 

There are many situations in which the counselor or psychologist is 
asked for a diagnosis only, because provision for the child, pursuant 
to the diagnosis and in terms of it, will be made by other agencies. 
Selection of children for special class placement, aforementioned 
referrals by the court, and referrals by state agencies charged with the 
care of the handicapped are situations calling for diagnosis and, prob- 
ably, prediction rather than for therapy. 


RELATIONSHIP ILLUSTRATED 


To illustrate more explicitly the relationship between diagnosis, 
therapy, and prediction, let us review the counselor's tasks. First, he 
may be called upon to aid in the choice of a course of action. For ex- 
ample, what shall be done about a child who, by everyone but his 
father, is said to be feeble-minded? The first task is to verify the 
presumed feeble-mindedness, a diagnostic procedure; the second prob- 
lem, assuming the child to be feeble-minded, will be a diagnosis of the 
family situation to determine what shall be done. If institutional 
placement seems desirable, a diagnosis of the father's attitude will be 
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an adjunct of the counseling process, a process of which self-diagnosis 
is part. 

Another problem frequently encountered by a school counselor is, 
“What are the educational possibilities of the handicapped child?” 
This is primarily a task of prediction, but it must be preceded by a 
diagnosis. It may then be necessary to teach the child’s parents to 
accept his limited possibilities, often a therapeutic process. Determina- 
tion of school readiness of the young child of school-entering age is 
primarily a matter of prediction based on diagnosis. So too are prob- 
lems of curricular and vocational choice. These are likely to involve 
more than simple prediction based on diagnosis for, particularly in 
the latter case, the counselee may be looking for evidence to support 
a strong desire. If this evidence is not found, his acceptance of 
the fact that his desires cannot be satisfied may be difficult. Before he 
can consider other possibilities, the counsclee must be brought to some 
degree of acceptance of his disappointment and be willing to search 
farther. From this point on, it will be difficult to separate diagnosis, 
prediction and therapy. Marital choice, a situation in which the high 
school counselor is seldom asked for assistance (perhaps unfortunately), 
involves a considerable amount of diagnosis of interests and person- 
ality characteristics, but may also involve a considerable measure of 
therapy. 

Where there has been failure in the attempted solution of a prob- 
lem, diagnosis is likely to be of first importance. Generally inferior 
school achievement calls first for diagnosis of capacities, interests, study 
habits, and the like. However, in cases where unconscious attitudes, 
fears, or social maladjustment are factors in the school retardation, 
the process of diagnosis will also involve, and to a considerable extent 
depend upon, the success of therapeutic measures. The same relation- 
ship between diagnosis and therapy holds for special subject-matter 
disabilities. In cases of personal disorganization and feelings of in- 
effectiveness the processes of diagnosis and therapy will be interwoven 
and carried on contemporaneously. The same will be true for in- 
dividuals complaining of social ineffectiveness or non-acceptance. 
Many times the counselor will be called upon for assistance in cases 
of manifest delinquency. Where maladjustment has progressed to this 
extent before counseling is provided, it is probable that the counselor 
will be expected to give information which may guide some social 
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agency or a court. For example, shall the youth be committed to an 
institution for the feeble-minded, sent to a “reformatory,” placed in a 
foster home, or permitted probation? In this situation the task is 
largely one of prediction. 

Prediction and therapy depend upon diagnosis but the three are 
usually closely related. In some instances, particularly where self-ac- 
ceptance is at least a part of the therapeutic need, self-diagnosis is a 
concomitant activity. In some cases the task of diagnosis will rest 
almost entirely with the counselor but in all cases the success of 
counseling will depend in part upon the counselor’s understanding of 
the diagnostic process. To this process we shall now turn our attention. 


The Term Diagnosis 


Since the seventeenth century diagnosis has meant the understanding 
of disease. Although we can no longer accept the more primitive 
conception of disease, we know that physicians are still concerned 
with understanding physiological malfunction. Modern medicine can 
diagnose the state of one's functioning when no manifest discomfort 
nor apparent alteration of function exists, thus permitting a prediction 
of future status. Fitness for particular tasks and the prevention of 
some forms of malfunction are thus possible. 

The term diagnosis is applied to other situations as well. An astute 
observer is sometimes said to have diagnosed the situation when, com- 
ing suddenly upon a state of affairs, he quickly discovers its meaning. 
The political scientist may express his understanding of any current 
governmental situation and thus be referred to as having diagnosed 
the difficulty. An economist may make a diagnosis of the business and 
financial status of the country. In football, an exceptionally alert 
defensive player is described as having diagnosed a play before it got 
well started. Military defense requires the same sort of diagnostic 
ability on the part of the commander. Many of us have been enter- 
tained by the diagnostic efforts of a detective, real or fictional, as he 
interprets the crime and tells us how it came about. Conan Doyle, the 
physician turned author, wrote so many treatises on diagnosis in the 
guise of mystery solutions that medical instructors have frequently 
recommended his works to their students. 

In the illustrations just given, diagnosis means an understanding 
of a present situation in terms of its causes, what has brought it about; 
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or in terms of what it portends, what it will cause. Diagnosis, in one 
way or another, involves a conception of cause. 


Meaning of Cause 


The question, “What is the cause?” has several meanings. Unless we 
are careful to differentiate between the various occasions on which 
the question is asked, we may become involved in endless confusion. 
Unless we understand the possible meanings of cause we will not 
know what we are looking for when we seek the cause, nor be sure 
what we have when say we have found it. 


THE GENERAL CAUSE 


Various Meanings 


First we must distinguish between the problem of determining the 
general cause and that of determining the cause in the specific case. 
Questions such as “What causes iron to rust?” “What causes the 
difference in the rate that pendulums swing?” and “What causes 
disease?” are examples of questions which call for a general answer. 
The search for such an answer is the task of science. Systematic, con- 
trolled observations have revealed that rust is a process of oxidation, 
that the performance of pendulums depends upon their length and the 
acceleration of gravity, and that physiological malfunction is not a 
result of spirits or miasma but of such factors as dietary deficiency, 
bacterial infection, and excessive demands upon bodily organs. In 
contrast, in a particular instance of a phenomenon, the search for the 
cause is not the search for a general principle but is rather the prob- 
lem of discovering what principles are involved and what factors 
brought these principles into operation. 

Cause may refer to a functional relationship between a dependent 
Variable and one or more independent variables. When we say that a 
Youngster's intellectual ability, fund of previously acquired knowledge, 
Motivation to learn, work habits, and health are the cause of whatever 
quality of school work he is now doing we are using the tu cause 
to describe a functional relationship. This is what Lewin has called 
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systematic causation. A change in any one of the independent variables, 
while the others remain unchanged, will cause a change in the 
dependent variable. 

Knowing what variables are involved in school achievement, we 
might wish to know what events or circumstances could cause these 
variables to be what they are. For example, what events or circum- 
stances in the past life of an individual will be associated with high 
motivation for school work? If properly designed research could show 
that certain events are more common in the history of those highly 
motivated than in the history of those with low motivation, we could 
say that such events are causes of high motivation for school work. 

In such a case it appears that an effect, change in motivation, has 
more than one cause. This is correct when we refer to cause of motiva- 
tion in general; however, we must remember that it is but one certain 
property of these several events which produces the change in motiva- 
tion. When we say that motivation has several causes we are simply 


saying that there are a number of events which may provide the 
relevant stimulus. 


CAUSAL RELATIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
Organism and Environment 


We have already stated that the etiology of adjustment is to be 
sought in characteristics of the environment and of the organism. 
Behavior, the effect which we wish to explain, is a function of the 
environment (stimuli) and the organism. Mathematical expressions 
showing the nature of such functional relationships do not exist for 
psychology as they do for physics, and efforts to establish such relation- 
ships, even in a limited sphere, have shown the extrem 
and difficulty of the task. 

Scientific faith in an ordered universe demands that a particular 
stimulus will always bring forth the same response provided that 
other relevant conditions are the same. Nothing that has been dis- 
covered so far in the field of psychology necessitates altering this belief 
but everything that has been done or attempted in psychological re- 
search testifies to the difficulty of controlling the relevant conditions 
or even of discovering what they are. No matter if we enclose the 
experimental organism in a soundproof room and manipulate the 
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stimulus by remote control, as Pavlov did, we still have less than 
perfect correlation between the stimulus and the response. 


Intervening Variables 


Response variance which cannot be accounted for by stimulus 
variance must be attributed to characteristics of the organism. Such 
characteristics are hypothetical constructs inferred to account for the 
observed lack of relationship between stimulation and response. One 
such construct is motive. It is inferred by observing the differential 
value of objective stimuli for different organisms. The concept “trait” 
is inferred to account for other forms of variability. 

The big problem in psychology is still that of isolating the significant 
variables, many of which are inferred constructs (intervening vari- 
ables) representing aspects of the organism. Objective stimuli serve 
many possible functions, and the function served is often the result 
of learning that has been brought about by previous stimulation. Not 
only does the genetic constitution vary from individual to individual, 
but the experiences which occasion learning are never the same. The 
problem of correlating responses with stimuli is further complicated 
by the fact that both stimuli and responses may have figurative or 
or metaphorical meanings as well as literal ones. This might not be 
Such a serious complication if we could rely upon symbols to have a 
universal meaning, as psychoanalytic theory suggests they have. This 
does not, however, seem to be the case; private symbols are probably 
more common than any universal ones there may be. 


Probability Relations 

Causal relations available for the counselor are statements of prob- 
ability, both as to the variables involved and as to the circumstances 
which bring these variables into operation. A given effect, that is a 
particular kind of behavior, is characterized by a cluster of symptoms 
which show high correlations with one another and is known as a 
syndrome. A particular syndrome seems to imply a particular complex 
of causal factors. Some members of this complex are traits of the 
person and others are doubtless aspects of the environment.” We are 


interested in the factors operating in present situations, hence the im- 
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portant causal patterns are fundamentally systematic. Historical events 
may be useful for inferring the nature of contemporary factors. 

The importance of historical data is well summarized in the follow- 
ing: “On the whole, the reactions of fishes under given circumstances 
can be predicted by the student of fish behavior, except in instances 
in which conditioned reflexes have formed and processes of learning 
have taken place; in such cases it would be necessary to know certain 
phases of the history of the fish in order to make predictability com- 
plete.” 3 


CAUSE IN THE SPECIFIC CASE 


Having described the meanings of the term cause in general, we 


are in a position to understand the meaning of cause in the specific 
instance. 


The Problem 


When we search for the cause in a particular instance we are seeking 
to explain a change from what, for some reason, we have a right to 
expect, a deviation from what is customary or usual, We are not 
concerned with what causes iron to rust; presumably we know that. 
We are concerned with why a particular piece of iron is rusted. We 
know why pendulums differ in their rate of oscillation; we wish to 
know why this particular pendulum swings at a rate different from 
its former one or different from others with which it is supposed to be 
identical. We know the causes of physiological malfunction; we want 
to know why this particular individual is ill. We know at least some 
of the reasons why children differ in their ability to read or to make 
friends; the question with which diagnosis is concerned is why this 
particular child cannot read or make friends. 


The Idiographic Issue 


The search for the cause in the particular case is not the search for 
the nomographic, the search for a general law, but rather the search 
for the explanation of the idiographic, the understanding of that which 
is unique. However, the quest for comprehension of the idiographic 
is in a sense doomed to failure; we can never comprehend the truly 


3 Leo Loeb, The Biological Basis of Individuality; Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
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unique. Only when a particular instance may be subsumed unde: 
some general principle, incorporated within some classification, o: 
shown to be associated with some antecedent factor with a certair 
degree of probability are we able to comprehend it. While it is truc 
that an instance is usually unique in that it has characteristics which 
no other instance has or has had, it is only to the extent that we may 
abstract from such an instance something which is not unique that 
we may comprehend or explain it. 

Our ability to explain a specific instance of behavior depends upon 
our ability to explain the class of phenomena to which it belongs. Be- 
cause of the wide variety of adventitious circumstances which may 
provide the significant causal factor, we are usually much less certain 
of our understanding of the individual case than we are of the validity 
of general principles derived under controlled conditions. General 
principles must comprehend specific situations or else the general 
principles must be revised, but it is not always clear in a given situa- 
tion whether general principles are at fault or whether we are seeking 


to apply the wrong ones. 


Actuarial Judgments 


Where general principles are not functional equations dealing with 
the relations between abstract constructs, we still may make use of 
the actuarial statements of association between the effect and concrete 
events! We know that the effect is correlated with several kinds of 
events and we may therefore discover which kind of event is present 
in the situation we wish to diagnose. Our understanding of the 
Particular case will be possible to the extent that we know all the 
circumstances which may be associated with the effect. Formulation 
of a general law provides a short-cut to diagnosis by enabling us to 
rule out the correlated factors which are “accidents” and not essentials, 
to isolate more quickly the significant factors, and to understand the 


joint operation of factors. : 
Since psychology has not yet fully agreed upon nor discovered the 
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complete roster of significant behavior variables nor been able to 
relate such variables in functional equations, the generalizations which 
it has formulated do not permit the precise diagnoses that are possible 
in the physical sciences. More reliance must be placed upon correla- 
tions between adventitious circumstances and the effect, or with 
particular aspects of the effect. 


Excessive Environmental Demand 


One circumstance which is of a somewhat special nature is that in 
which the adventitious event is a demand beyond capacity. One or 
more of the variables necessary for adequate performance in this 
circumstance is lacking or deficient. A carburetor may simply be 
incapable of adjustment for use at high altitudes; a child may simply 


lack the capacity to learn to read, at least by the methods that are 
being used. 


Predisposing and Precipitating Factors 


When explaining behavior it is common to speak of predisposing 
and precipitating causes. The predisposing causes are those conditions 
which are characteristic of the individual and already exist when the 
adventitious event, the precipitating cause, occurs. For example, an 
egocentric individual is prone to exhibit defensive behavior when he 
gets into a situation where others have a dominant status; he is predis- 
posed to defensive behavior. This kind of behavior is then manifested 


when the person encounters those who dominate, or threaten to 
dominate, him. 


Cause Not a Single Factor 


The cause of an individual’s behavior is sometimes attributed to a 
single factor. For example, a case of school retardation may be ex- 
plained by the diagnosis “low intelligence.” Such a diagnosis is not 
entirely adequate, for it is virtually certain that not all pupils of the 
same low level of intelligence are equally retarded in school. Attribut- 
ing school retardation to low intelligence has meaning only in the 
sense that the school retardation is principally due to low intelligence 
rather than lack of effort, poor previous schooling, or something else. 
Likewise, attributing school failure to an excess of out-of-school 
activities is only a partial statement of the cause. It is likely, in this 
case, that it would be more nearly correct to say that the student’s 
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failure occurs because his intelligence or energy is not sufficient to 
allow to engage in so many activities and do his school work too. If 
we proceed as we should and investigate the reasons the student feels 
he must engage in so many activities, we shall doubtless find that 
several factors are involved. The cause of an individual instance of 
deviant behavior is certain environmental circumstances together with 
certain personal characteristics. 


Levels of Diagnosis 


As stated earlier, diagnosis is the understanding of a condition or 
phenomenon. It is our understanding of the causal factors responsible 
for behavior or of factors which may be used for prediction. 


AS SYNDROME CATEGORIZING 


Just as our understanding of anything varies in degree of com- 
prehensiveness, so it is important to recognize that diagnoses exist in 
degrees of completeness and adequacy. We may express our under- 
standing of a case by saying that it belongs to such and such a syn- 
drome. For example, a given case of stealing may be diagnosed as 
kleptomania, or a particular individual's eccentric behavior may be 
diagnosed as schizophrenia. In some instances we may be able to give 
an extensive catalog of causal factors. In the early days of abnormal 
Psychology considerable effort was made to name symptoms and 
syndromes, The extent to which this was carried is shown by the fact 
that twenty-four names for specific “abnormal” fears were listed by 
one author. Among those listed are astrophobia (fear of thunder or 
other meteorological phenomena), botophobia (fear of cellars), and 
Yokephobia (fear of returning home). 


ADEQUACY OF LOW-LEVEL DIAGNOSES 


The adequacy of a diagnosis depends upon what it enables us to 
do and upon what we have been asked to do. There was a time when 


a diagnosis of kleptomania merely told us that the stealing did not 


result from having been taught to steal, from not having been taught 

Not to, or from having wants beyond one’s means. It was recognized 

that the stealing was not a willful action and that ordinary punitive 
d 
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measures were of no avail. To this extent it was a helpful diagnosis. 
Even though why one should steal “when he didn't want to” was not 
understood, the diagnosis was noted as suggesting friendly watchful- 
ness rather than treatment as a felon. 

Most well-recognized syndromes have been given names. A diagno- 
sis which consists of classifying the behavior in the appropriate 
syndrome may then be a diagnosis by naming and often leads to a 
spurious belief that a problem has been solved. This belief is implied 
in a statement such as "This child's eccentricity is caused by schizo- 
phrenia.” Such a statement seems to imply that schizophrenia is the 
name of a causal factor rather than merely the name of a syndrome. 

The value of giving a symptom its proper name increases as our 
knowledge expands. When kleptomania is understood as the expres- 
sion of an unconscious conflict, a diagnosis of kleptomania may be 
preliminary to a search for unconscious sources of conflict or frustra- 
tion. If the investigation is successful, the undesirable behavior may be 
eliminated so that the individual need no longer be the subject of 
wary toleration. A diagnosis of schizophrenia does not yet suggest 
causal factors, but it does eliminate some possible kinds of treatment 
in favor of the probable advisability of empirical treatment such as 
shock therapy. Stating that a case of school failure is the result of low 
intelligence, while not a complete diagnosis, may sometimes be very 
helpful. It distinguishes the youngster from the many cases of school 
failure which are not caused by low intelligence and indicates that a 
special educational program must be provided for him, that the 
program which he now has will prove to be too difficult and can lead 
to social as well as educational failure. Thus, low-level diagnoses may 
have value. 

Placing an individual in a category may be a convenient way of 
disposing of a problem we do not understand. Among teachers, call- 
ing a youngster lazy may be such a device. Those who give evidence 
of being reasonably intelligent but who achieve little or nothing have 
been so designated. More recently, awareness of the influence of 
physiological deficit has led most teachers to exclude those who show 
signs of being fatigued from the “lazy” category. Laziness is a charac- 
teristic about which we do not know very much, Ordinarily we use 
the term when speaking of one whose ambition is less than we think 
it ought to be. Why there is such lack of ambition, or whether ambi- 
tion is really lacking, is seldom investigated. There are, within our 
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culture, certain subcultures in which a day-to-day existence seems 
satisfactory. In them, life consists of days spent along the river bank 
and nights spent in 'coon hunting, with occasional “debauches” of 
working for pay. It is probable, however, that most youngsters re- 
ferred because of laziness are unable to follow their ambitions because 
of disorganizing conflicts or because of a fear that inherent inferiority 
will make failure inevitable. A client who has been described as lazy 
presents a problem of etiology and is not a person in whom a causative 
factor has been exposed. 


DIAGNOSTIC PRECISION 


A diagnosis can be no more precise than is our knowledge of cause. 
Furthermore, because of many practical difficulties, the maximum pre- 
cision possible at any stage of our knowledge is seldom achieved. We 
may believe that diagnoses are exact, but this is usually an illusion 
fostered by the fact that often much can be done to alleviate difficulties 
even when we are acting on the basis of only a partial diagnosis. 


EXPLANATION IN PHYSIOLOGICAL TERMS 


It is sometimes argued that we can only explain behavior when we 
have been able to learn what goes on in the nervous system when such 
and such behavior is manifested. While it is true that such knowledge 
would be useful, its usefulness would derive only from whatever in- 
sight it would give about the fundamental behavior constructs. Once 
the fundamental behavior constructs and the relations between them 
have been formulated, a complete diagnosis will be possible in behavior 
terms, and it is in these that we are interested. 


Diagnosis as Problem Solving 


DETERMINERS OF SUCCESS 


The activities of the counselor as he engages in a search for causal 
factors in the individual case are readily identifiable as problem-solving 
behavior. Success in problem-solving seems to depend upon intellectual 
capacity, knowledge concerning relevant facts and principles, and the 
avoidance of set or direction habits. Of course, the diagnostician cannot 
control his intellectual capacity, but he can control the other factors. 
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Necessary Knowledge 


Knowledge of relevant facts and principles refers to generalizations 
about behavior and facts about the particular case. Knowledge of be- 
havior principles requires continual research and study of the research 
of others. Gathering the facts of the particular case must be thorough 
and requires special techniques, to be discussed later. 


Direction Habits 


By set or direction habits we mean an inclination to view a problem 
from a particular point of view and an inability to look at it in any 
other way. Many puzzles with which we entertain ourselves owe their 
fascination to the fact that they encourage the development of such 
sets. In behavior diagnoses such sets lead to the “discovery” of certain 
causal factors in virtually every case. Some counselors find the source 


of all difficulties in the home, others in the classroom, others in the 
nature of our culture. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF HYPOTHESES 


Problem solving requires the testing of hypotheses. A symptom 
Suggests several hypothetical explanations. Deductions from these hy- 
potheses suggest the existence of certain other symptoms, Failure to 
observe such symptoms calls for rejection of certain hypotheses and 
the investigation of others. A case of school failure suggests the hy- 
pothesis that intelligence is less than is required for the work being 
attempted. If an obtained LQ. indicates average ability, another hy- 
pothesis must be investigated. Poor school work may result from a 
visual or auditory defect, severe emotional tension, poor previous 
preparation. Each of these possibilities must be investigated. As com- 
plex causation is the usual thing, we do not stop when one hypothesis 


is supported by evidence; other factors as well probably are involved. 


OVERSIMPLIFICATION 


Whenever a plausible hypothesis is found we must avoid oversimpli- 
fying our interpretation by asking ourselves questions, such as: “Does 
every individual with an LQ. of 85 show this much reading retarda- 
tion?” The answer will doubtless be “No”; hence the observed reading 
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retardation must have some other contributing factor or factors. The 
habit of asking questions of this sort, relevant as well to other types of 
problems, will prevent the mistake of attributing behavior to a single 
causal factor. 


Diagnosis as Interpretation of Signs 
CRYPTOGRAPHY 


The process of diagnosis may be thought of as the interpretation of 
cryptographs, the discovery of hidden meanings, the breaking of a 
code. The principle by which a cryptograph is prepared is determined 
by the whims and ingenuity of the one who prepares it. The processes 
of symptom formation have already been discussed; of these, the 
process by which we learn is the principal one. 


SEMANTICS 


As a Parallel to Diagnosis 


The interpretation of symptoms has certain parallels with semantics, 
the study of the relationship between language signs and what they 
signify. Why certain sounds and graphic representations stand for 
certain things can only be determined in terms of theories, for the 
Necessary data are lost in prehistoric antiquity. The question why cer- 
tain kinds of behavior signify certain causal factors is answered to the 
extent that psychological research has been successful and productive. 

Semantic studies have systematized what we have all observed about 
words and their meanings, namely, that a given word may have many 
Meanings. In the same way, a given act may serve many functions; a 
symptom may be significant in several ways. Behavior as well as lan- 
guage may be literal and figurative, or as we usually say, symbolic. 
One of the major contributions of psychoanalysis has been the em- 
Phasis upon the figurative character of behavior. Acts which when 
taken literally are incomprehensible become meaningful and under- 
standable when viewed as metaphors, or as some other figure. A re- 
view of the rhetorician's speech figures will reveal some interesting 
Parallels with common behavior mechanisms. - 

The importance of semantics as it relates directly to communication 
is of importance to the diagnostician whenever he uses informaton 
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expressed in language as a basis for his work. He must take care that 
his interpretation of what words signify is correct. Some of the safe- 


guards against erroneous interpretation of language will be stressed in 
a later discussion of interviewing. 


Related to Adjustment 


Johnson ? has stressed the role of semantic inadequacies in the devel- 
opment of maladjustment and the values of semantic clarity in the 
alleviation of such difficulties. The pursuit of this contribution of 
semantics, however, lies beyond the scope of our present task. 


Prediction 


Prediction calls for statements about the future consequence of a pres- 
ent state of affairs. Since causes of behavior are complex and since we 
can obtain information about onl 


y a portion of the necessary causal 
factors, 


prediction of behavior can be made only in terms of what will 
probably happen. Of course we do not know what accidents, that is, 
unpredictable events, may occur to change any variables which we can 
now measure. In spite of these limitations it is really remarkable what 
good predictions can be made regarding human behavior. Whenever 
we do make predictions, they are based on relationships between a 
predictor variable and a criterion performance. These relationships are 
essentially validity coefficients, either crude and implicit or empirically 
determined and explicit, We see such an empirically determined and 
explicit relationship in Table 7. In this table we sce the relation be- 
tween scores on a proficiency test and rated ability in job performance. 
In many situations we make predictions without knowing explicitly 
what correlation exists in the sample of observations on which we base 
our judgment. We can say only, "I believe he's likely to succeed." 


The Case Study 
WHAT IT IS 


i The process by which we gather information to account for malad- 
justive behavior or serve as a basis for making wise choices relating to 
future action is known as making a case study. It is the accumulation 


a 
5 Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries, New York; Harper, 1946. 
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TABLE 7 


Expectancy TABLE SHOWING THE PERCENT oF SrENOGRAPHERS OF VARIOUS RATED 
ABILITIES WHo Came FROM SPECIFIED Score GROUPS oN THE S-B SrENocnaPHIC 
Proficiency TEsT. 


Rated Ability 


Stenographic 
Proficiency Below Above 
Score Average Average Average Excellent 
18-19 17 40 64 
16-17 9 13 36 
14-15 44 33 
12-13 17 7 
10-11 67 9 2j 
8-9 33 4 
Total 100 100 100 100 


Source: Adapted from “Expectancy Tables—A Way of Interpreting Test Validi 
Test Service Bulletin, 1949, No. 38, p. 13. Used by permission of the Psychological 
Corporation. 


of information which will suggest hypotheses and the search for addi- 
tional information which will test the validity of hypotheses. 


THE DIAGNOSTIC QUESTIONS 


The tasks of diagnosis may be presented in the form of questions. 
The very phrasing of these questions reveals certain generalizations 
which we accept as basic to the understanding of behavior. When the 
Problem is one of a specific school learning difficulty, the question is, 
“What error is he making?” This, too, is essentially the question we 
ask when the problem is that of a youngster who is not accepted by his 
Peers. Sometimes the problem concerns the causes of certain behavior 
which occurs only under certain circumstances. Here the question is, 
“What do these circumstances mean to him?” Much socially disap- 
Proved behavior poses the question, “What is he trying to achieve by 
his behavior?” It may be better to ask the question, “What, of the com- 
mon human needs, especially the social ones, does this person lack?” 
General ineffectiveness leads us to ask, "In what capacities is he de- 
ficient?” It is often valuable to guide our investigation by the question, 
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“What role is he trying to play?” “What guilt feelings does he have?” 
is another question which is frequently pertinent. 

In cases where the problem is one of making a choice, there are two 
important questions, namely, "What motives and interests does he 
have?" and "What abilities does he have?" In these questions we sug- 
gest the major general hypotheses which we wish to test. 

Many of these questions the counselee cannot answer for he may not 
even be conscious of the existence of the most significant data. Thus 
it is that diagnosis must become entwined with therapy, as has already 
been stated. The therapeutic situation is one which permits the individ- 
ual to discover those factors which he has concealed from himself and 
thus to acquire insight. 


HYPOTHESES 


Our beliefs concerning the etiology of maladjustive behavior provide 
us with hypotheses. On the basis of these beliefs we are led to search 
for causes of behavior in the environment and in the individual. 


STEPS IN THE CASE STUDY 


The case study may well begin by obtaining a good description of 
the effect. The symptom which brings the individual to our attention 
may be a common factor in several classes of effects or syndromes. For 
example, a slow reading rate may be a characteristic of several kinds of 
reading disability. The problem here is to discover which kind of dis- 
ability is represented in the particular case. In other cases, the first step 
in discovering the meaning of a particular symptom is to learn what 
other symptoms are associated with it. 

We must also investigate the contemporary situation in which the 
individual lives. We are concerned with his home life, his social activi- 
ties, school work, and employment. In these areas we find sources of 
frustration and conflict as well as supporting influences. The present 
environment is significant because we know that the behavior we are 
trying to explain is a response to some aspect of it. Sometimes we 
know definitely what aspect of this environment is significant, but in 
many instances the discovery of the significant environmental circum- 
stance is difficult. When a child cannot do arithmetic we feel that 
arithmetic problems are the circumstances to which he is making an 
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inadequate response. When the child shows aggressive behavior on the 
playground, however, we cannot assume that the fundamental diff- 
culty is the playground situation; it may be in the home or the class- 
room. Identification of the environmental factors responsible for the 
behavior, and perhaps the personal factors involved, calls for a system- 
atic observation of the situations in which the undesirable behavior 
occurs. We may note, for example, that a child does arithmetic prob- 
lems accurately for daily assignments but not when taking a test. 

The characteristics of the individual are especially important. We 
need to know his motives, interests, attitudes, aptitudes, and accom- 
plishments. Some of these characteristics can be determined by evaluat- 
ing the individual as he now is, often by the use of tests. We need to 
know how he uses his time and how effectively he can do what he sets 
out to do. 

The history of the individual is important to the extent that it helps 
us to understand him as he now is. Past experiences may have brought 
about present conditions, and it is these which interest us. When a 
present condition cannot be understood directly, we make inferences 
about it from our knowledge of what has happened in the past. Effects 
of past events may be the result of learning or the permanent result 
of some structural alteration caused by illness or accident. 


SUMMARY 


Diagnosis, prediction, and therapy all call for analysis of the relation- 
ship between events and their effects. They require as much participa- 
his maturity, willingness, and readiness 


tion on the part of the client as 
of causal relationships 


will permit. Diagnosis is essentially the discovery 
in the individual case and rests upon our knowledge of general causal 


relationships between variables or between specific events and variables. 


We can understand the individual only to the extent that we can relate 


his behavior to general principles of behavior. Because of its incom- 


pleteness, that knowledge which we do have is often limited to proba- 
r that the cause of behavior is 


bilities. We must always remembe 
complex. Diagnosis is essentially a matter of problem solving, wherein 
We are called upon to interpret behavior. 
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^ TWO 


THE CASE STUDY 


CHAPTER d 


Pertinent Information 


What Is Pertinent? 


Ds compLextry of individuals and of the environment in which they 
live necessitates a thorough case study if a satisfactory diagnosis is to be 
made. As has been repeatedly stated, present characteristics and present 
environment determine present behavior. The characteristics which an 
individual now has and what environmental conditions mean to him, 
however, depend upon what he has learned during the past. Past 
events may also have produced changes other than those resulting from 
learning which now affect behavior. It is apparent then that the his- 
tory of the person's life is a necessary source of information for diag- 
nosis. 

A thorough case study encompasses all factors likely to be significant 
for the apparent problem. One may not know at the beginning of an 
investigation what factors will turn out to be pertinent, so it is neces- 
sary to investigate all factors connected with the problem. A survey 
of the investigated areas will possibly redefine the problem and thus 
eliminate the extraneous factors. The continued search in the more 
probably significant areas of life will avoid the danger of simple, 
partial, superficial explanations in terms of one or only a few factors. 

Though a diagnosis may require a great deal of information, an 
indiscriminate accumulation of items about an individual does not 
constitute an adequate case study. Our knowledge of behavior etiology, 
as it relates to the problem apparently at hand, determines what kinds 


of information to obtain and enables us to interpret what we do dis- 
101 
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cover. Only when the possible significance of data guides the inquiry 
will a suitable case study emerge. It is possible to gather a great amount 
of information about an individual and yet omit the very item which 
is of most significance for the problem one is seeking to unravel. 

The accumulated experience of counselors and the pooled research 
findings concerning behavior problems enable us to recognize the 
kinds of events, conditions, and relationships that are most likely to be 
significant. It is to these major areas of inquiry and their significance 
that we now turn. 

The choice of headings under which this information is discussed 
will not meet with universal approval. While some attempt has been 
made to achieve a logical partition of significant information, the head- 
ings have been chosen with some deference to practical convenience. 
It will be found that information obtained in one area may have signifi- 
cance in other areas. In such cases the significance of the facts will be 
treated under the heading which seems most convenient. In any case, 


the information and its significance are of first importance; classifica- 
tion is subsidiary. 


The Major Areas of Inquiry 
ORIENTATION 


Whenever we face a new task we first try to find out just what it is 


we have to do. In counseling we must begin by noting the more obvi- 
ous features of the problem. 


Presenting Symptoms 


The first task is to discover the reason the client has come. What is 
the behavior or feeling which has instigated his desire for help? Usu- 
ally a statement is made by the parent, teacher, or individual himself, 
in which symptoms are listed. These presenting symptoms will need 
further description and elaboration. When parents say that their child 
is nervous, we most certainly need specific examples of what they mean 
by nervousness. When a student says that he feels melancholy, we must 
encourage further description of feelings and of the situations wherein 
this feeling is noted. A good description of the problem is a proper 
beginning. 

Counselors must be on guard against vague referrals. It is doubtful 
whether one should ever accept a referral “for psychological study,” or 
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“for an 1.Q. test." A polite insistence upon a description of the behavior 
for which an explanation is sought is necessary for the protection of 
the counselor and of the youngster. A vague referral increases the pos- 
sibility that the true difficulty will not be discovered, with the result 
that the counselor will be criticized for failure, while a referral merely 
for a specific kind of examination may likewise mean that the real 
difficulty will be overlooked, with the result that no one will be satis- 
fied and the youngster will not be helped. Individuals are too compli- 
cated for any counselor to attack the intricate task of assistance on the 
basis of obscure hints and inadequate information. 


History of the Complaint 


A history of the complaint, a statement of how long the presenting 
symptoms have been causing trouble, is next in order. Most difficulties 
do not spring up suddenly; they have usually been observed or experi- 
enced for some time before help is sought, and we need to know of any 
relevant circumstances associated with their beginning. We should also 
determine why help is being sought at this particular time. The reason 
ordinarily is that some new crisis or impending situation has brought 
a condition of long standing to a head. In the case of youngsters who 
are brought by parents or teachers, it is important to learn what reason 
the child has been given for his referral to the counselor. 

The history of the complaint should also include information con- 
cerning what has already been done to cure it. Previous measures tried 
may often have been bizaare and of such a nature as to exaggerate the 
difficulty. Planning for therapy must take these fruitless efforts into 
consideration. 


The Major Problems 

On the basis of presenting symptoms, the usual problems encoun- 
tered by a psychological worker in the schools may be classified as 
follows: 

1. Retarded development: This category includes children who are 
approaching the age for school entrance but, even in the opinion of 
their parents, are not ready for school. In some such cases the principal 
symptom is delayed speech while in others there are many obvious 
defects and deficiencies. Occasionally, delayed development had been 
noted earlier but, since no definite pathology could be found, the par- 
ents were told that the child would “outgrow it.” As the counselor’s 
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functions become better known in a community, he will be consulted 
by parents as soon as their child shows evidence of retardation. 

2. School learning difficulties: Referrals in this category will come 
chiefly from teachers, often with the statement that the youngster can- 
not learn. Perhaps the biggest single learning difficulty is in reading, 
though general school retardation, rather than reading disability, is 
usually the reason for referral. Spelling, language usage, and arithmetic 
difficulties are likewise encountered at all educational levels. As the 
counselor develops rapport with the school, more and more high school 
students having difficulty in their class work will come on the recom- 
mendation of friends who themselves came at the suggestion of a 
teacher. 

3. Personal and social maladjustment: Under this heading we class 
children who cause concern on the part of their parents because of 
long-continued thumb sucking, nail biting, enuresis, night terrors, rest- 
less sleep, or fearfulness. Also included here are those who cause trouble 
in school because of pushing, fighting, cheating in games, lying, steal- 
ing, or sex delinquencies. Pronounced withdrawal from social contacts 
is another presenting symptom. Among high school youth, common 
symptoms are insomnia, crying spells and feelings of depression, indi- 
gestion, feelings of tension, inability to concentrate, and lack of interest. 

4. Educational prognosis: An individual may be referred in order to 
determine his educational possibilities so that a suitable school program 
may be planned for him. Sometimes the desirability of acceleration 
by double promotion is considered, and it is necessary to evaluate the 
feasibility of such promotion. Increasing interest is being taken in the 
handicapped child, and psychological study is essential for suitable 
assessment of his educational aptitudes. Before remedial work is un- 
dertaken with the child having delayed speech, some indication of the 
probable effectiveness of such work is desirable. In order that children 
who are blind, partially sighted, deaf, hard of hearing, or orthopedi- 
cally handicapped may profit from special educational programs de- 
signed for them, it is necessary to learn whether they are free from 
intellectual handicap. The determination of intellectual capacity of the 
crippled is especially important because the conditions which cripple 
often impair intellectual development as well. 

5. Vocational choice: Referrals by parents or preferably by the young 
people themselves to determine suitable school courses and a reasonable 
occupational objective constitute this classification. 
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" 
6. Premarital counseling: Young people uncertain about their choice 
of a mate or of their preparation for marriage comprise this group. 
The relevance of each of the following areas of informaton to the 
kinds of problems listed above should be the student's principal con- 
cern in studying this chapter. 


Identifying Data 

Practical considerations require that some information which may 
have little or nothing to do with the problem at hand be obtained. 
The counselor in practice sees many people and keeps records of his 
contacts with them. The necessity for and justification of records will 
be discussed later; here their importance will be assumed. Some infor- 
mation must be obtained if for no other purpose than to identify in- 
dividuals. For example, a boy in the third grade is scen by a counselor 
and again comes to the counselor’s attention three years later; the rec- 
ord of the first contact will be of great value. Or, suppose the boy 
moves to another school which requests results of any tests which 
have been given. Such valuable information can be forwarded only if 
it is possible to be sure that we are sending informaton on the right 
boy. 

Several items are necessary for adequate identification, though the 
precise number cannot be definitely fixed. The likelihood of duplica- 
tion decreases rapidly as the number of independent items increases. If, 
for example, there is one chance in ten of an individual having each 
of two characteristics, there is only one chance in one hundred that he 
will have both. An unmanageably large number of items is therefore 


unnecessary. 


We ordinarily identify people by their names, and the recording of 


the name is certainly a commonplace procedure. A name may not be 
adequate identification, however, even when the customary three names 
are recorded in full. It is not uncommon to find people in the same 
community with all three names identical, especially where there is a 
heavy concentration of a particular nationality group. In addition to the 
names of a person, his birthplace is an especially good identification 
item since it consists of three independent parts and since it is usually 
necessary for other purposes such as test ec erem The eg n 
of the person's parents will provide a useful addition and, like the 
birthdate, have other uses. Full name, birthdate, and parents' names 


Will serve the practical needs of identification. 
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Though items of information may be obtained primarily for identi- 
fication, we must not overlook their possible significance for diagnosis. 
The birthdate permits the accurate determination of age which is so 
necessary for interpretation of physical, social, educational, and other 
growth status. The surname of the parents may be different from that 
of the child, revealing that he is a stepchild of one of the parents or a 
foster child of both. In any case the difference in names has some 
significance, possibly an unpleasant or distressing one for the child. 
Names reveal national origin, knowledge of which may be important. 
They suggest acculturation difficulties of the child or his parents, with 
resulting parent-child conflict.! National origin may define a stereotype 
which is being simulated. When encountered in certain localities, a 
particular national or racial name may reveal a source of intercultural 
tension. A given name may be a source of acute embarrassment to its 
bearer and make him the object of raillery. This possibility calls our 
attention to the value of knowing a youngster’s nickname. 

In addition to the facts necessary for identification, the address and 
telephone number of the youngster are desirable for making appoint- 
ments or mailing inquiries and reports. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Of all the influences upon the development of an individual, that of 
the family is doubtless the most important. The very existence of the 
family as a social institution is largely a consequence of the prolonged 
immaturity and incapacity for self-maintenance of the human off- 
spring. It is the family which prepares the child for social competence 
by inculcating in him the mores of the culture in which they live. 

The family fits the child for his social role and ultimate life adjust- 
ment by providing for his physiological and psychological needs. Food, 
clothing, and shelter have long been considered the essential physio- 
logical needs, but increased recognition of the importance of hygiene 
adds health care to the obligations of the parents. The psychological 
needs consist of security and instruction, The home must provide 
relationships in which the child may feel secure as he develops self- 
reliance. The home must also provide that training in the skills of 


1 Jessie Barnard (American Family Behavior, New York: Harpers, 1942) discusses and 
illustrates the conflict between parental norms and community norms, especially in the 
case of "families of immigrants from foreign countries or from rural areas to cities.” 
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living which will make eventual self-reliance not only possible but 
desirable. 

Families differ in the degree to which they provide these important 
requirements for child development, and in the extent to which they 
themselves present undue and unnecessary problems of adjustment for 
the child. The behavior which brings the school-age child and youth 
to our attention all too often has its principal causal factors in home 
conditions and relationships. Systematic studies of such variations are 
appearing with increasing frequency in professional literature. 


How Family Backgrounds Differ 


The minimum number of significant attributes sufficient for 
adequate description of the home environment has not yet been es- 
tablished. Anderson has discussed the problem of the effective environ- 
ment, including the home, school, and community, in terms of its 
resources, incentives, and restraints and has outlined possible funda- 
mental dimensions.2 Champney has listed eight variables by which 
parent behavior may be described? E. R. Mowrer lists four types of 
family patterns, namely the paternal, the maternal, the equalitarian, 
and the filiocentric.! Buehler studied Viennese homes and discovered 
five kinds: (1) the child was the center of affectionate interest; (2) the 
child formed the center of interest as an educational object for which 
the parents had a dominant feeling of responsibility; (3) the social 
unity of the family was of primary importance, with the result that 
harmonious development of family life was the center of interest; (4) 
the household was the principal interest and orderliness was the prime 
concern; (5) the struggle for existence was the guiding activity A 
pr detailed presentation of family variations is to be found in Table 

Differences in parental attitudes are of considerable importance. 
Shirley * has sought to illustrate with two case studies that such atti- 
tudes are more important than external factors in the home. Shoben 


nh doaf dit iehe 
?John Anderson, "Freedom and Constraint or Potentiality and Environment," Psychol. 
Bull. (1944), 41, 1-29. 

Horace Champney, "Variables o 
ipe 1932, p. 96 

The Family, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, > P. 96. 
5 Charlotte Buchler. The Child and His Family, New York: Harper, 1939, pp. 108-110. 
9 Mary M. Shirley, “The Impact of the Mother's Personality on the Young Child; Two 
Parallel Case Studies," Smith College Studies in Social Work, 1941, 12, No. 1, pp. 15-64. 


f Parental Behavior,” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. (1941), 
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TABLE 8 


A CLASSIFICATION oF FAMILY SITUATIONS * 


Intra-Family Relationships 


I. Affectional Relationships 


IK 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


F. 


G. 


Excess of Affection 


—— 


Normal Affection 


Discrimination in Affection 


Inconsistency of Affection 


So 


ew t coto cut e w N 


Displacement of Affection 


Lack of Affection 


—— 


Frank Rejection 


Subjectual Relationships 


1 
A. Repression t 
3 
B. Anarchy 1 
C. Confusion 1 
D. Approaching Balance 1 


. Values and Goals 


. The Possessive Home 

. The Over-Solicitous Home 

. The Over-Indulgent Home 

. The Companionable Home 
. The Divided Home 


The Favored-Child Home 
The "Impartial" Home 
The Bickering Home 


. The Unrcliable Home 


The Home with a New Member 


. The Nagging Home 

. The Frigid Home 

. The Neglectful Home 

. The Home of the Unwanted Child 


. The Mother-Controlled Home 

. The Father-Dominated Home 

. The Overly-Demanding Home 

. The Child-Dictated Home 

- The Home with Too Many Bosses 
. The Democratic Home 


Family Patterns 


. Size f} 


d. 
Organization | : 
. Activity 


EVE OH WH 


The Large Family 

The One-Child Family 

The Cooperative Family 
The Independent Family 
The Incomplete Family 


. The Nomadic Family 


The “Joiner” Family 


. The Family of the Intelligentsia 
. The "Cliff-Dweller" Family 


The Community Benefactor Family 


. The Social-Climber Family 
. The Materialistic Family 


The Overly-Religious Family 


. The Scientific Family 
. The Superstitious Family 


The Conventional Family 
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External Factors 


. The Inadequately-Financed Home 

. The Suddenly Wealthy Home 

. The Large-Inheritance Home 

The Mother-Supported Home 

. The Family Marked by Peculiar Oc- 
cupational Characteristics 

. The Home of Culture Conflict 

. The Disgraced Home 

. The Family in the Public Eye 

The Farm Family 

The Small Town Family 

. The City Family 

. The Summer Resort Family 

. The Misfitin-the-Neighborhood 
Family 

. The Family in a Substandard Neigh- 
borhood 

Ji The Home of the Invalid 
2. The Home of the Defective 
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A. Socio-Economic Status 
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B. Neighborhood 


A 


a 


C. Health 


a From James H. S. Bossard & Eleanor S. Boll, Family Situations. Philadelphia: 
Univ. Pennsylvania Press, 1943, Table 1, pp. 111-112. By permission. 


compared the responses to attitude items of mothers of problem chil- 
dren with those of mothers of non-problem children and found 85 
items that differentiated the two groups. The majority of these items 
was allocated by judges to three categories: dominant, possessive, and 
ignoring.’ A. L. Baldwin, J. Kalhorn, and F. H. Breese? made a syn- 
drome analysis of the results of applying the Fels Parent-Behavior 
Rating Scales? and discovered three clusters: democracy in the home, 
acceptance of the child, and indulgence. In an extensive three-year 
study at Harvard, thirteen variables involving parent-child relationships 
were found to yield eight syndromes." 

Varieties of parental practice in dealing with children were tabulated 


T Edward J. Shoben, “The Assessment of Parental Attitudes in Relation to Child Adjust- 
ment,” Genet. Psychol. Monogr. (1948), 39, 101-148. : 

8 "patterns of Parent Behavior,” Psychol. Monogr. (1945), 58, 1-75. . . 
? Horace Champney, The Fels Parent-Behavior Rating Scales, Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Samuel Fels Research Institute, 1939. . a à 

10 Elizabeth Almy Cobb, Family Press Variables and Family Press Syndromes, in R. 
Nevitt Sanford, Physique, Personality and Scholarship, Washington: National Research 


Council, 1943, pp, 327-361. 
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following direct observation in a study by LaFore." One interesting 
finding of this study, which supports casual observation, is that prais- 
ing and showing affection were effective but Jittle-wsed techniques. 


Basic Information 


One may well begin the inquiry into the family background by ob- 
taining a complete list of members of the family. In addition, it is 
important to learn whether anyone other than members of the family, 
such as relatives or roomers, occupy the home. Ages as well as names 
are important, especially those of children, The ages of parents may be 
significant, for marked differences between them may lead to a dis- 
parity of interests that is a source of tension. Parents who are much 
older than usual in comparison with their children may have greater 
difficulty in being companionable and tolerant of their children’s im- 
maturity. A child born after parents had given up hope of having chil- 
dren may be over-protected and over-indulged. Attention should be 
paid to the relative ages of the children, especially the age position of 
the child in whom we are interested, since these facts may suggest 
possible sources of tension and rivalry. Care should be taken to learn 
whether any of the children are half-sibs and, if so, the possibility of 
real or fancied partiality needs investigation. Relatives or others living 
in the home may interfere with the parents’ child rearing procedures 
or be sources of irritation to the parents. Finally, the names given to 
children may suggest parent interests, attitudes and preferences. In 
general, definite conclusions about causal factors cannot be drawn ` 
simply from ages, names, or number in the family, but this information 
may provide helpful leads concerning factors soon to be discussed. 

The socio-economic status of the family, as may be crudely deter- 
mined, provides a guide for subsequent detailed and thorough investi- 
gation. The father’s occupation may serve to locate the family’s 
approximate position within the full range of status. It is desirable to 
get a full description of his job, if possible, sufficient for assigning an 
occupational code number.!? Such a designation is a convenience and, 
what is more important, permits a more precise knowledge of the 
economic status of the home. One should learn whether the mother is 


11 Gertrude G. LaFore, Practices of Parents in Dealing with Children, New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1945. 

12 Code numbers are to be found in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part I, Defi- 
nition of Titles, Second edition, Washington: United States Employment Service, 1949. 
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employed outside the home, and if any of the children contribute, 
through employment, to their own or the family’s maintenance. These 
facts serve only as a preliminary basis for inferences and must be used 
with caution in evaluating the family’s status. Precise information of 
this type is personal, and, as a rule, may be obtained only when espe- 
cially good rapport with the family has been achieved. In some cases 
this is difficult or impossible. 

Knowledge of the personnel of the family and its approximate socio- 
economic status constitutes a bare minimum of information which 
suggests, rather than establishes, possible causal factors. The kinds of 
information which we shall now discuss represent the more genuinely 
significant data. Much of this more valuable information is difficult 
to obtain. 


Intra-Family Relationships 


Intra-family relationships are vitally important as a basis for meeting 
fundamental psychological needs. Undesirable relationships may not 
only deprive children of what is necessary while they are very young 
but often present obstacles to later development. What these relations 
are, or have been, is probably significant in all problems of personal 
and social adjustment. E i 

The unsatisfactory relation of the parents to one another is important 
in at least two ways. A direct result is that parents disturbed by their 
quarrels with one another are often too distraught, anxious, and tense 
to provide the calm surveillance and care that their children need. 
Indirectly marital difficulties of the parents may well create attitudes 
toward marriage and standards of marital conduct which will later 
hamper the marital adjustment of the children. . 

Parents may be excessive in their show of affection toward their 
child. This statement does not imply that parents can have too much 
affection for their children. What it does mean is that when parents 
take great pains to demonstrate such feelings we may suspect that the 
Motivation for their behavior is not quite what it seems. Their marked 
show of affection may represent reaction formation as an attempted 
denial of feelings of rejection for the child. It is also possible that a 
Parent who was denied affection in childhood may be so anxious to 
See to it that his or her children do not have a similar experience that 


expression of feeling is unduly demonstrative. 
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The consequences of distorted affectional relationships are important 
in most situations in which the counselor is called upon, but they are 
particularly important in problems of personal and social adjustment. 
The child from the possessive home may lack ability for self-direction. 
The child subject to over-solicitude may become the laughing stock of 
his peers; he must always wear overshoes and a raincoat when the 
humidity is high or the sky dark. He may succumb and be forever 
dependent, or he may rebel and become a disturber of the social scene. 
The over-indulged, “spoiled” child will soon learn, to his disgust, that 
he cannot always receive indulgence and, as a consequence, may very 
probably become socially troublesome. When social adjustments are 
disturbed, the effect may be observed in the quality of school work as 
well as in personal relationships. The child denied affection or dis- 
criminated against at home may be very active in secking such affec- 
tion from his teachers, be aggressive, or vacillate between both kinds 
of behavior. In any case of social maladjustment, the past or present 
relationships with parents deserve all possible investigation. 

Sibling relationships are often important. It is not uncommon for 
college students to awaken, through counseling, to the fact that they 
have been laboring under the cloud of an older sib’s domination. Re- 
gressive behavior in children in the lower grades usually is the conse- 
quence of real or feared displacement of parental affection for them by 
a new baby. In problems of school learning difficulty, the degree of 
success of the siblings may reveal a source of tension. An older sib 
with a good school record may become the enforced pattern for a 
younger, less talented youngster. Teachers often reinforce this hateful 
situation with such a comment as, “I hope you can do as well as your 
older brother did when I had him two years ago.” 

The relative ages of siblings may be important. For example, a child 
much younger than his next oldest sibling usually finds himself left 
out of family activities and the butt of the older, possibly married, 
brothers’ and sisters’ impatience. 


Stepchildren 


Special note should be made of the problems which may arise when 
there is a step-parent. Not only may the relation between the step- 
parent and the stepchild be strained, but the existence of half-sibs, who 
may differ considerably in age from the youngster with whom we are 
concerned, should be considered as a possible source of tension. In one 
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study it was found that 24 out of 27 step-mothers were influenced by 
the common expectations concerning such a relationship.? 


Child Management Practices 


Parental practices in management of their children merit close at- 

tention. To provide a helpful orientation for investigation, Anderson 4 
has proposed four dimensions or ways in which management may be 
characterized. His first dimension is quality, which may vary from 
compulsion at one extreme to leadership and persuasion at the other. 
Intensity refers to the difference between homes that are vigorous in 
their control, whether authoritarian or persuasive, as opposed to those 
which are gentle and mild. The third dimension is consistency, doubt- 
less one of considerable significance in view of our knowledge of the 
importance of reinforcement in learning. Not only is inconsistently 
enforced learning inefficient, but it also engenders fear or anxiety. 
Finally, the pervasiveness of control is the fourth characteristic in which 
Parental management differs. In some homes virtually all aspects of the 
child’s life are subject to some kind of regulation while in others only 
certain aspects are. In this connection it is noteworthy that marked 
differences exist among homes that exert limited control. In some of 
these, the control may be exerted only in those areas where it is neces- 
sary to make the parents’ lives more convenient; in others control is 
limited in extent on the basis of principle and is confined to the more 
important aspects of life, leaving the minor details to the child’s judg- 
ment. : 
The kind of training which a child has had may be revealed in 
Several ways. Anxiety, instability, and uncertainty may be the conse- 
quence of authoritarian, inconsistent, Or all-pervasive control. 'Then 
too, some kinds of undesirable behavior exist merely because the child 
has not been taught otherwise, or has been taught the wrong things. 
Inconsistency is most likely to lead to instability, and lack of self- 
control, 


Parent Interests " 
nts may set the tone of the family 


The dominant interests of the pare 
Some young parents may work, 


life if these interests are pronounced. 

CE M i iepuss 
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S Janet Pfleger, “ "The Wicked Stepmother' in 

Studies in Social Work (1947), 17, No. 3» P 
John E, Anderson, op. cit. 
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eat, and sleep in order to have money and energy to bowl, or play 
bridge or bingo. In some homes, even those well above the subsistence 
level, the making of money may dominate all other interests. In such 
homes the children are most frequently evaluated in terms of how 
much they cost. Some parents become so engrossed in community 
projects for child welfare that they neglect their own children. Parents 
ruled by almost compulsive interests may neglect their children or seek 
to impose these same interests upon them. 

Belief on the part of the parents that life is worthwhile, that it has a 
meaningful purpose, and that they are progressing reasonably well in 
the direction of that purpose is evidence of high morale. Homes seri- 
ously lacking such morale can scarcely avoid passing on the deficiency 
to their children. 


Moral Attitudes 


'The moral level of the home may influence the children in it by 
communicating to them similar patterns of conduct. It is not uncom- 
mon, however, for children who grow up in homes of low standards 
to come under better influences, set a different course for their own 
lives, and feel ashamed of their own homes. This shame may be com- 
plicated by feelings of guilt for having rejected their parents. 


Physical Needs 


Most homes provide for the physical needs of the child with reason- 
able adequacy, but we must not overlook the possibility that a child's 
difficulties may result from sheer deprivation of essential physiological 
needs. In homes of very low socio-economic status the child may not 
have proper and sufficient food. The consequent lack of energy and 
low resistance to disease prevent him from functioning at his maxi- 
mum intellectual level. Children so deprived may be retarded in school 
for no other reason than that they are too tired to pay attention, study, 
or participate extensively in any school activities. Even in homes where 
financial resources are ample for adequate nutrition, such adequacy 
may be missing because the usual diet is seriously unbalanced. 

Conversely, the diet-conscious home is a more common source of 
irritation for children than is usually recognized. Mealtime is a time of 
nagging. Consequently the child does not eat, whereupon his weight is 
watched with apprehension. In adolescence the youth's voracity brings 
forth expressions of horror and disgust. Meals may be a constant source 
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of annoyance and distress; the jollity and pleasure associated with eat- 
ing since ancient times have given place to the calory- and vitamin- 
conscious rigidity of the anxious parent. 

The extent and manner in which physiological needs are cared for 
may affect development in other ways. The child from the impover- 
ished home may wear clothing which is not only ill-suited for severe 
winter weather but is also tattered and ill-fitting. Unless he is very 
dull we can be reasonably sure that such a child is made to feel inferior 
because of his ragamuffin appearance. His home will doubtless be so 
crowded that he has no place, even a corner, which he may call his 
own. His play space may be a garbage-filled alley, and his neighbor- 
hood probably includes individuals who influence him unfavorably. 


Social Status 


The status of the family in the neighborhood and community is 
likely to be reflected upon the children. The family may be shunned, 
ignored, tolerated, accepted, or highly valued and respected. They may 
be rejected for moral, economic, racial, religious, or obscure reasons 
but, whatever the reason, the children will doubtless experience similar 


isolation. 


Heredity 


Parental beliefs about inheritance may be of considerable significance. 
Parents with defective children often are concerned about the role of 
inheritance in the existence of the defect. Belief that inheritance is 
solely responsible may lead to feelings of guilt and to recriminations. 
Such feelings stand in the way of an objective attitude toward the 
child with the handicap. Over-indulgence is another common con- 
Sequence of such a lack of objectivity based on unfounded belief in 


hereditary factors. 


Attitudes toward School 


The attitude of the parents towar 
Considerable importance whenever we are 
Some parents feel that the principal and teacher are 
children and will take the child’s side in any controversy; they come to 
School with a chip on the shoulder. An even more difficult attitude E 
Cope with is that of indifference. Parents may feel that education is o 
ittle importance and be unconcerned about their child’s progress or 


d education and the school is of 
dealing with young people. 
against their 
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attendance. Attempts to get a conference with such parents are usually 
fruitless. Children from such homes cannot be expected to show the 
same interest or effort that one would expect of children from inter- 
ested homes. 

The school experiences and the extent of the education of the parents 
may be largely responsible for their attitude toward education and 
school, though it is not possible to predict in which way. Some parents 
who had little schooling may be insistent that their children have much 
more; others will belittle the importance of extended schooling. The 
former may insist upon high school, college, or professional school for 
their child even though he has little chance of succeeding. Parents who 
had poor teachers and unhappy school experiences may assume that 
the school in which their child is enrolled is like the one they attended. 
Or, if discipline was harsh when they were in school, they now expect 
it to be the same and believe, if it is not, that the school is not accom- 
plishing much. Finally, there are the fathers who have had some 
success in life and assume that their children cannot possibly expect 
to approach the same eminence unless they are taught in exactly the 
same way that made father the man he is. Reading must begin by 
learning the alphabet, spelling must be learned at spelling bees, and 
so on. Such inflexible people are hard to approach. 


PHYSICAL STATUS AND HEALTH HISTORY 


Consideration of physical factors is important for several reasons. 
Any physical limitation, real or fancied, presents an obstacle to adjust- 
ment. A history of illness reveals not only a possible past handicap 
to adjustment, but may also reveal a source of parental attitudes that 
handicap their child’s development. Some physical symptoms and ill- 
nesses are directly responsible for adjustment anomalies; others are 
mechanisms for meeting frustration and conflict, or are the consequence 
of prolonged adjustive difficulty. 

It is not the function of the counselor or the psychologist to make 
diagnoses of physiological conditions, and great care should be exer- 
cised to avoid even the appearance of doing so. Observations of physical 
characteristics and the history of illnesses, however, are often an aid 
to making a psychological diagnosis and may serve as a basis for 
recommending medical consultation where physiological factors may 
be of significance. Furthermore, the counselor should take some respon- 
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sibility for discovering possible psychological bases for physical 
symptoms. 


Physical Beauty 


Physical beauty or lack of it, especially in a marked degree, is possibly 
significant in that it influences the individual’s social stimulus value 
and his conception of himself. The beautiful child attracts the friendly 
attention of all who see him; the ugly child attracts attention easily 
recognized as different from friendly appreciation. The adolescent, 
particularly, often feels that his or her future is assured or doomed 
solely on the basis of physical attractiveness. 


Height and Weight 


Height and weight are important for two reasons, namely, for what 
they indicate about health status and for how they may determine the 
role the individual plays in his social contacts. In pre-adolescent days 
Stature may influence the child’s peer status considerably, particularly 
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for boys. The boy who is small for his age or underweight is often at 
a disadvantage in the athletic activities which for him are of first 
importance. Both boys and girls who are overweight may suffer from 
teasing. The possibility that teachers may judge age on the basis of 
size should not be overlooked. The youngster who is large for his age 
may be expected to accomplish more than he is capable of doing, on 
the unconscious assumption that he is older than he is. 

The social significance of height and weight is sufficiently important 
to warrant obtaining height and weight measurements. Absolute 
measurements should be converted to centile or age units to facilitate 
evaluation. For the purpose of evaluating height and weight measure- 
ments, tables prepared by Willard C. Olson and Byron O. Hughes 
are useful. These height and weight norms are presented graphically 
in Fig. 5. Of special interest in this figure is the relative average height 
and weight of boys and girls, particularly during the years of early 
adolescence. In addition to indicating norms for height and weight, 
Olson and Hughes have prepared norms for dentition and strength 
of grip, in terms of age. When dealing with older children, remember 
that the fact that they deviate markedly in height ordinarily means 
that they deviated in the same manner in their earlier school years. 
Attitudes they now have may thus have had a beginning in former 
situations occasioned by their size deviation at that time. Generaliza- 
tions about weight in earlier years may be made with much less con- 
fidence. Whenever possible, hypotheses about earlier size and weight 
should be verified. This may be done readily where school health 
records are available. When these records may be obtained, a growth 
curve should be constructed and compared with the average growth 
curve, giving special attention to marked fluctuations. 


Organismic Age 


Where the problem seems to be retarded development, it may be 
advisable to get information on a variety of aspects of growth, such 
as dentition, carpal ossification, and strength of grip. When measure- 
ments of these aspects are converted to age units and averaged, we 
have an organismic age which, in some situations, has greater diagnos- 
tic value than any other single measure. 
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Adolescence 


Physical changes associated with the onset of adolescence, such as 
the appearance of secondary sex characteristics, are often very disturb- 
ing. It is therefore important to note whether the youth in whom we 
are interested may possibly have such concerns. The wide variation in 
the age of the onset of puberty produces differences between youth 
of the same age which are greater during the adolescent age range 
than at any other period. These differences undoubtedly are responsible 
for much of the tension which high school boys and girls experience. 


Vision and Hearing 


The adequacy of vision and hearing is important in all cases involv- 
ing school learning. Often vision and hearing are regularly tested by 
the school nurse, but if such is not the case, or if the record of a recent 
examination is not available, tests should be made. When using data 
from school records, it is helpful to know how the tests were made. 
This is especially important in the case of hearing, for a report of 
satisfactory hearing may possibly depend upon a crude watch test 
rather than upon a satisfactory audiometric examination. Hearing losses 
differ not only in the degree but in the frequencies at which losses 
occur, It is therefore necessary to have expert evaluation of an audio- 
gram with respect to the degree to which the loss may account for 
retardation in speech and ideational development. Vision test reports 
are often limited to acuity and give no information about muscular 
balance. When glasses have been prescribed, one should learn whether 
they are worn regularly. Note should be made of strabismus, not only 
because of any possible effect it may have upon visual efficiency, but 
also because of the effect it may have upon the individual's feelings and 
attitudes. The cross-eyed or squinting youngster has what to him, and 
often to his fellows, is a severe blemish. 


Crippling Conditions 

Any severe crippling condition will, of course, be noted, but one 
Should be on the alert for the less obvious deformity or disability since, 
though it seems slight, it may not be deemed so by the person. who 
has it. The range of motor impairment resulting from such conditions 


35 poliomyelitis and cerebral palsy is very great. 
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Head Size and Shape 


Occasionally one may encounter children whose head size seems 
either too great or too small. In the former case, it is possible that the 
unduly large head has been occasioned by hydrocephalus, most prob- 
ably arrested. Smallness of head together with a pointed shape 
characterizes microcephaly. In any case where the head size appears 
to be distinctly out of proportion, accurate measurement is desirable 
in order to verify the observation. 


Nutrition 


Malnutrition may be suspected in those who are underweight, list- 
less, or sallow, or in those who, though active, tire easily. Adequate 
diagnosis of such a condition is a task for the physician. The under- 
nourished child scarcely has energy for an adequate adjustment to 
school work or even to the demands of his social milieu. 


Mongolism and Cretinism 


The psychologist working in the schools will frequently be called 
upon to assess school readiness of children. Among such children he 
will occasionally encounter mongoloids and cretins. A careful notation 


of the physical signs associated with these conditions is always desir- 
able. 


Possible Psychogenic Manifestations 


Among high school and college students, and occasionally in chil- 
dren, headaches, heart murmurs, indigestion, skin irritations, and a 
variety of other complaints may be psychogenic manifestations. In some 
cases a medical examination may reveal pathology, but in others a 
medical examination cannot be conclusive. In all such complaints, 
medical consultation should be recommended. 


Birth History 


The health history naturally begins with birth. Any unusual condi- 
tions of birth may indicate an irregularity in the prenatal conditions 
resulting in brain or other neurological damage. Premature birth, 
prolonged and difficult labor necessitating instrument delivery, cyano- 
sis (“blue baby”), all may be associated with later developmental 
deficiencies. During early infancy the defective child may be a feeding 
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problem. Prematurity of birth means that some allowance must be 
made in assessing early development in terms of actual chronological 
age. In general, a history of birth injury serves to corroborate mental 
test findings indicating retardation and reduces the probability that 
such findings are the consequence either of accidental conditions as- 
sociated with the test administration or of profound emotional dis- 
turbance. 


Childhood Diseases 


Information concerning childhood diseases is sometimes helpful. By 
knowing when a child has had such illnesses, we learn whether or not 
much school was missed in the early grades. Parents who cannot 
recollect whether or not a child's early school attendance was regular 
will find their memory aided when approached from the point of view 
of illnesses. Also, whooping cough, mumps, and measles may have an 
associated encephalomyelitis with troublesome behavior sequelae. 


Other Illnesses or Injuries 


Any other illnesses or injuries an individual may have had should 
be ascertained as a cue to irregular school attendance, parental over- 
concern, a hypochondriacal attitude on the part of the youth, the 
Possibility of behavior sequelae, or because the illness may still persist 
and present an adjustment problem. Removal of tonsils and adenoids 
in itself is seldom of much significance, but occasionally it is under- 
taken in the hope that some other condition may be alleviated. It is this 
condition that may be of importance. A history of earache and ear 
discharge is often found for children that have a hearing loss. Con- 
vulsions which occur in early life may be followed by intellectual 
impairment. A convulsive state, usually known as epilepsy, in itself 
Presents a serious adjustment problem. Encephalitis may result in 
intellectual retardation or severe behavior disorder without retardation. 
Chorea produces symptoms which may be wrongly judged as A 
Ness. Meningitis may possibly cause retardation or behavior disorder. 
Obscure febrile diseases may have similar consequences. Although 
Parents’ belief that a child’s mental retardation is the result of a fall 
or a blow on the head is usually erroneous and an effort to divorce 
their ancestral stock from any blame, the possibility that such a blow 

as been responsible for brain damage must not be overlooked. One 
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investigator claims that 15 percent of the cases of institutionalized 
mental defectives are the result of postnatal cerebral trauma.'? 


Attitudes toward Illness 


Attitudes of parents and of the individual himself toward illnesses, 
past or present, crippling conditions, and visual and auditory defects 
are often the most important part of the health history. As has previ- 
ously been noted, parents of defective children often have feclings of 
guilt arising from a belief that they are in some way responsible for 
the defect or from their feelings of rejection of the child because he 
is handicapped. 


SCHOOL HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENT 


The history of previous school experience may throw light on present 
attitudes toward learning and provide some degree of explanation of 


the individual's self-concept and the source of his specific learning 
difficulties. 


Kindergarten 


One should learn whether the individual attended kindergarten, 
public or private, and something of his adjustment to it. This informa- 
tion provides clues to the parents' interest in their child's education, 
the educational opportunities of the community, and, possibly, the 
child's readiness at the time he entered the first grade. 


Age of Entrance 


Age at entrance into the first grade is often of considerable signifi- 
cance. Although many schools have rules to the effect that a child's 
sixth birthday must have occurred before September or before a certain 
specified time after the opening of school, whether or not a child is 
ready for school is, like every other aspect of maturation, imperfectly 
correlated with age. If we know that a child who now shows average 
ability started school before he was six, we must consider the possibility 
that he was not ready to learn to read when he was first exposed to the 
task. For a youngster who now shows less than average ability, such 
early school entrance can only have been a handicap. Of course, if the 


15 Waldemar H. Boldt, “Postnatal Cerebral Trauma as an Etiological Factor in Mental 
Deficiency,” Amer. J. ment. Def. (1951), 55, 345-365. 
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school has a regular procedure for determining readiness, the sig- 
nificance of early entrance for problems such as reading disability is 
lessened. However, even social immaturity may have hampered ad- 
justment to the extent of affecting the acquisition of fundamental 
reading skills. 


Attendance 


The regularity of attendance should be ascertained, for it is fairly 
obvious that a child who has missed much school is likely to have 
missed essential steps in the introduction of new topics, steps which 
may never have been retraced. Findings regarding regularity of at- 
tendance should be checked against the information concerning health. 
If a child for whom good health is reported has a record of irregular 
school attendance, we have a discrepancy to be accounted for in terms 
of inaccurate health information or in terms of parents’ judgment of 
the importance of regular school attendance. 


Progress from Grade to Grade 


The regularity of progress through school or irregularity, with grades 
repeated or skipped, is an indication of educational accomplishment. 
Having had to repeat a grade is, of course, a stigma for virtually all 
children as well as for their parents. When a child skips a grade, 
it may have been the result of parents’ pushing and may reflect 
a persistent atmosphere of pressure in the home. A bright child 
who is allowed to skip a grade may have no particular educa- 
tional difficulties but may have considerable difficulty in social adjust- 
ment. The fact that a child has never repeated a grade does not 
Necessarily mean that educational progress has been satisfactory, since 
some schools have a policy of regular promotion regardless of achieve- 
ment. Such a policy is justified on the grounds that repetition of a 
grade is seldom profitable and seldom rectifies the educational 
retardation, that social and physical factors are of importance in the 
child’s adjustment, and that the work within a grade will be differ- 
entiated to meet the requirements of the retarded. While regular 
Promotion is theoretically a sound policy, it is not often that teachers 
can differentiate learning activities sufficiently to accommodate the | 


Severely retarded. 
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Relationships with Teachers 


The individual’s relationships with teachers often have consequences 
of long duration. Teachers who expect too much, who ridicule, show 
partiality, or ignore a child create feelings of hostility, resentment, and 
guilt which strongly affect the individual’s concept of himself. Handi- 
capped children often report having had teachers who ridiculed them. 
The dull child is usually thought of as lazy and indifferent, as one 
who could do his work if he would. The child of average intelligence 
or better who cannot read may be led to believe that he is stupid, 
become emotionally upset, and lose the ability to work competently. 
Childhood school experiences often loom large in the recollection of 
college students with feelings of inferiority or anxiety. 


Present Achievement 


The present achievement level must be ascertained in cases where 
referral has been made because of school difficulty and may be helpful 
to know in situations where referral is made for other reasons. A 
general statement of level of achievement is seldom adequate for 
diagnostic purposes. 

Even when educational retardation is the reason for referral, one 
should determine actual achievement to verify what is reported. 
Teachers have been known to report a pupil as educationally retarded 
when careful examination shows no such retardation. Sometimes boys 
and girls, usually the former, are not promoted and are one or two 
grades retarded in terms of grade placement, even though measured 
achievement is, in general, as good as could be expected. In such cases 
it is frequently found that there are specific areas of poor achievement, 
as, for example, arithmetic computation or spelling so that the child 
may be retained in the grade because of a particular difficulty, even 
though his other achievement may be superior. 

Educational achievement is obviously an important consideration 
in vocational planning. A sufficiently able boy with a genuine interest 
in engineering may possibly have a weak background in mathematics 
because of poor teaching or insufficient course work. While he may be 


able to correct this deficiency, he cannot do so unless he is made fully 
aware of it. 
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CAPACITIES AND ABILITIES 


Seldom is anything more important for diagnosis than the knowl- 
edge of what an individual is able to do. Failure may be the result of a 
disparity between tasks to be met and the abilities required to meet 
them. An individual with good ability may fail if he is forced to meet 
unusually difficult situations, or failure may result when ability is too 
inferior to cope with even the most ordinary demand. 


Capacity, Ability, and Aptitude 


By capacity we mean a characteristic of the individual which is 
primarily dependent upon inherited structures. We cannot ascertain 
directly the extent to which anyone has such capacity but must infer 
relative capacity in terms of the ability which is now present. Differ- 
ences in achievement between individuals who have had the same 
opportunities are assumed to be due to differences in inherited ca- 
pacity. We can never be sure, however, that obtained differences reflect 
differences in capacity alone, for we can never be sure that truly 
equivalent opportunities have been offered. 

The term “ability” is used in a variety of ways. Sometimes it is used 
to refer to a capacity, as when we say that a child has the ability to 
learn to read. Generally we may use the term to refer to achievement, 
Without definite implication of the extent to which special training is 
responsible. When, for example, we say that a child's reading ability 
is poor we say merely that he cannot read as he should. The poor 
reading ability may be the result of inadequate capacity to profit from 
reading instructions, of lack of instruction, or of other factors. When 
We speak of mechanical abilities we may be referring to kinds of 
Performance which are the result of special experience with mechani- 
cal contrivances or we may be referring to performance which is largely 
the result of the maturation of innate factors. In many situations which 
the counselor encounters, the principal task is to determine what is 
responsible for a manifest lack of ability. e EM 

When a present ability is the basis for predicting the likelihood that 
à person may, with appropriate learning experience, achieve some 
other ability, we speak of the present ability as an aptitude. Thus we 
Speak of algebra, engineering; medical, and legal aptitude tests. Some- 
times intellectual capacity is spoken of as an aptitude, and a test 
designed to measure it may be called a college aptitude test. One reason 
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for such usage is that college aptitude tests usually require performance 
which is partially dependent upon the quality of previous education. 
Whenever we are interested in the predictive significance of a per- 
formance we refer to it as an aptitude. 


Opportunities for Development 


Any achievement or performance can be evaluated only if we know 
what opportunities for developing the ability have existed. Whenever 
we seek information about a capacity or ability, we must also find out 
if there have been any limitations of opportunity. 


Intellectual Capacity 


Knowledge of intellectual capacity is important in all counseling 
situations, for relative lack of capacity can be an etiological factor in 
an extremely wide variety of adjustive difficulties. Intellectual retarda- 
tion is quite obviously the factor most likely to be responsible for 
educational retardation or general social inadequacy. Whenever aspira- 
tions chosen or forced upon an individual are in contrast with his 
ability to achieve them we, may expect personal and social maladjust- 
ment. Markedly superior intellectual capacity may also lead to 
adjustive difficulty through the inability of the parents or of the school 
to cope with it. 

The very process of counseling probably requires at least average 
intellectual ability on the part of the client, though information on 
this point is negligible. Most published research on counseling has 
been derived from work with college students, who, it is virtually 
certain, are of better than average ability. 

Where retarded development is the reason for referral, the determina- 
tion of intellectual capacity becomes the central problem. In such 
situations the diagnostic problem is to determine what factors other 
than lack of capacity may be responsible for developmental retardation, 
and whether some other condition is being confused with delayed 
development. For example children who, in their early years, have 
been literally allowed to run wild, may show retardation due to limita- 
tion of opportunity. In other cases, a severe, chronic emotional state 
may interfere with development which would otherwise be normal. 

Where mental retardation is suspected, knowledge of present 
capacity should also be evaluated in terms of what can be learned 
about the individual's early development. Gesell has classified aspects 
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of development into four categories: motor, adaptive, language, and 
personal-social. Each of these categories may be investigated and its 
stage of development determined. However, the psychologist working 
in the schools ordinarily does not see children during their early 
development and must rely on information given by the mother. 
Usually he must be content with dubious recollections of the age at 
Which the child sat up, stood alone, walked, said words, and made 
complete sentences, but parents who have kept *baby books" can often 
give fairly accurate information. Not infrequently one finds that early 
development was proceeding normally until an illness after which 
much of the previous gain was lost. Such an occurrence is sufficiently 
dramatic for parents to note and remember. If infant development was 
slow, and the parents can state in what way and to what extent, we 
may feel more sure that present retardation is real and not the 
spurious consequence of emotional disturbance or other factors. 

A variety of means should be used to determine intellectual capacity 
so that the effect of a special handicapping condition cannot have 
undue importance. Verbal tests should never be used exclusively; 
performance tests should also be given. 

Though it is true that tests are available for determining capacities, 
one should not neglect any information about the individual's be- 
havior which may serve as an informal basis for judgment. Frequently 
one finds evidence concerning capacity that is markedly discrepant 
from test behavior. In situations where the principal problem is that of 
determining intellectual level, one must be alert for any information 
that might validate or qualify test findings. In any case, judgment of 
intellectual capacity should not rest upon test findings alone. 

Teachers may quite readily assume that the child with school learn- 
ing difficulties is intellectually dull, while the parents are most likely 
to accuse him of “not attending to business.” When such cases are en- 
countered, the first question to be settled is if there actually is intel- 
lectual dullness and if whatever inferior degree of ability is found is 
sufficient, of itself, to account for the amount of educational retarda- 


tion reported or manifested. . 

Where there is learning disability i 
sibility that there are special disabilities 
Tather than a generally inferior capacity S 


n a particular subject, the pos- 
in certain intellectual capacities 
hould be investigated. Except 


18 See Arnold Gesell eż al, The First Five Years of Life, New York: Harper, 1940. 
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in the case of reading, relationships between such special disabilities 
and school subjects have not been studied very extensively. It is prob- 
able that a deficient number capacity may account for poor arithmetic 
achievement and that other specific deficiencies may be responsible for 
poor work in spelling or other language skills. 

Intellectual retardation is likely to be a factor in social and personal 
adjustment as well as in educational failure. Even when intellectual 
capacity is average or better, and achievement commensurate with it, it 
may be possible that the capacity is insufficient for the role the individ- 
ual wishes to play. For a number of reasons, social and personal malad- 
justment may exist because a person is exceedingly intelligent. His 
work may not challenge him; he may not have anyone who appreci- 
ates his capability or with whom he can discuss the troublesome world 
events about which others of his age know or care little. 

The importance of intellectual capacity for educational and voca- 
tional planning needs little comment. Though it is more common to 
find aspirations higher than ability, it occasionally happens that a 
vocational goal is set which will not utilize the individual’s full 
capacity. 


Sensory and Motor Abilities 


Sensory and motor capacities are most likely to enter into our con- 
sideration when there is obvious impairment. It is then that we need 
to know not only the nature and degree of impairment, as determined 
by tests, but also what adjustments the individual has made to com- 
pensate for these deficiencies. For example, to what extent has the blind 
child learned to rely on auditory and olfactory cues? How well does 
the deaf child make use of speech reading? What can the crippled 
child do in caring for his personal needs, such as dressing and eating? 
In short, what are the handicapped person’s abilities despite his handi- 
caps? 

The degree of motor ability, important to children in the lower 
grades, is seldom determined. Social participation of youngsters, es- 
pecially boys, depends to a considerable extent upon their ability to 
run, twist and turn, throw and catch a ball. Those who, when sides 
are picked for a game, are always chosen last, if at all, are undoubt- 
edly being influenced in their developing concept of the self. 
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Vocational Abilities 


When problems of vocational counseling arise, a great variety of 
abilities must be investigated. Where tests are available these will be 
used, but informal evidence of ability or capacity must be noted as 
well. Knowledge of what a youngster has built in his own workshop, 
without help, is an example of such useful evidence. 


Speech 


One ability, that of distinct and fluent speaking, deserves special 
note. When speech defects occur, the individual is handicapped in 
communication, may be handicapped in learning to spell, and is often 
subjected to ridicule by his schoolmates. When such problems are en- 
countered, it is desirable to consult with a speech pathologist or cor- 
rectionist if one is available. Any irregularity in speech should be 
noted, even though speech difficulty is not the reason for referral. 

Specch defects are usually classified as those of rhythm, articulation, 
phonation, and symbolization. In the first group we have stuttering, 
cluttering, and the disorders of fluency shown by spastics. Articulatory 
defects consist of sound substitutions, omissions, additions, and distor- 
tions. Defects in phonation or voice are undesirable pitch, loudness, 
or timbre. Symbolization disorders, the dysphasias, are shown in in- 
ability to comprehend speech or express ideas.!* 


Handedness 


Under the heading of capacities and abilities we should mention 
laterality. Handedness has been associated with mirror writing and 
stuttering, but the degree of association seems to be slight and of dubi- 
ous significance. It is nevertheless true that the left-handed child at- 
tends a right-handed school. All instructions are given upon the 
assumption that the child is right handed and can copy the teacher’s 
actions directly. Desks and other equipment are often ill-suited to the 
left-handed child. If teachers do not make appropriate allowances for 
the sinistral child, his task of adjusting to school life is unnecessarily 
difficult. If parents or teachers attempt to alter the child’s handedness, 
they introduce a stress which may well account for severe emotional 
disturbance and, ultimately, for impaired school progress. 


rı . P 
See C, Van Riper, Speech Correction, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947, Ch. 2, “The 
Disorders of Speech” from which the above classification was taken. 
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PERSONALITY 


Under this heading we shall include information about levels of 
adjustment, personality traits, and interests. 


Level of Adjustment 


Regardless of the problem at hand one should know how well the 
individual has solved the major problems of personal and social ad- 
justment which are encountered in our culture. Though failure in 
social or personal adjustment is often the problem which brings about 
referral, there are many times when it is not. In such cases it is neces- 
sary to establish definitely that personal conflicts are not involved, 
either etiologically or as a consequence of the focal difficulty. For ex- 
ample, a youngster’s severe reading disability may be the result of 
emotional disturbance completely unrelated to the learning situation 
of the school, or it may be that the educational handicap is responsible 
for a wide range of maladjustive symptoms which have been over- 
looked because they have not disturbed the teachers or parents as has 
the school failure. In other cases, apparent intellectual retardation may 
turn out to be the result of severe emotional disturbance. A severely 
disturbed person is not likely to make a satisfactory vocational decision, 
and an immature person is certainly a poor marital risk. It is apparent 
then that the quality and level of adjustment must be investigated, at 
least superficially, as a precaution against diagnostic error. 

The more common maladjustive symptoms about which we can 
gain rather reliable information are nail biting, tattling, stealing, de- 
structiveness, failure of bowel or bladder control, grimacing, stuttering; 
bullying, social isolation, frequent crying, bluffing, excitability, acting 
“smart,” frequent and seemingly unnecessary lying, quarrelsomeness, 
playing only with younger children, excessive giggling, restlessness, 
temper tantrums, sleepiness and fatigue, cheating, nightmares, and 
specific fears. 

Since much behavior is a reaction to unconscious frustrations and 
conflicts, knowledge of such matters is important. Only the client can 
give such information, and only the superior counselor can bring it 
forth. 

Adjustment can be evaluated in terms of reactions to specific life 
situations. Inquiry should be made of both parents and teachers con- 
cerning the child’s reaction to discipline, criticism, and general meas- 
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ures for his control. Peer relations should be investigated to determine 
the number of associates, the closeness of friendships, and, at older 
ages, reaction to members of the opposite sex. It is useful to know the 
extent to which the youngster can and will accept responsibility and 
the extent of his participation in group activities. 

All information must be evaluated in terms of the age of the individ- 
ual. Increasing age should bring increasing independence, social skill, 
purposefulness, and evidence of maturing. 

The above information may be important in any problem, but it 
becomes especially important when referral is made because of diffi 
culty in personal or social adjustment. In such cases there should be a 
detailed investigation of the widest possible range of situations. Partic- 
ular attention should be given to those circumstances in which the 
symptoms are most pronounced, and perhaps the greatest effort should 
be expended in trying to learn the client's feelings about intra-family 
relationships. 7 

A special aspect of referrals for vocational counseling should again 
be stressed. A request for such counseling is often a roundabout way of 
approaching a more deeply personal problem, since the need for voca- 
tional counseling is less likely to be considered a sign of weakness. It 
should be added that much vocational counseling is less effective than 
it might be for the simple reason that the client’s general level of ad- 
justment and his self-concept are often ignored. This is a grave mis- 
take because one’s occupational role is probably a major factor in 
determining the nature of one’s self-concept. 


Traits 

It is often helpful to know something about a client's personality 
traits. Here we are concerned with characteristic reaction patterns, 
without specific reference to whether these patterns are good or poor. 
From teachers and parents we may learn whether the child is shy or 
adaisical or industrious, quick or slow in move- 
information may be a valid description of 
fly indicative of the child-adult relationship. 
different adults do not agree we may have 


Socially aggressive, lack 
ments, and the like. Such 
the child or it may be chie 
When judgments made by 
a clue to the problem before us. 
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Interests 


Knowledge of interests may be useful in several ways. In working 
with young children we should investigate how they amuse themselves 
during their free time for the games they like to play and their hobby 
interests give some indication of maturity and adjustment level. In- 
formation about recreational interests of older youth may be useful in 
similar ways and, in addition, is useful in vocational planning. 

Interest is clearly one of the essential features of vocational choice. 
Fortunately we are able to measure such interests with considerable 
reliability. Though measures of interest do exist, we should remem- 
ber that they do not cover all possible interest areas and that it is there- 
fore important to get supplementary information about likes and dis- 
likes. 

Knowledge of interests is important in cases of school retardation 
for, with such information, we are in a position to motivate the 
youngster who, because of persistent failure, has lost his desire to learn. 
Choice of reading materials for the retarded reader, learning exercises 
for the child retarded in arithmetic or deficient in writing skills should 
be prepared on the basis of hobby and recreational interests, 


SUMMARY 


Regardless of the kind of problem, some knowledge of the family 
background, health and health history, intellectual ability, school his- 
tory and achievement, personality adjustment, and personality traits is 
necessary if we are to be prevented from jumping to conclusions and 
making superficial diagnoses. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Direct Observation and 


School Records 


H AVING SURVEYED the kinds of information that are likely to be signifi- 
cant in understanding individuals, we must consider how such infor- 
mation is to be obtained. If we are to achieve an adequate diagnosis, 
we must be familiar with the available sources of information and 
skilled in making use of them. 

Counseling is a means of helping the client learn about himself and 
reveal to the counselor information of which he had not been aware. 
In a sense then, counseling is a case study process. In this and the im- 
mediately succeeding chapters, however, we shall confine our attention 
to those case study methods other than the counseling interview. These 
methods may be used to supplement the counseling process or to 


Teplace it when counseling is not possible nor required. 


Direct Observation 


WHY NEEDED 


The best way to obtain some kinds of information is by direct ob- 
servation. This is of greatest use when the nature of the reported be- 


havior is in doubt. A teacher's interpretation of what the pupil does, 
ent with other information available so 


the pupil will have to be 
s will have little difficulty 
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for instance, may be inconsist 
that, if the report is to be appraised properly, 
observed first hand. Most teachers and parent 
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in describing bullying, seclusiveness, sulking, and temper tantrums, 
but there are other kinds of maladjustive behavior which are less 
common and may lead only to the complaint that the child is “queer.” 
What is meant by this term can only be learned by direct observation. 
Petit mal seizures, stereotyped movements sometimes observed in the 
brain-injured child, and behavior manifestations of childhood schizo- 
phrenia are not likely to be described in any identifiable way. Even 
behavior which has been readily categorized may merit closer observa- 
tion. It is not a reflection on the teacher's competence to say that a 
counselor who has been especially trained in the interpretation of be- 
havior should be more capable than the teacher in making accurate 
use of direct observation. 

It is easy to observe young children on the playground or in the 
classroom; however, it is unlikely that older youth can be observed in 
the classroom without endangering subsequent relationship with the 
counselor. It may be possible to observe these youngsters at social 
gatherings and in other less formal situations. 

'The biggest handicap to the use of direct observation in making a 
case study is the amount of time required. One may observe a young- 
ster for a considerable period of time without ever seeing an instance 
of the behavior about which a complaint or favorable comment has 
been made. For this reason, if for no other, one must rely upon the 
reports of teachers and parents. It is also true that the counselor is not 
in a position to observe those aspects of behavior which are often the 
most important, such as customary teacher-pupil and parent-child re- 
lationships. 


Use of School Records 


AVAILABILITY OF RECORDS 


For most problems encountered with school-age youth, the school 
record may be a source of useful information. How valuable the rec- 
ord will be obviously depends upon how extensive it is. In some 
schools the record may be nothing more than the barest facts of cur- 
rent registration, while in the more up-to-date schools an extensive 
cumulative record may be found. Even where cumulative records exist, 
there may be little uniformity in the kind of information they contain. 
David Segel (3, Ch. 1) has summarized the results of a survey of 
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2,515 cumulative record systems, and some of his findings are shown 
in Tables 9 and 10. It may not be too surprising to find that, at that 


TABLE 9 


Percent or City anp County Scoot Systems Usinc Cumurative RECORD 
Systems IN Some SEGMENT oF THEIR SCHOOL SYSTEM, By REGION OF THE 
Unitep STATES 


Percent 

Region City County 
East 44 40 
South 32 10 
East Central 39 27 
West Central 47 11 
West 5 24 

Total 41 18 


Source: David Segel, Handbook of Cumulative Records, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1945, Adapted from Table 1. 


TABLE 10 


FREQUENCY or OCCURRENCE OF CERTAIN ITEMS IN CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


Percent 

ltem City County , All 
Total name of parents or guardian 88 83 87 
School marks 87 85 86 
School attendance 81 81 81 
Counselor's notes 62 56 61 
Date of birth 54 63 56 
Sex 53 43 51 
Conduct ratings 48 41 46 
Intelligence test scores 46 43 45 
Record of physical disabilities 42 29 39 
Evidence of date of birth 37 25 34 
Ratings of home 31 26 30 
Out of school activities 15 13 14 
Record of reading 13 6 ll 

umber of children in family 6 4 6 


Source: David Segel. Handbook of Cumulative Records. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1945. Adapted from Tables 2-11. " 
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time, only 41 percent of the school systems from the cities and only 18 
percent of those from the counties reporting said that they had any 
kind of cumulative record. It is more of a surprise that, in a random 
sample of those school systems which did keep records, there was so 
little uniformity in the items included. There is little reason to believe 
that the situation has changed much since Segel’s study. The counselor 
may find himself responsible for recommending the maintenance of 
satisfactory records. 

The counselor who makes regular use of records will be in a position 
to show teachers the value of having useful information on file. As 
the demand for such information increases, the scope of the records 
can be increased without engendering the feeling that the labor spent 
in recording is a burdensome chore justified only by the superintend- 
ent’s whim. Then too, as the value of records becomes more apparent, 
greater care will be exercised in making them accurate. 


WHAT MAY BE GAINED FROM RECORDS 


To make the best use of school records in diagnosis we must be 
aware of the kinds of information available and the kinds of error 
likely to be encountered. 

Our first concern in the use of records should be to avoid the error 
of consulting the wrong record. Teachers and principals should be 
reminded, if necessary, at the time of referral, to give sufficient infor- 
mation to permit correct identification of the pupil’s record. Ordinarily 
the best identification data are the full name and date of birth. 


Birth Date 


In dealing with school children, perhaps the first thing that should 
be checked in the record is the evidence for the birth date, whether 
from a birth certificate, the parent's statement, or from the pupil him- 
self. Where the birth date is particularly important, as in establishing 
mental retardation, the birth date should be verified from the birth 
certificate if this has not already been done, 


Information for Practical Concerns 


The school record usually may be relied upon to provide the informa- 
tion needed for purposes of correspondence and communication, such 
as the parents’ names, the home address and telephone number, or 
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whether the pupil lives in the home of a guardian. A difference in 
surname between that of the parents and the child calls for clarification. 
The occupation of the father is often a part of the school record, but 
the designation is seldom adequate for job specification. 


School Progress 


From the record we should be able to determine how old a child was 
when he entered school, how he progressed through the grades, how 
regular he was in attendance. It often happens that a child is under 
six when he starts school and, therefore, is not yet ready to learn to 
read. Any delay in starting school may cause a problem of adjustment. 
If the delay cannot be accounted for by the month in which the birth- 
day falls, some other explanation for the delay must be found. Regular 
Promotion may or may not mean successful work, since some school 
Systems practice social promotion, with the expectation that the work 
of cach grade will be differentiated so as to provide for a wide range 
of ability. Whether such differentiation has been made is usually 
doubtful. When the record does show that there has been failure, we 
may expect that the child's attitude toward school, and possibly to- 
ward himself, has been affected unfavorably. 


Attendance 


Irregular attendance may have been the result of illness, or may 
reflect the parents' opinion about the importance of school attendance. 
Absence because of illness must be interpreted in terms of health atti- 
tudes; children today are not expected to attend school in spite of mild 
illness and thus risk more serious illness. When there has been consid- 
erable absence and the child's health record is essentially negative, it 
may be that the parents are overprotective and unduly fussy and 


cautious. 


Marks 

School marks are an indication of the individual's success in what, at 
the time, is his principal activity in life. The quality of school marks 
is important, at least in a general way, for most kinds of problems. 
When school retardation is the reason for referral, a careful survey of 
marks received in the past is quite necessary. Unfortunately, school 
marks are subject to errors in judgment on the part of the teacher. 

heir probable validity must always be considered. 
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We are reasonably safe in assuming that uniformly high marks or 
low marks, year after year, are evidence of superior or inferior achieve- 
ment. A child who has marks which vary from year to year may actu- 
ally have fluctuated in performance from year to year or may simply 
have had teachers with different standards. Occasionally teachers will 
give marks indicating that the child is doing well in comparison with 
his peers, but really meaning that he is doing well considering his 
limited capacity. This is particularly confusing when the teacher’s 
judgment of the child's capacity is incorrect. Sometimes a child's 
marks may have been low during a particular year because his be- 
havior antagonized a teacher who had no reasonably objective bases for 
marking. Changes in the home or social environment, or a period of 
illness, may be responsible for genuine fluctuations in performance. 

When we observe discrepancies between marks received in one sub- 
ject and those received in other subjects, we have a possible clue to a 
specific learning disability. 

Low marks are frequently blamed for feelings of inferiority on the 
part of children, and it is sometimes argued that marks should not be 


TABLE 1l 


PERCENTAGE Frequency DISTRIBUTIONS or I.Q.’s or 410 First-Grape CHILDREN 
IN Ten ScHoors AND One Speciat Ar» Room or One City 


School 

10° A B C D E F G H I!» ] K? Tot 
120- 70 175 2: 81 29 37 
110-119 419 325 312 148 400 171 148 88 189 371 25.9 
90.109 48.8 47.5 677 85.2 534 800 721 765 703 428 63.1 
80- 89 25 21 44 29 98 118 27 86 250 5.1 
70- 79 23 33 29 8&6 250 17 
-69 500 — 35 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Median 109.0 109.5 108.9 101.2 106.6 101.3 99.7 98.7 103.0 104.8 69.5 103.0 
N 43 40 48 27 45 35 61 34 3 35 4 410 


Source: Adapted from Appendix A in Donald March. 4 Survey to Determine the 
Special Needs of First-Grade Pupils in the Public Schools of Bloomington, Illinois. An 
unpublished Masters thesis, Illinois State Normal University. 
4 The 1.Q.’s were obtained by use of the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests. 
b Four pupils who had already been placed in a special room for the educable 
mentally handicapped. 
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given in order that such unfavorable consequences be avoided. Aboli- 
tion of marking is not justified, on such grounds at least. In the first 
place, feelings of inferiority would not arise were it not for the child’s 
loss of status in the eyes of his teacher and his parents. All too often 
the child who does poor work is made to feel that he has forfeited 
their respect and love. It is this feeling of loss which is damaging, not 
the low marks. Parents and teachers who assume that poor work 
means an unworthy individual will not be able to conceal such an atti- 
tude even though marks are not given. Moreover, it does not seem de- 
sirable to keep individuals ignorant or uncertain of their level of 
accomplishment. 

Differences between schools should be taken into account when 
marks are evaluated. Such between-school differences may be negli- 
gible in a small community with only three or four elementary schools 
but in larger cities these differences may be quite significant. The 
existence of inter-school differences is shown in Tables 11 and 12. Table 
ll shows the differences in the distribution of Kuhlmann-Anderson 


TABLE 12 


PERCENTAGE Frequency DISTRIBUTION or METROPOLITAN READINESS TEsTS 
Scores or 399 First-Grave CHILDREN IN 10 ScHooLs or ONE City 


Score 

and Rat- School 

ing Aon t p S P G EXE T Y Toa 
Superior 140 316 83 71 125 29 170 29 189 143 133 
90-100 

High average — 279 526 27.1 214 354 343 245 118 324 200 29 
80.89 

Average 209 158 500 464 313 513 283 353 406 371 351 
65.79 

Lownormal 37.2 146 251 208 86 283 441 81 257 213 
40-64 

Poor risk 29 19 59 29 12 
—39 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Median 737 860 75.1 725 785 758 750 645 799 732 762 


Source: Adapted from Appendix B in Donald March, 4 Survey fo Determine the 
Special Needs of First-Grade Pupils in the Public Schools of Bloomington, Illinois. An 
Unpublished Masters thesis, Illinois State Normal University. 
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1.Q.’s of first-graders in ten schools of one city. In School A 48.9 per- 
cent and in School B 50 percent of the children had I.Q.’s above 110, 
while in School H only 8.8 percent of the children had I.Q.’s above 
this point. The median 1.Q.’s of the three schools were 109.0, 109.5, and 
98.7 respectively. What is most notable is that in School A, 97.7 percent 
had 1.Q.’s above 90. 

In Table 12 we see the results obtained in the same ten schools by 
the use of the Metropolitan. Readiness Tests. On this test, School A 
shows a larger percentage of “low normal" scores than would have 
been expected from viewing the distribution of I.Q.’s in this school. 
However, School B is again pre-eminent, for all of the pupils in it are 
above average. The median score for the school is 86; i.e. “high aver- 
age.” On the other hand, School H again has the lowest median of all 
ten schools, 64.5, and 50 percent of its pupils scored in the “low normal” 
and “poor risk” categories. Only 2.9 percent of the pupils in this school 
scored at the “superior” level while 31.6 percent of the pupils in School 
B did so. It is doubtful whether marks given these children will be 
found to differ from school to school as much as the differences in 
ability indicate that they might. There will be high marks in schools 
where the pupils have low ability but the actual achievement may be 
mediocre when compared to that in a school where, for the most part, 
the pupils have higher ability. 

When using school marks in the study of a case, one must consider 
possible differences within the school as well as differences between 
schools. Even though a pupil’s marks in different subjects are the same, 
we may not be sure that he is equally proficient or equally retarded, 
as the case may be, in all subjects; the general level of performance in 
the different school subjects may vary within the school. A child who 
is considered by his teacher to be good in arithmetic may yet do poorly 
on an achievement test in arithmetic computation. Why this may be 
so is illustrated in Figure 6. 

In Figure 6 we see that in one particular school, where, incidentally, 
the median LQ. is above 100 in each grade, the median paragraph 
meaning score is above the national norms in every case, though in the 
third grade the superiority is negligible. In contrast, the median scores 
on the arithmetic computation test are markedly below the norm in 
every grade except the fourth. We may explain the superiority in 
paragraph meaning scores by the fact that the median 1.Q. is superior, 
but this explanation only makes the inferiority in arithmetic computa- 
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tion more difficult to explain. The findings relative to arithmetic do 
not necessarily reflect upon the school, for it may be that the achieve- 
ment test used was not appropriate in view of the school’s objectives 
for arithmetic instruction. Nevertheless, instruction in arithmetic com- 
putation may actually be poor in this school. The main point, so far as 
we are concerned, is that the meaning of teachers’ marks as indicators 
of achievement is shown to be questionable. 


3 National Norms. 

0 Arithmetic Computation Median O 
Paragraph Meaning Median e 
Median 1.Q. for Each Grade [J 


Median Grade Equivalent 
E 
e 


Sixth Seventh 


Third Fourth Fifth 
Grade 


Fic. 6. Median Scores on Arithmetic Computation and Paragraph Meaning of 
the Stanford Achievement Tests for Five Grades in One School. 


Some schools, particularly at the elementary level, do not record nor 
report marks, but inform parents of their children's progress by means 
of a letter. Such letters are usually returned to the school and placed 
in the child's cumulative record folder. When carefully prepared, re- 
Ports such as these may be very useful for diagnostic purposes. The 
following is one such report letter, written about a third-grade boy: 


dependable, and friendly third-grader. He has 


Peter is a cooperative, 
ntative this last nine weeks—a distinct 


been our student council represe 
honor. 

« 1 ; P 

Peter is reading with ease and un 
he still needs your encouragement an 


derstanding. He enjoys reading, but 
d interest at home. Reading many 
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easy books orally will strengthen his reading ability and increase his 
vocabulary. - 

“He is interested in science and has shared many interesting experi- 
ences with us. His spelling and writing are improving. 

“He has a good understanding of numbers and is able to apply them 
in his everyday number experiences. His papers are accurate and well 
written.” 


Samples of pupil’s work are frequently included in cumulative rec- 
ord folders and provide excellent evidence concerning the quality of 
work done. Of course, in order to evaluate these work samples prop- 
erly, the counselor will need to have some conception of the quality 
of work expected of any pupil in the same grade. The biggest single 
deficiency encountered in such record material is the lack of a date 
indicating when the work was done. The fact that an arithmetic paper 
was turned in on April 15 is of little importance if we do not know 
the year. Finally, consideration must be given to the representativeness 
of the samples included, although the presumption is that only work 
which is typical has been saved for the record. 


Ratings 
Where rating scales are included in the record, their interpretation 
may depend upon the kind of scale used. When a trait is evaluated in 


terms of “very poor,” “poor,” “average,” “good,” and “very good,” the 


meaning will be in terms of the kind of pupils to be found in that 
school. 


Test Results 


The record of standardized tests that have been given provides valu- 
able information for many diagnostic problems. Beginning with the 
first reading readiness test, the record should show the results of all 
intelligence, achievement, and personality tests. 

The first question to be considered in the use of the record of test 
results is whether or not the tests were administered properly, Ordi- 
narily we can assume that directions have been followed, but when 
inexplicable discrepancies are found it may be that on one occasion 
the proper conditions for testing were ignored. Teachers have been 
known to give their pupils special practice on test items so that a good 
showing would be made; one teacher increased the time limits “be- 
cause the slower ones didn’t get anywhere near through.” 
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In order that best use may be made of test results, they should be 
recorded properly. The following are the minimum essentials for an 
adequate test record: 

“(1) Complete name and identification of test; e.g. New Standard 
Achievement Test, Form A, Intermediate Level; 

(2) Date given; e.g. January 12, 1943; 

(3) By whom given; this may be important in the case of individual 
tests, or to distinguish tests given in formal testing programs from 
those given by class teachers 

(4) The initials of the person recording the score, unless a formal 
procedure for recording is used; 

(5) Type of score. In all cases where a standardized type of score has 
not been adopted, abbreviations, such as Petile (percentile), age gr. 
(grade), etc., are adequate to identify the type of score.” (3, p. 43) 

The fifth essential just given should include the raw score, for parts 
and total where such divisions exist. A sixth essential is that, when 
centile norms are used, the nature of the norm group should be indi- 
cated in the record. We need to know whether a 14-year-old boy’s 50th 
centile standing is in comparison with eighth graders or ninth graders. 
This matter is especially important when dealing with vocational apti- 
tude test scores, though these are seldom found in a school record. To 
know that a girl stands at the 65th centile on a clerical test can be prop- 
erly interpreted only if we know whether this standing is in compari- 
sion with job applicants or with workers already employed. 

Accurate recording of the names of tests given is necessary in order 
that we may know exactly what kind of ability has been measured, 
Recording an “I.Q. on an intelligence test” is not sufficient, for differ- 
ent intelligence tests measure different things. For example, a low 
score on a verbal intelligence test made by a boy referred for severe 
reading disability has a different significance from a score made on a 
non-verbal test. Likewise, to record merely that a youth achieved the 
90th centile on a clerical test does not enable us to know whether this 
test included office computation as well as the usual checking test. 

Full data regarding test results is necessary in order that we may 
check any results which seem to be inconsistent with other data. For 
this reason we need not only the name of the test in full, but also the 
form. Some test publishers have contrived to spread confusion by giv- 
ing “new editions” and “revised editions” the same form numbers, A 
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* 
or B, as the original, thus making exact recording of the full title 
especially important. The complete date on which the test was given 
is, of course, necessary. 

'The recording of age and grade level is often a source of confusion. 
Any age, whether chronological, mental, or educational, is recorded in 
months or in years and months. When recording is in terms of years 
and months, the hyphen should be used, as, 12-7. Grade placement is 
expressed in grades and months, and the decimal point is used to 
separate the grade number from the month number. For example, a 
youngster's achievement may be, according to the norms, equivalent 
to the sixth month of the third school grade, in which case it would 
be written 3.6. The number to the right of the decimal point is never 
greater than 9; the next highest level after 3.9 is 4.0. Most achievement 
tests provide keys for transforming the raw score into an educational 
age score. Thus, a given student's score on an achievement test might 
read "grade equivalent, 5.4; educational age, 10-11." Note that when 
one sees an age expressed as 8.5, there is no way of telling whether 
eight years, five months, or eight years, six months is meant unless one 
uses the birth date and the date of the test to compute the chronological 
age or, if it is an educational age, consults the norms. 

Some intelligence tests, notably those standardized in England, give 
the norms in terms of years and tenths of years. If and when these 
are used, the tenths of a year should be converted to the nearest month 
equivalent, ;.e., 8.7 should be written 8-8. 


SAMPLES OF RECORDS 


Let us look at three samples of records to see what kinds of difficulties 
in interpretation they may present. The first sample is a portion of the 
record of a boy, Fred Burns, referred to the school psychologist for 
help with his behavior problems and because the teacher did not be- 
lieve the achievement test showed a true picture. 


Fren Burns 


1, Birthdate: 16 April 1942 (Birth certificate) Age: 9-7 Grade 4 

2. Teacher's estimate of school achievement in terms of grade level: 
3. Read. Arith. Spell. Lang. Soc. St Writ. Art PE. 

4, 35 35 3 3 4 4 4 4 

5. Standardized Tests Given: 
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6. Date Given Name of Test C.A. F Results By whom given 
7. 10/48 — Kuhlmann-Anderson 66 M.A., 6°; LQ., Teacher 
103 
8. 9/48 Met. Read. Readiness 65 79/77, Cate- 
gory C 1 
9. 10/49 Gates 2" WR, 1.91 " 
10. SR, 1.95 
tI P.R., 2.10 
12; 10/50 Gates Adv. Prim. 89 R.G., 2.6; S 
RA, 8.0 
13. Words R.G., 2.6; 
RA, 8-0 
14. Para. R.G., 3.8; 
RA, 9-4 
15. 5/7/48 Prim. Mental Abil. 61 M.A, 7-0; 
LQ, 117 « 
16. 5/50 Kuhlmann Anderson 8-3 M.A., 8-105 
1.Q., 109 ji 
17. 10/50 Metropolitan Achiev. 
Test, Form S. 9-7 Reading Age, 
18. 2.8 
19, Vocab. 3.9 
20. Arith. 2.5 
2l. Eng. 34 
22. Spell. 2.6 
23. Average, 
2.95 
24. 10/50 Pintner-Durost 
29: SI, Form A 86 MA, 87; 
LQ., 101 á 
26. $2, Form A 86 MA, 6-10; 
1.Q., 80 5 


Fred was six in April, 1948, and started to school the following 
September, In Line 7 of the record we see that in October of that year, 
day not given, he was given the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests, presum- 
ably 1B. On these tests his median mental age was six years, six months 
and his LQ. 103. (The manner in which the years and months is 
indicated is clear enough and probably satisfactory if used consistently. 

owever, beginning with line 13 a better form is used.) Line 8 shows 
us that the Metropolitan Readiness Tests (not strictly reading readiness 
as the abbreviations suggest) was given on some unknown day in 
September, The results indicated as 79/77 means 77 correct out of the 

9 items attempted, though the numbers are written in a confusing 


a’ 
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order. “Category C” designates Fred as average with respect to school 
readiness as measured by these tests. The Kuhlmann-Anderson and 
the Metropolitan Readiness Tests both indicate that he was about 
average in aptitude for school work when he was enrolled. 

Line 15 shows that on the seventh of April, preceding his entrance 
into first grade and when, presumably, he was in kindergarten, the 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities tests were given. These tests provide 
mental age scores for each of five factors, viz. Verbal-Meaning, Per- 
ceptual-Speed, Quantitative, Motor, and Space, and also an overall 
mental age. The principal value of a test of this sort is lost when only 
one mental age is recorded, the one which we here assume is the 
overall mental age. This is particularly unfortunate since this mental 
age yields an LQ. higher than that later found on the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Tests. While the differences between the LQ. of 103 and 
that of 117 may not be reliable, we still would like to know if the 
higher LQ. was brought about by an unusually high score on one of 
the five factors of the Primary Mental Abilities Tests. 

Line 16 shows us that in May of 1950, the year Fred was in the 
second grade, the Kuhlmann-Anderson was again given with the result 
that Fred obtained an LQ. of 109. At this time his C.A., computed 
from the birth date given at the beginning of the report, was 8-1 rather 
than the 8-3 shown in line 14. However, the I.Q. was apparently com- 
puted using 8-1 as the C.A. 

Lines 22, 23, and 24 show that the Pintner-Durost Elementary Test 
for grades 2.5 to 4.5 was given in the following October when he was 
8-6 and had just entered the third grade. “S1” in line 23 refers to Scale 
1 which requires no reading, and "S2" in line 24 refers to Scale 2 which 
requires reading. The difference between the I.Q. of 101 obtained on 
Scale 1 and that of 80 obtained on Scale 2 is noteworthy. The first of 
these I.Q.’s is not markedly different from those previously obtained, 
but the second, made on a test which requires reading, is so much 
lower that it indicates that reading retardation has already set in. Of 
course, the usual summer loss in skill may be blamed but the several 
weeks which elapsed after school started until the test was given 
should have brought about some recovery. At any rate, the loss must 
have been considerable; perhaps there was little basic skill in reading 
from which to recede. 

Now look at the record of achievement tests. The first ones given 
are shown on Lines 9, 10, and 11. Since these tests were given at the 
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beginning of Fred’s second year in school they probably were the 
Gates Primary Reading Tests. The abbreviations refer to the three 
subtests, namely, Type 1, Word Recognition; Type 2, Sentence Read- 
ing; and Type 3, Paragraph Reading. Since these tests were probably 
given at the end of the first month of school, that is at 2.1, his Para- 
graph Reading score was about what we should expect. By looking in 
the test manual, we find that his scores on the other two tests were 
not as good but not markedly inferior. His age equivalents on these 
three tests were Word Recognition, 7-2; Sentence Reading, 7-3; and 
Paragraph Reading, 7-5. 

One year later, when he entered the third grade, and at about the 
same time when he took the Pintner-Durost Elementary Tests he was 
given the Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests for grade 2.5 to 3. 
These tests consist of Type 1, Word Recognition, and Type 2, Para- 
graph Reading. His grade equivalents on these two subtests were 2.6 
and 3.8, respectively, while his actual grade placement was probably 
3.1. The age equivalents on these two tests were 8-0 and 9-4; his C.A. 
was 8-6, so these two tests would yield educational quotients of 94 and 
110 respectively. 

According to the information given on line 17 the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, Form S, were given also at this time, October 
1950. Presumably these tests were those of the Elementary Battery for 
grades 3 and 4. If the date on which this test was given, October 1950, 
is correct then the chronological age shown on line 15 is incorrect; it 
differs 11 months from the C.A. shown for the same date on line 12. 
The latter C.A. is found to be correct when computed from the birth- 
date given at the beginning of the record. 

The results are shown on lines 16-21. On line 16 the term “reading 
age” is used when it is obvious that grade equivalent for reading is 
Meant. These results should be compared with those of the Gates 
Advanced Primary Reading Test, but since we cannot be sure when 
the Metropolian tests were given, such comparison would be of doubt- 
ful significance. The Word Recognition Test of the Gates tests calls 
for the identification of the correct word to correspond to an appropri- 
ate picture. The Vocabulary Test of the Metropolitan requires the 
Pupil to select the correct definition of a word. It is not difficult to see 
how a youngster could do better on the first test than on the second, 
but Fred has excelled on the Vocabulary Test. The Paragraph Mean- 
ing Test of the Gates Primary and the Reading Test of the Met- 
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ropolitan are both tests of reading comprehension, but the first of these 
requires answering questions about something that has been read while 
the second requires the pupil to fill in blanks which will complete the 
sense of a passage. It seems unlikely that these differences may account 
for the discrepancy between 3.8 on the Gates and 2.8 on the Metropoli- 
tan. In short, the uncertainty about the date when they were given 
makes the results of the Metropolitan Tests more confusing than help- 
ful. 

The importance of accuracy in school records has been illustrated 
in this discussion of Fred’s record. Some useful information may be 
obtained from it, but some of the information serves only to complicate 
the problem. The doubtful item may be clarified if the original tests 
can be found and /f, as is often not the case, the date on the test blank 
consists of more than the month and day. 

The second sample of a school record shows how the records may 
suggest significant hypotheses. This pupil, a girl, was referred because 
of poor school achievement. 


Lira S. 


1. Birthdate 4 November 1942 (Birth certificate) Age: 
9-1 Grade: 4 


2. Teacher’s estimate of school achievement in terms of grade level: 
3. Read. Arith. Spell. Lang. Soc. S. Writ. Art P.E. 
4 2 2 2 25 3 3 4 4 
5. Standardized tests: 
6. Date Given Name of Test C.A. Results By whom 
given 

7. 10/48 Kuhlmann-Anderson 5-11 M.A. 6.0; LQ. 

101 Teacher 
8. 10/49 ES S 6-11 M.A. 6.6; LQ. 

93 Teacher 
9. 9/48 Met. Readiness 5-10 47/70, Category 

E « 
10. 10/50 Gates Primary 7-11 Words—1.90 Teacher 
11. Sentences—2.20 
12. Paragraphs—1.80 
13. 10/50 Pintner-Durost 
14. SI FA 7-11 M.A. 6-6; LQ. 81 Teacher 
15: S2 FA 7-11 MA. A 6-5; LQ. 80 
16. Gates Adv. Prim 8-11 
A Word recognition 18, 7-1 


18. Para. Read. 22, 7-6 
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19. School Marks: 
20. Grade Date Ent'd Read. Lang. Soc.S. Writ. Art Music 


21,1 9/48 U S S S S S 
2. 2 9/49 S— U S S S s 
23. 3 9/50 S s— S S S S 


Consider first Lila's intelligence test results. Line 9 shows that in 
September 1948, just after she had entered the first grade, the Mez- 
ropolitan Readiness Tests showed her to be in Category E which is 
interpreted to mean that she was a poor risk. Note too that she was 
not yet six. On the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests given a month later 
(see line 7) she achieved a mental age of 6-0 (incorrectly written 6.0) 
and an I.Q. of 101, One year later, as shown in line 8, the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson produced an M.A. of 6-6 (again incorrectly written) and an 
LQ. of 93. A year still later, as shown in lines 13, 14, and 15, Lila was 
given the Pintner-Durost, Scales 1 and 2. At this time her C.A. was 
7-11 but her M.A/s were only 6-6 and 6-5 respectively. The fact that 
the LQ. obtained on Scale 2 is so much lower than those obtained 
When she was in the first and second grades can be accounted for on 
the basis of an assumed retardation in reading, since Scale 2 requires 
reading, but this does not account for the fact that her L.Q. on Scale 1 
is also just about as low. It may reflect a generally defeated attitude 
she had developed by this time. 

The facts concerning Lila’s school achievement seem to indicate that 
she is retarded in reading. In line 10 we see that in October 1950 she 
was given the Gates Primary Reading Tests. At this time her grade 
Placement was about 3.1, yet on the three parts of the test her grade 
equivalents ranged from 1.8 to 22. A year later when her grade place- 
ment was 4.1, the Gates Advanced Primary Tests showed her achieve- 
ment in Word Recognition to be equivalent to 1.8 and in Paragraph 
Reading, 2. It seems clear that her poor school achievement in the 
fourth grade consists of retardation in all subjects in which reading is 
required. However, we have no information concerning her knowl- 
edge of number combinations; she may be inferior in arithmetic 
Computation also. 

Turn now to the record of her marks 
she was judged satisfactory in everything 
too surprising. What does seem strange is 
&rade she was marked satisfactory in reading, 
autumn showed her to be over two years retar 


(lines 19-23). In the first grade 
but reading, which is not 
that at the end of the third 
while tests the following 
ded in reading. Perhaps 
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the teacher’s mark means that Lila did satisfactorily in terms of the 
teacher’s expectation. Lila’s fourth-grade teacher, the one who referred 
her because of poor school work, seems to have assessed her achieve- 
ment more accurately, guided perhaps by the achievement test results. 

The data obtained from the record concerning Lila suggest a good 
place to begin an investigation of her school difficulty. They indicate 
the advisability of a thorough diagnosis of reading skills. It will also 
be desirable to administer an individual performance test to discover 
her present intellectual level and rule out the possibility that something 
has supervened to depress her level of function. All the other aspects 
of her life will need scrutiny before a final judgment is made but the 
record provides a useful beginning. 

The third record we shall consider is that of a 17-year old high 
school junior boy who has come to the counselor for vocational counsel- 
ing. The record is as follows: 


WirLiAM S. 


l. Birthdate: 8 June 1934 (unverified) Age: 17-5 Class: junior 
2. Entered: 20 September 1949 Parents: Deceased 


Grades 
3. Year I Summer 1950 Year II 
4. English I BC Voc. Civics Dpd. Elem. Biol. B B 
5. Gen Science A B Fund. Speech — Dpd. Speech G = 
6. Farm Crops B B English II B B 
7. Mech. Draw. D C An. Husband. B B 
8. Phys. Educ. B B Voc. Civics B B 
CH Phys. Educ. A A 
10. Times tardy 0 1 a 9 
11. Half days abs. 2 8 13 8 
TEST RESULTS 
Date given Name of Test Centile LQ. Gr. Equiv. 
12. 9/49 SRA PMA 
13. Verbal meaning 25 
14. Space 56 
15. Reasoning 31 
16. Number 18 
17. Word fluency 87 
18. Total 35 94 
19. 9/49 Iowa Silent Reading 8.6 


20. Iowa Algebra Aptitude 30 
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2l. 11 Ox] Statewide Testing Program 


22. Language 45 
23. Non-language 28 
24. Total 36 100 
25. Reading: Phys. 
26. Science 74 
27. So. Sci. 48 
28. Writing 70 
29. 22 June 50 Kuder CM 
30. Outdoor 61 
3l, Mech. 58 
32. Comp. 15 
33. Sci. 51 
34. Pers. 43 
35. Art 32 
36. Literary 19 
37. Music 5 
38. Social Service 34 
39. Clerical 28 
Health 


40. 17 March 1949 Eyes: r, 20/20; 1, 20/20 Ears: Normal 


From the fact that William was 17 on the 8 June prior to entering 
his junior year indicates that he was probably 6-3 at the time he entered 
the first grade and has progressed through the grades in a regular 
fashion. 

The subjects he has taken suggest an interest in agriculture and 
science. The fact that he has taken vocational civics may indicate that 
he has not been sure of his interest in agriculture. The poor grades in 
mechanical drawing may indicate cither lack of ability or lack of 
interest, The fact that he dropped summer school must be interpreted 
in view of the meaning of summer school attendance in this school. 
Summer school attendance is not a sign that a student has done poor 
work; it gives an opportunity for the student to enroll in two courses 
and thus permit him to take a lighter load in the regular year or enroll 
in some electives which he would otherwise have to forego. The fact 
that he dropped his summer school enrollment probably means that, 
since he did so in the summer when he was 16, he had gotten a job, 
Which, at the time of registration, he had not thought he could do. 

William’s grades are better than average and seem to indicate that 

€ is either above average in ability or a serious and efficient student. 
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In his freshman year he was absent four days and in his sophomore 
year 1014. This absence is not excessive but may indicate times when 
he was ill. 

The record of tests is deficient in that no raw scores are given so 
that it is impossible to check whether or not the norm tables have been 
used properly. There is no indication of the norm group used, but it 
so happens that different norm groups are available for the tests re- 
ported and we can be sure of the nature of the norm group used in 
this record. The report of the Iowa Silent Reading Test does not give 
the form used but we can assume that it was the advanced test for 
grades 9-13. For this test the total score grade equivalent only is given 
so we have no knowledge of William’s scores on speed, vocabulary, 
understanding of sentences, paragraph comprehension, “directed” read- 
ing, ability to use an index, and comprehension of poetry. 

On lines 12-18 we sce the results of SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
Tests. Though it is not so stated, we know that since William’s age at 
the time he took this test was 15, the battery of tests for ages 11-17 
should have been, and probably was, used. The results obtained for 
the five factors this test purportedly measures show that William is 
inferior to the average student in all but Space and Word Fluency. 
The centile equivalent on the test as a whole is 35 and the LQ. is 94. 

'The Statewide Test Program, in which his school participated at 
the beginning of his junior year, when he was 17, includes the Cali- 
fornia Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity which gives a "Language" 
and a "Non-Language" score. The centile equivalent for a combination 
of these two parts is quantitatively virtually the same as that for the 
total score for the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Tests (compare lines 
18 and 24). Though the comparability of the content of the SRA PMA 
and the California tests is uncertain, it is probably safe to say that the 
two tests support a judgment that this boy is of average general intel- 
ligence. s 

The reading test of the Statewide Program calls for the comprehen- 
sion of material in physical science and social science. William did 
quite well in reading the physical science material and was about 
average in his ability to comprehend the social science material. The 
writing test calls for identifying the correct form in writt 
€.» recognizing that “He doesn't" is correct and “He 
On this test also he did quite well, 


en expression, 
don’t” is not. 
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Since apparently he is of average intelligence, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that William has worked rather diligently. His superior reading 
ability has doubtless been a factor in his academic success. Personal 
knowledge of the high caliber of work done in the high school is 
useful in evaluating William’s performance, since in some high schools 
his relatively good grades would only be a reflection of lack of com- 
Petition, or careless or lenient marking. 

Lines 29 through 39 give the results of the Kuder Preference Record, 
Vocational, Form CM. The validating score is not recorded so we do 
not know whether his score was checked to determine if it was within 
the acceptable range. If it was not checked the recorded results may be 
in error. Taking them at their face value it is somewhat surprising 
to see that there are no exceptionally high scores. Interest in music is 
very low and preferences for computational and literary activities are 
little higher. The lack of an outstanding category of preferences may 
mean a lack of well-developed interests, careless responses, an even 
balance of interests, or interests lying in the fields of personal service 
or manual labor. It is also possible that this young man has a definite 
and high interest in an uncommon occupation, such as lion-taming or 
high wire balancing. While these latter possibilities may seem amusing, 
it is nevertheless true that the existence of rare interest patterns must 
not be overlooked. In this particular case we shall need considerable 
Supplementary information if the interest scores are to be understood. 

The most notable thing about the health record is its brevity. We 
can conclude from it that his vision and hearing are at least without 
marked defect and are probably normal. No information is given 
Which will enable us to explain his school absences. 

The record shows nothing on his out-of-class activities, his social 
Participation, his hobbies, or the nature of his residence, whether 
Orphanage, foster home, or with relatives, a deficiency which is im- 
Portant because as the record shows, his parents are deceased. 

This record certainly does not give all the information that it could, 

ut since we cannot expect to get all pertinent facts from the school 
Tecord we should not be too critical. We have data that are important. 

hey do not provide us with a sure key to the problem of vocational 
choice, but they still provide a useful introduction to William. 

These three illustrative records show the kinds of material that may 
be found in school records and some of the ways in which this informa- 
tion may be useful. In general these data help to minimize the prob- 
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able validity of some hypotheses and turn attention to more plausible 
ones. 


TIME SEQUENCE CHARTS 


Some data which may be obtained from school records lend them- 
selves to organization into a time sequence, yielding a curve of develop- 
ment. If the school’s health records show the results of regular 
weighing and measuring of pupils, a chart like that shown in Figure 
7 may be made. In this figure we have the growth in height of two 
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Height Age in Years 


5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 13 14 
Chronological Age in Years 


Fic. 7. Growth in height of Jerry and his older brother Robert. (Age equivalents 
of height obtained from "Willard C. Olson and Byron O. Hughes, Manual for the 
Description of Growth in ge Units, Ann Arbor: Edwards Letter Shop, 1950.) 


brothers, Jerry and Robert. Jerry, 
Robert, was very close to the average for his age at the time of the 
first measurement but remained below average height throughout the 
period for which the record was available. Robert, on the other hand, 
was above average height throughout the recorded period. When their 


who is 32 months younger than 
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deviation from average height is compounded with the difference in 
their ages it is apparent that there has been a considerable difference 
in their heights at any one time. In both cases the progress of growth 
has been fairly uniform. 

The weight curves for these two boys are shown in Figure 8, Here 
the older brother is consistently heavier than average, while Jerry, the 
younger, consistently weighs less than average for his age. The differ- 
ence between their weights, at any one time, has always been greater 
than the difference between their heights. Both weight curves represent 


fairly uniform development. 
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Olson and Byron O. Hughes, Manual for the 
Ann Arbor: Edwards Letter Shop, 1950.) 


Fic. 8. Growth in weight of Jerry 
of Weight obtained from Willard c. 
escription of Growth in Age Units, 


There are at least two ways in which such curves may be useful. In 
ies in the weight curve may have been 


hus suggest a line of investigation which 
ht curve may also reflect health 
s that we may find it 


the first place, any irregularit 
associated with ill health and t : 
Might otherwise be neglected. The heig 
Status, but it is when dealing with adolescent 
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most useful. From such a curve we may be able to learn whether a 
given youth has entered the pre-adolescent period of rapid growth 
which foretells the onset of puberty, or whether he has completed his 
period of most rapid growth and is thus approaching maximum 
stature. 

Development in terms of height and weight may be depicted on the 
Wetzel Grid. One of the particular advantages of this graphic device 
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Educational Age in Years 
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Chronological Age in Years 


Fic. 9. Educational development of Jerry and Robert as measured by Achieve- 


ment Test Battery Scores. 


is the provision it makes for the fact of difference in physique. The 
chart provides for nine growth channels, the middle three of which 
are considered most desirable. Fluctuations in progress through the 
growth channels and deviations from the preceding course of develop- 
ment reflect alterations in health and possibly in emotional state. 
Successive achievement test results also may be charted in a time 
sequence chart. The results of an annual administration of an achieve- 
ment test battery to Jerry and Robert are shown in Figure 9. The most 


notable feature of the test results as shown here is the close similarity 


1 Norman C. Wetzel, M.D., Grid for Evaluating Physical Fitness, 1941 and Instruction 
Manual for the Use of the Grid for Evaluating Physical Fitness, Cleveland: NEA 
Service, 1941. 
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in the educational accomplishment of the two brothers. We see that 
both were above average in achievement at the time of first testing 
and became increasingly superior to average as they progressed through 
the grades. It would be even more helpful to plot the curve of achieve- 
ment in each of the parts of such achievement batteries so that the 
progress in arithmetic, reading, and language could each be followed. 
Whenever such curve plotting shows a marked irregularity in progress 
we have a fact which requires further investigation. 

Seriate presentation of data permits the discovery of irregularities in 
development, provides a sounder basis for evaluating status as it appears 
at the time of referral, and permits a comparison between the various 


aspects of growth. 


Information from Teachers 


The counselor may enlist the services of teachers for gathering im- 
portant information. However desirable it might be to have such 
material as is to be described, teachers cannot be expected to have the 
time or the inclination to enter it in the record for all students. When 
a teacher has asked the counselor for help in dealing with a particular 
youngster, however, it is very likely that this teacher will be willing 


to record observations of the pupil's behavior. 


BEHAVIOR JOURNAL 


The anecdotal record, or behavior journal, is a collection of short 
descriptions of what an individual says and does in a specific situation. 
The observer should take care to avoid recording interpretations and 
inferences rather than observations. The notations should be dated so 
that they may be fitted into sequence and related to information which 
May come from other sources. Desirable as well as undesirable re- 
sponses to situations should be noted. Such items of information may 
be collected over varying periods of time, depending on the purpose 
for which they are required. Ordinarily the longer the period covered 
in the record the more valuable the descriptions will be for understand- 
ing the individual. 

The behavior journal may be es 
teferred because of “queer” behavior. 
discover what the queer behavior is if h 


pecially useful when a child is 
The psychologist may be able to 
e has enough objective descrip- 
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tions of it. Then too, anecdotal material may be collected during the 
time a child is taking part in therapy, providing a gauge of progress. 

The following is a sample of anecdotes recorded by a teacher regard- 
ing an 11-year-old boy who suffered from hearing loss, had had a 
severe injury, had attempted suicide, and was neglected by his family. 
Prior to the beginning of these records, he had had approximately six 
play therapy sessions. He was in the seventh grade and, because of the 
severe hearing loss, was having special instruction in speech reading. 


Miss E. 
14 January 195- 
Over the weekend Joe took some of my paint brushes home to burn 
some identification on them. Miss B. [art teacher] had suggested we do 
this and Joe had offered to do it for me. He appeared bright and early 
this morning to show me the onc he had done and to say that, since the 


lettering was not too even, he had been afraid to do the other brushes 
until he had my permission. 


This incident is significant only in that it shows Joe's desire to help 
and the fact that he "carries through." The fact that he did not proceed 
until he had permission probably shows a desire to please. 


Miss E. 
16 January 195- 
Joe was extremely nervous today, though he semed to be trying very 


hard to control himself. There was much shuffling of the feet and moving 
of his desk. 


He had difficulty in the speech reading class. When it was suggested 


afterward that he might not be feeling well and might like to go to his 
grandmother's (his mother was at work) he said, "No, I don't want to 
go there—she's too crabby.” When asked if he'd like to rest on our cot 


a bit he did not even protest and rested for possibly a half hour. In the 
afternoon he seemed to be m 


ore relaxed and became quite interested in 
an art lesson in design and p 


roduced a commendable piece of work. 


Miss R. 

(Speech reading teacher) 

16 January 195- 

n as he arrived in the room. 
of puzzle so I could put them 
I insisted and he gave me all 


to get the piece of puzzle and 


Joe began taking a puzzle apart as soo: 
When I asked him to give me the pieces 
away and begin the lesson, he refused. 
pieces but one. I grabbed his sleeve to try 
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he “growled” at me, “Get your hands off me.” I again insisted that he 
give me the piece of puzzle and he threw it on the table and said, “Oh, 
shut up,” and stalked out of the room. He kicked the waste basket as 
he went out. 

Miss E. 

21 January 195- 

Joe seemed in good spirits today, full of a teasing good humor (which 
is not always understood by some of the younger students he sometimes 
meets in the halls—it often frightens them). When it was announced this 
morning that there would be no speecn classes next week he was heard 
to mutter, “I don’t care—I don’t want to go to speech reading.” (This 
reaction stemmed from last week’s difficulty, probably.) However, at the 
regular period Joe went to his speech reading class without my even 
prompting him and Miss R. reports that he got along fine. 


Miss E. 
22 January 195- 

Joe was in excellent spirits today and seemed less nervous and high 
strung than for several days. He willingly finished all the work assigned 
to him. This afternoon when he seemed to have finished all his work I 
let him straighten all the reading materials in our cupboards. He did an 
unusually good job and then wanted to know if he couldn't clean the 
ink spots on my desk. 

Joe whistles a great deal as he goes about his work. It is annoying to 
us but I'm not certain whether he realizes what a nuisance it is—it may 
be that he doesn’t because of his hearing difficulty. 


These anecdotes are not entirely free from interpretive statements but 
the teachers who wrote them indicated in nearly all instances when 


an interpretation was being made. 


SOCIOMETRY 


gnificant aspect of an individual. The 
o gather information on this matter by 
s. These techniques seem to have been 
have been numerous variations and 
ch methods a teacher may 
his pupils, which ones are 
and which ones are 


Peer status is a usually si 
teacher may be called upon t 
means of sociometric procedure 
first developed by Moreno. There 
adaptations for use in the classroom. By su 
discover what social relations exist among ^is 
isolated either because of indifference or rejection, 
Popular. 
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The general procedure is to have the pupils write on a slip of paper 
the names of fellow pupils whom they would or would not choose 
for particular purposes. The following is an example of the schedule 
of choices that 23 third-grade pupils were asked to fill out: 


1. If your mother told you that you could bring one of your classmates 
home for supper, whom would you bring? 
2. If that person would not be able to come, whom would you ask? 


3. If you were chairman of a committee, whom would you like to work 
with you? Name two 


4. If you had your choice, name two persons whom you would like to sit 
next to you. 
5. Name two persons whom you would zo: like to have sit next to 
you. 
6. Name one girl whom you like as a friend. 
7. Name one boy whom you like as a friend. 


The results are shown in Figures 10, 11, and 12. A counselor is 
usually interested in one particular individual rather than the class 
as a whole, and for this reason each figure shows graphically the status 
of one child who, since he is the center of interest, is placed at the 
center of the chart. 

In Figure 10 we see that Dave is chosen by five boys and two girls 
and is rejected by none. Dave reciprocates the choice of four boys and 
one girl of the seven who chos 
four other boys. 

The status of Clyde is shown in Figure 11. This youngster is actively 
rejected by one boy and one girl. He shows a strong preference for 
Bill S. and also chooses Robert and Frank. He expresses a preference 
for Carol in one of the possible situations and rejects her in another. 
He also rejects Paul. Clyde’s strong desire to be associated with Bill S. 
is by no means mutual. 

Carol’s status is presented in Figure 12. She chooses four girls and 
one boy; two of the girls reciprocate. She rejects two girls and, as 
shown in Figure 11, she is chosen and rejected by Clyde for each of 
two relationships. Linda, for whom Carol expresses three preferences, 
does not choose Carol even once. 

In these three sociograms we see considerable difference in the social 
status of the boys and the girl. Dave has a number of mutual friends, 


€ him and expresses a preference for 
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Robert Judy 
Doug 
Fany Howard 
Frank Bill K. 
Maxine Mike 
Roger | «——————————- Dave Susan 
Carol Rick 
Paul Joan 
Clyde Emerson 
Randy Linda 
Bill S. Dot John 
Chosen ————> Rejected - —— -> 


Fig. 10. The social status of Dave among 22 other third-grade boys and girls. 


Carol has two, and Clyde has none. Dave rejects no one and is not 
rejected; Carol and Clyde both reject and are rejected. Information 
of this sort is of considerable importance in helping to understand 
these children, regardless of the reason for their referral to the coun- 
selor, 


RATING SCALES 


It is sometimes useful to have a teacher use a rating scale as a means 


of evaluating a child or adolescent. By their use it is possible to judge 


the degree to which an individual manifests certain characteristics, 
ò 
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provided that the rater has had ample opportunity to observe the per- 
son rated. Aside from the parents, the teacher usually has the best 
opportunity for observation. 

Conceivably, any desired trait might serve as the basis for construc- 
tion of a rating scale. We might therefore construct scales for each of 


Robert 
ore Judy 
Doug 
Patty Howard 
Frank Bill K. 
Maxine Mike 
Susan 
Rick 
X 
Paul X Joan 
\ Emerson 
‘Randy Linda 
Bill S. John 
Dot 
Chosen —_____s Rejected ______. >= 


Fic. 11. The social status of Clyde among 22 other third-grade boys and girls. 


the traits concerning which we desire knowledge. By asking for ratings 
on a variety of traits, we can call the teacher’s attention to aspects of 
the child’s behavior other than those causing complaint. 

Rating scales may be constructed in various forms and combinations 
of forms. One of the most common is that in which the rater is merely 
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asked to indicate his judgment of the extent to which an individual 
exhibits a characteristic by checking one of several terms, as Very 
Poor, Poor, Average, Good, Excellent. Another form is the descriptive, 
in which the rater checks the phrase which most closely expresses his 
judgment of the person. Either of these two may be modified to the 
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Fig. 12. The social status of Carol among 22 other third-grade boys and girls. 


under the terms or phrases and per- 
mark at any point along the line. If it 
the distance of the check mark 
easured, in either centimeters or 
purposes. The combination 


extent of placing a straight line 
mitting the rater to put à check 
is desirable to quantify the ratings, 
from one end of the scale may be mea 
inches, thus providing numbers for ordinal 
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of the graphic and behavior description features is probably the most 
desirable form. _ 

As an example of such a combination of the behavior description 
and the graphic feature, note the following sample: 


Reliability ? 

| | 
Never does work for Will work to over- Will not give up 
which he has accepted come difficulty if until he has solved 
responsibility without the labor is not all difficulties 
being persistently fol- too great. or is exhausted. 
lowed up. 


As an example of behavior descriptions designed for junior and 
senior high school use, observe the following: 


Responsible and Resourceful: Carries through Whatever Is Under- 
taken, and also Shows Initiative and Versatility in Accomplishing and 
Enlarging Upon Undertakings. 


Conscientious: Completes without External Compulsion Whatever Is 
Assigned but Is Unlikely to Enlarge the Scope of Assignments. 


Generally Dependable: Usually Carries through Undertakings, Self- 


Assumed or Assigned by Others, Requiring Only Occasional Re- 
minder or Compulsion. 


Selectively Dependable: Shows High Persistence in Undertakings in 
Which There Is Particular Interest, but Is Less Likely to Carry 
through Other Assignments. 


Unreliable: Can be Relied upon to Complete Undertakings Only 
When They Are of Moderate Duration or Difficulty and Then Only 
with Much Prodding and Supervision. 


A LI IISISNOGdSM4WM 


Irresponsible: Cannot Be Relied Upon to Complete Any Under- 
takings Even When Constantly Prodded and Guided? 


2 Adapted from E. L. Cornell, W. W. Coxe, and J. S. Orleans, New York Rating Scale 
for School Habits, New York: World Book, 1927. Used by permission. 
9 Adapted from the 1941 Revision of American Council on Education Cumulative 
Record Card for Junior and Senior High Schools, Washington, D. C. 
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These behavior descriptions are not arranged to provide for graphic 
interposition between the categories of behavior nor for numerical 
definition. However, arbitrary numbers, say from one to five, could be 
assigned in order from the irresponsible to the responsible. 


SUMMARY 


Records kept by classroom teachers or the principal vary greatly as to 
their content and as to the accuracy and completeness with which 
entries are made. A cumulative record is a valuable source of informa- 
tion for use in a case study. Care must be exercised in the use of 
records, for ignorance and carelessness conspire to allow many damag- 
ing inaccuracies to occur. One may enlist the cooperation of teachers 
in the accumulation of anecdotal records, construction of sociograms, 
and for expressing judgments on rating scales. 
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The Interview 


0... way oF finding something out is to arrange an interview and 
ask the person who knows. Attorneys, newspaper reporters, physicians, 
clergymen, employers, and many others hold interviews to obtain neces- 
sary information. 

In addition to using the interview for finding facts, we may also use 
it to give information or to influence behavior, chiefly through per- 
suasion. A fourth use of the interview is known as counseling. (1, p. 
5). This kind of interview consists chiefly of helping the counselee to 
relieve himself of his anxieties, discover and face unconscious desires, 
attitudes, and conflicts, and see himself more realistically. In such in- 
terviewing the case taking, diagnosis, and “treatment” are one and the 
same process. Giving information and, on rare occasions, persuading, 
may also be a part of the therapeutic or counseling interview. 

In this chapter we shall discuss the fact-finding interview, used in 
gathering important material from parents, teachers, and others. It is 
true that there are also therapeutic considerations in interviewing such 
persons, for their personal status may well be involved in the problem 
we are investigating. As a result of this personal involvement, principles 
of therapeutic interviewing will be helpful in eliciting facts. Why this 
is so will be more fully appreciated after the study of therapeutic prin- 
ciples to be treated in a later chapter. 
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The Interview 


SOURCES OF ERROR IN INTERVIEWING 


Before we learn how to interview, we should know something of the 
sources of error likely to enter into the process. The first and most obvi- 
ous reason that we may not get correct information is that the person 
interviewed may not want to give the facts. Such unwillingness to 
cooperate may result from antagonism toward the school and all those 
associated with it, but it is even more likely that the fear of revealing 
personal inadequacies is responsible for such reluctance. Parents may 
fear that their child’s difficulty is a result of their own ignorance or 
even neglect; teachers may fear that their practices in the classroom 
have contributed to the pupil’s maladjustment. Active unwillingness 
will not be encountered often, but some reluctance arising out of the 
common desire to protect oneself is to be expected in most interview 
situations. 

Even when the informant is anxious to cooperate, he is seldom free 
from prejudices which prevent him from giving objective information. 
Beliefs about how children should be managed, about how teaching 
should be done, or what causes this or that disability or kind of 
behavior are very likely to color statements of supposed fact. The 
interviewer himself is not without prejudices concerning the afore- 
mentioned issues and is thus liable to contribute to error.’ 

Sometimes incorrect information is given simply because the in- 
formant is a poor observer. He may fail to note the kinds of things that 
are desired, or he may observe inaccurately. Most people have not 
trained themselves to be alert to their surroundings or to remember 
accurately what they do perceive. In addition to poor habits of observa- 
ton, perceptual illusions serve to distort judgments of size, time, dis- 
tance, and the like. Although such items enter infrequently into the 
content of school counseling interviews, we should be aware of the 
More common kinds of error.” . , d 

Errors in memory are often responsible for incorrect information. 
Forgotten events may be important, and failure to recall them may 

€prive us of useful information, but memories reported in a distorted 
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form may give us the wrong information and lead us astray. It is 
difficult to recall a correct sequence of events, to remember how long 
a certain condition existed, or how long ago an event happened. 
Memories are often so confused that, even though they may be recalled 
with a feeling of accuracy and certainty, they do not even remotely 
resemble the actual occurrence. It is fairly well established that memory 
of an event is better when there has been intention to recall, yet such 
intention has not usually been present when the event under discussion 
took place. 

Failure of communication is another source of error in interviewing. 
Wonderful as our ability to use language is, it is something less than 
adequate for precise communication. Since the interview is a two way 
communication, there are two chances for error. The various conno- 
tations and personal meanings of words and phrases may seriously 
hamper an exchange of meanings. When questions are used, the form 
of the question may influence the answer. (1, pp. 11-13). 

All efforts to obtain accurate information, by any means, may be 
vitiated by a habit of mistaking inferences for observations. Inferences 
are made so frequently and so unconsciously that we become insensi- 
tive to the dangers inherent in the practice. We are prone to infer from 
behavior that a person is jealous, resentful, fearful, evasive, or secretive, 
or that he is anxious to cooperate. Though these inferences may be 
correct, it is also possible that they are not; we have not observed 
these characteristics. We must not forget that the informant is making 
inferences, possibly incorrect ones, about the interviewer, too. 


CONDUCTING THE INTERVIEW 


Interview data at best are likely to be unreliable, but awareness of 
the sources of error and practice in accordance with certain principles 
can do much to increase the value of information obtained in this 
manner. Success in interviewing depends upon adequacy of arrange- 
ments, what the interviewer says and does, and what he hears and sees. 


Time and Place 


First of all, it is necessary to arrange for the time and place of the 
interview. It is best to have parents come to the counselor’s office, for 
if one visits the home, one may be placed in the position of asking for 
a favor, and it may be more difficult to make the parent feel his or her 
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responsibility for helping to understand the child. Whether the inter- 
view with the parent is held in one’s office or in the home, the appoint- 
ment should be arranged at the parent’s convenience, and not in the 
form of a peremptory request. Arrangements for interviewing teachers 
will vary with the daily schedule of the school. 

Working hours are such that usually only the mother is available 
for interviewing. Not enough attention has been given to provision for 
seeing both parents together. As it is generally agreed that both parents 
should participate in child rearing, we should enable both parents to 
contribute to an understanding of their children’s problems. Some 
fathers can take time off from work, but many of those in the lower 
income groups cannot readily do so. The counselor's day should, with- 
out lengthening his work week, include some evening appointments. 

Interviews should be free from interruption. It is for this reason that 
the counselor’s office is usually a better place than the home or class- 
room. The office should be quiet and it should be understood that the 
counselor is not to be called to the telephone during such interviews 
except in an emergency. Interviews in the home are likely to be inter- 
rupted by younger children, curious neighbors, telephone visits, and 
tradesmen’s calls. It is difficult to interview a teacher in a classroom 
during school hours because of his responsibility for his pupils. 

Office arrangements need not be elaborate, but aside from the 
counselor’s desk and chair, there should be at least one comfortable 
lounge chair for the interviewee. Seating should be so arranged that 
the person interviewed is not forced to face the light from a window 
or a lamp. Whatever is conducive to ease and comfort will contribute 


to good interviewing. 


Preparation for the Interview 

In preparing for the interview, the counselor should have its purpose 
clearly before him. An outline of the areas to be covered is helpful and 
may regularly be used. This will prevent one from forgetting im- 
Portant aspects which may be sidetracked by a loquacious parent. 
Before interviewing persons other than parents, one should note par- 
ticular questions which can probably be answered in the interview. 
No outline can be adequate for every situation, nor for e — 
completely adequate for any situation. Carcful thinking a out the 
Problem as it develops is the only preventive for a meaningless accu- 


mulation of data. . 
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Preparation for the interview also includes anticipating the inter- 
viewee’s attitude. Any available information should be used as a clue 
to whether the counselor will meet indifference, antagonism, defensive- 
ness, a desire to avoid all responsibility, or an inclination to blame. 
When clues to probable attitudes are lacking, one must rely on the 
opening moments of the interview to indicate the most feasible strategy. 


Rapport 


The first concern in interviewing is the establishment of rapport, a 
relationship of mutual confidence between the participants. Such a 
relationship is not something that will spring up full-blown in the 
first moments of contact; it is something that must be worked for 
throughout the conference and may even be achieved to a high degree 
only after several conferences. Though rapport cannot be fully estab- 
lished in the first few moments, these moments are of great importance 
for its later development. The first essential for establishing an easy, 
free relationship is to be at ease oneself, and to show it in a relaxed 
posture, tone of voice, and facial expression. A courteous reception, 
allowance of time for adjustment to the surroundings in the course of 
small talk about the weather, current news events, and the like are 
essential to a good beginning. One should avoid strained and pro- 
longed efforts to appear casual, hearty, gushing, and trivial. Such 
hyperbolic joviality soon turns into condescension which in turn en- 
genders suspicion. Attentive and sincere interest in the interviewee’s 
comments will add to the initial impression to build an attitude of 
trust and sharing of a common problem. 


Questioning 


It is best to begin the interview with a very general question which 
will give the interviewee an Opportunity to tell his story freely and 
without interruption. You may say, “Pat, is having difficulty in her 
school work, and I'm trying to see what we can do to help her. What 
are some of the things that you think of that might have a bearing on 
the situation?” As occasion arises during the subsequent conversation, 
questions may be inserted to help the person to elaborate and supple- 
ment his statements. When the more or less spontaneous story seems 
to have come to an end, the time to begin more direct questioning 
concerning what has been said or not said has come. 

Regardless of whether or not antagonism has been shown, the first 
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questions should be likely to be answered willingly. Questions about 
the child's health history usually will meet this requirement. Informa- 
tion about intrafamily relationships should not be sought until one is 
reasonably sure that the interviewer has developed a feeling of confi- 
dence. It goes without saying that when antagonism is shown even 
greater caution about introducing touchy subjects must be exercised. 
It may be best to leave some questions unasked, with the hope that 
relations with the family will improve enough to permit posing them 
at a later date. 

Asking more than one question at a time confuses both parties to 
the interview. Such blundering results from a failure to think before 
speaking. It is useful, however, to phrase the same question in several 
ways in order to make clear what information is wanted. 

Keep to the subject. Conversational by-paths taken just for fun waste 
time, fatigue both the counselor and the interviewee, and assure a 
superficial treatment of the significant issues. Occasionally one en- 
counters an exceedingly verbose person who seems to ramble irrele- 
vantly without apparent provocation. It is difficult to hold such a 
person to the subject, but a gentle and firm attempt should be made. 
Of course, one must remember that irrelevance may only appear to be 
without provocation. Such ramblings may be either a desire to avoid 
an unpleasant topic or an effort to introduce such a topic by leading 
up to it indirectly and haltingly. Only rarely is such digression occa- 
sioned by an inability to talk and think at the same time. 

Avoid a shrewd and clever manner; rather, be frank and open. You 
have no right to take advantage of a dull interviewee by using sly 
tricks, and if the interviewee is cleverer than you, it may be wise not 
to tempt him to subterfuge. It is better, for the future study of the case, 
to fail to get information than to get it by a trap or deception. 

Adjust your vocabulary to the person being interviewed. Colloquial 
expressions are acceptable if they will be more clearly understood; 
however, the free use of vulgarisms which some seem to think neces- 
sary for dealing with uneducated people will not further the estab- 
lishment of rapport. The interviewee will almost certainly recognize 
and resent the implied condescension. On the other hand, you should 
phrase your questions to avoid a show of erudition. Be especially care- 
ful to shun ambiguity. 

Avoid questions which evoke a ready but not necessarily accurate 
answer. The leading question encourages the respondent to give you 
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what the form of the question implies that you want. “Jerry is helpful 
around the home, is he not?” or “Bill causes trouble in the room, 
doesn’t he?” make an answer of “yes” entirely too easy because they 
suggest that such is what you assume and desire to be true. Questions 
which are not leading but still can be responded to with a “yes” or a 
“no” should also be avoided. Though neither a “yes” or a “no” is sug- 
gested by “Does he help at home?” or “Does he cause trouble in the 
classroom?” one or the other is likely to be the only response you will 
get. To avoid the leading question and the bare yes or no response, 
the questions might be phrased, “How much does he help about the 
house?” and “How well does he behave in the classroom?” 

If, as sometimes happens, it is necessary to obtain information from 
a reluctant interviewee, you may present him with alternative answers, 
neither of which will be acceptable, with the result that he will be 
forced to give the correct response. 

When you are inquiring about facts which are not likely to be ad- 
mitted readily, ask the question in such a way as to imply that admis- 
sion will not be serious. Such questions as “Do you ever spank him?,” 
“Does he wet the bed?” are less likely. to elicit the facts than “For 
what do you have to spank him?” or “How much trouble have you 
had with bed wetting?” These latter questions, asked in a matter-of- 
fact way, will make it easy to admit that spanking does occur and that 
bed wetting has been an occasional problem. 

Help the person you are interviewing to be accurate about quantities 
by the use of “checking” questions. If a mother, when you see her 
during the first week of October, says that her boy had whooping 
cough about three months ago, you can say, “That would be about 
the first week of July, around the time of the Fourth, wouldn’t it?” 
If something is said to happen “an awful lot,” it is wise to ask how 
many times it has happened in the last w-ek or month, and when was 
the last time it happened. 

When what is said seems to be inconsistent with previously given 
facts, assume that the person wants to give the information correctly 
and that the discrepancy is due to carelessness or your misunderstand- 
ing. If it is said that a girl had the measles at a time when, according 
to information already given, she was in a school play, simply ask, 
“Did she have the measles before or after the play?” 


It is usually not 
too difficult to lead up to the conflicting statements 


from a different 
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direction and thus clarify apparent contradictions. The “Aha, I caught 
you that time” mien is never justified. 

Call for a description of occurrences rather than for inferences. 
“What did he do and what did he say when his baby sister was brought 
home from the hospital?” is a better approach to possible sibling rivalry 
than is the bald question, “Is he jealous of his little sister?” A ques- 
tion such as “How about Oscar’s ability to concentrate?” might better 
be replaced with “What does Oscar do when it is time for individual 
work at his seat?” Do not invite inferences of dubious validity. 

Ambiguity can be minimized if you repeat an answer in your own 
words and then ask the interviewee if that is what he meant. If several 
possible meanings occur to you, suggest them all so that the closest one 
may be chosen or all may be rejected. Give ample opportunity for 
elaboration and clarification, especially by illustration. You can get a 
more accurate picture of what is meant by the statement, “He is always 
acting smart,” if you say, “Can you give me examples to show what 
you mean?” 


Listening 

Most of the skills in interviewing beyond those of phrasing questions 
come under the head of intelligent listening and watching. To be an 
intelligent observer one should watch for minimal cues of emotional 
expression in voice, breathing, facial expression, and general body 
movements, Failure to note these signs of agitation may cause one to 
stumble into an antagonistic reaction or to miss the real significance of 
what is said. 

One should be alert for what is 7o said. In certain situations certain 
items of information are to be expected and, if they are not forthcom- 
ing, it may be important to know why. A mother who gives extensive 
information about her child but never mentions the father has revealed. 
Something, and it is up to you to discover its significance. A teacher 
Who discusses in detail a boy's playground activities and never mentions 
his class work has also given an important clue for further investiga- 
tion, 

Note shifts in conversation, 
a desire to avoid a particular topic. Whil 
for information in such areas at the time, 
Will fail to make note of them. Trains of a 
about feelings and attitudes that otherwise mig) 


for such changes of course may indicate 
e it may be unwise to press 
it is a poor interviewer who 
f associations provide clues 
ht easily be overlooked. 
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Finally, be alert for the obscure phrase which seems trivial and bar- 
ren of meaning. It may be your interviewee’s way of trying to draw 
you to a topic which he is afraid to initiate openly, or it may be the key 
to a much larger meaning. The intelligent observation which pro- 
duces a good interview demands vigilant concentration on the part of 
the interviewer. 


Interviewing More Than One Person 


You will sometimes have occasion to interview more than one person 
at a time, for example, both parents. Under this circumstance you have 
a valuable opportunity to observe such factors as their differences in 
attitude toward the child’s problem, his management, his health, the 
school, and other issues, and who seems to take most of the responsi- 
bility for him, at least as far as the interview is concerned. Be sure to 
give both parents the opportunity to express themselves, and avoid 
directing questions exclusively to one or the other. When a parent and 
a teacher come for a joint interview, the home-school relationship is 
probably good, and you should have little difficulty in obtaining in- 
formation from either of them. 

When the two parents come for interviews at different times, it is 
not uncommon for a rather delicate situation to arise. Each will want 
to know what the other said, and a statement, no matter how tactful, 
that information given in the counselor's office is confidential is likely 
to engender suspicion. In such a situation, the counselor must point 
out that what applies to one must apply to the other and that if the 
wife, for example, wants her confidence respected, she must accord her 
husband the same privilege. In the case of such a statement on the 
mother’s part as, “I suppose my husband told you that I can’t handle 
the boy and always leave it up to him,” it is usually all right to 
acknowledge that the husband made the statement, for he has probably 
made his attitude clear to her and has no desire to conceal it. 


RECORDING THE INTERVIEW 


If the information obtained is to be accurately preserved, provision 
must be made for recording the interview. This does not mean that 
one should sit like a recording angel, jotting down every 
said, for even in the strictly fact-finding interview, 
detract from the desired informal relationship and 


thing that is 
such a pose will 
will hamper free 
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expression concerning those unpleasant matters which are so likely to 
be significant. The more impersonal items, of course, can and should 
be written down immediately. These would include names and ages 
of the members of the family, time and nature of illnesses, and public 
facts of the school history. Other information must be entrusted to 
memory, aided perhaps by brief reminders jotted down from time to 
time. 


Electronic Recording 


Of great use to the counselor in this connection is the availability 
of a tape recorder. The comparison of one’s notes of a long interview 
with a recording of it will leave little doubt about the advantages of 
the latter method. One disadvantage, however, is that the time needed 
for listening to the play-back is as long as the time needed for the in- 
terview itself, but by noting the times at which especially important 
material is given, the counselor will need to listen only to those por- 
tions of the recording which are significant. Although an interview 
that is not very productive may be recorded from memory with a 
minimum of error, it is more satisfactory under even these circum- 
stances to be able to devote one’s full attention to the interview itself. 

A frequent question is that of whether the interviewee should be 
told that a recording is being made. It is probably wise to announce 
openly that the interview is being recorded and thus avoid any possible 
loss of confidence. Seldom, if ever, will there be any objection. It is 
desirable to assure the interviewee that the recorder will be turned off 
at any time that he requests. . 

Tape recordings can be used to make verbatim typescript of each 
interview. Ordinarily, however, sufficient secretarial help for such tran- 


scribing is not available. Furthermore, unless the material is to be used 


for research purposes, it is seldom advantageous to make so detailed 
rd verbatim only those 


a record. Often it may be profitable to reco } 
Portions of the interview which convey impressions in a most direct 
way or those portions whose ambiguity of meaning demands leisurely 
study by the counselor or, if desirable, other counseling staff members. 


Physical Measurements 


Now that we have discussed the somewhat indirect ways of getting 


information, let us turn to the procedures we may use with the individ- 
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ual himself. We shall consider first the physical measurements, then 
the determination of sensory acuity, strength, and motor ability. 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 


The psychological and physiological significance of height and weight 
have already been discussed. When dealing with pre-adolescents and 
those younger, height and weight should routinely be determined. The 
process of making these and other measurements provides an oppor- 
tunity for the child and the psychologist to become acquainted with 
one another. 

There are possibilities of error in all measurements, but for psy- 
chological purposes great precision is not necessary. If obtained meas- 
urements suggest the desirability of medical consultation, it will be the 
physician’s responsibility to make those measurements which in his 
judgment are necessary. Ideally, the amount of clothing worn when 
measurements are made should be the same as was worn when the 
norms one expects to use were obtained; however, most such norms 
have been obtained with the subjects unclothed and for the psycholo- 
gist to obtain weights in this manner is impractical and often unwise. 
The light clothes of indoor wear will seldom cause enough variation 
in the height and weight ages to vitiate their clinical usefulness, In 
most public school situations the counselor will be able to obtain from 
the school nurse recent height and weight measurements, which may 
be converted to age or centile norms as desired. Otherwise, a combina- 


tion scale and stadiometer is a convenient device for measuring height 
and weight. 


HEAD SIZE AND SHAPE 


In cases of retarded or anomalous development where the head size 
may possibly be one aspect of the disorder 
the girth of the head should be made. To 
ence, a steel tape graduated in either inc 
used. The head girth is defined as the 

-glabella (space between the eyebrows) a 
of the cranium). The tape should lie a 
above the supraorbital ridges. It should 
occiput which gives the maximum circu 


» accurate measurements of ` 
measure the head circumfer- 
hes or centimeters should be 
maximum girth through the 
nd the opisthrocranion (back 
cross the glabella and be just 
be placed at the level of the 
mference. In order to evaluate 
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ad 
the measurement, it should be compared with suitable norms such as 
are shown in Table 13. 

TABLE:13 


Average Heap CIRCUMFERENCE For Boys AND GirLs FROM Birt To Five YEARS 


Circumference 


Boys Girls 
Age in Months Inches Cms. Inches Cms. 
Birth 13% 35.0 13% 34.3 
3 40.5 39.8 
6 17 43.2 16% 42.3 
9 445 43.8 
12 18 457 174 44.5 
15 46.8 45.3 
18 18% 475 18 46.0 
21 48.3 46.8 
24 19% 48.7 18% 47.3 
27 49.0 47.8 
30 19% 49.5 19 48.3 
33 50.3 48.8 
36 20 50.9 19% 49.3 
39 514 49.8 
42 20% 51.9 19% 50.3 
45 524 50.8 
48 2076 52.9 20% 51.3 
51 534 51.8 
54 20% 53.9 20% 52.3 
57 54.4 52.8 
60 21% 54.9 21 53.3 


in Table 6, p. 74, C. M. Louttit, 


Source: Graphic interpolation based on data given CC. 
1947. Used by permission. 


Clinical Psychology, rev. ed. New York: Harper, 


Individuals with very small heads, £e, with a head circumference 
of 17 inches (approximately 43 cms.) or less, are probably micro- 
cephalic. We say probably because the term implies more than a small 
head; it refers to a syndrome of feeble-mindedness characterized by 
idiocy, with a pointed head having a cephalic index of about .75. 

acrocephaly is an enlargement of the head, including the face. 
Hydrocephaly is an enlargement of the head brought about by exces- 
Sive cerebro-spinal fluid pressure. The condition may be arrested, fore- 
Stalling death but leaving the head oversize. Intellectual impairment is 
often, but not always, associated with this condition. 
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It is possible to evaluate head shape by computing the cephalic index, 
that is, the head width multiplied by 100 and divided by the length. 
For a six-year-old child with a head width of 142 mms. and a head 
length of 177 mms. the cephalic index would be 80.23. When a child’s 
head is of unusual shape, either extremely long or extremely broad, 
the cephalic index provides a precise way of designating the unusual 
proportion. A head having a cephalic index of 80 or more is called 


brachycephalic while a head with an index of 75 or less is dolicho- 
cephalic. 


ORGANISMIC DEVELOPMENT 


In any case where intellectual retardation is suspected, it is desirable 
to get all possible measurements of organismic development. Height 
and weight measurements may be interpreted as aspects of organism 
development. 

Dentition 


The number of teeth that have erupted give additional information 
about developmental progress. The eruption of teeth ordinarily follows 


TABLE 14 
AGE EQUIVALENTS FOR THE ERUPTION or PERMANENT TEETH, Boys AND GIRLS 


Number of Dental Age in Months Number of Dental Age in Months 

Teeth Boys Girls Teeth Boys Girls 
1 70 69 15 122 116 

2 73 71 16 125 118 

3 76 73 17 127 121 

4 78 74 18 131 123 

5 81 77 19 134 126 

6 83 80 20 136 128 

7 85 83 21 138 130 

8 88 86 22 139 133 

9 92 89 23 141 136 
10 96 92 24 143 138 
11 101 97 25 146 141 
12 107 103 26 150 145 
13 113 108 27 156 152 
14 118 112 28 159 153 


Source: Willard C. Olson and Byron O. Hu 


ghes. Manual for the Description of Growth 
in Age Units. Ann Arbor; Edwards Letter 


Shop, 1950. Used by Permission. 
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a regular course and it is possible to determine equivalent dental ages, 
as shown in Table 14. Note that this table refers to permanent teeth. 

The temporary or “milk” teeth are 20 in number, two incisors, one 
canine, and two molars in each segment. They begin to appear between 
the sixth and ninth month. Milk dentition is usually complete at two 
years, 

The permanent teeth make their appearance, on the average, in the 
following order and at the following times: 


Teeth Age 
First molars Shortly after six years 
Central incisors During the seventh year 
Lateral incisors Eight years 
First premolars Nine years 
Second premolars Ten years 
Canines Eleven years 
Second molars Twelve years 
Third molars (wisdom) Between 18 and 20 years 


The first molars are cut behind the second milk molars and the second 
and third molars come in behind these. All other permanent teeth 
displace temporary teeth. The third molars may appear much later 
than at the age of 20 or, possibly, never. 


Ossification 
Another aspect of organismic age which may be evaluated is carpal 
and epiphysical ossification. In the adult there are eight carpal or wrist 
Ones arranged in two rows, but in infancy there is only fibrous tissue 
and cartilage where the bones later develop. The epiphyses are ex- 
tremities of the metacarpals and the phalanges. Ossification also unites 
the epiphyses, originally separated from the metacarpals and the 
phalanges, to these bones. The stage to which ossification has pro- 
Bressed at any time serves as a criterion of skeletal maturation and may 
€ expressed as skeletal age.” : 
Skeletal age is determined by comparing 
hand with a standard scale of photographs s 
Separate standards are available for boys an 
P hotographs representing skeletal ages from 
T St. Louis: C. V. Mosby, 1937. 


X-ray photographs of the 
uch as Todd has produced. 
d girls. For boys there are 
3 months to 18 years, 9 


`T. Wingate Todd, Atlas of Skeletal Maturation, 
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months, at three-month intervals; for girls, from 3 months to 16 years, 
3 months. 


It may be difficult to make use of this measure as the services of a 
technician are necessary for taking the X-ray photographs. 


Dynamometry 


Another measurable aspect of degree of maturity or level of develop- 
ment is strength of grip. A dynamometer records the child’s strength 
in kilograms or pounds. The youngster should be allowed to pick up 
the dynamometer, thus indicating his preferential hand. The dynamom- 
eter should then be adjusted, if possible, to the hand size. Three 
trials are given, and the best result is taken as the measurement. This 


value is then interpreted in terms of norms such as are shown in 
Table 15. 


TABLE 15 


Ace EQUIVALENTS FOR STRENGTH OF Grip, Boys AND GIRLS 


Grip in Grip Age in Months 
Kilograms Boys Girls 
7.0 48 55 
95 59 7 
11.0 71 83 
12.5 83 92 
145 95 102 
17.5 107 116 
20.0 121 132 
22.0 133 144 
24.0 144 152 
275 155 166 
30.0 167 176 
32.5 180 189 


Source: Willard C. Olson and Byron O. Hughes. Manual 


for the Description of Growth 
in Age Units. Ann Arbor: Edwards Letter Shop, 


1950. Used by permission, 
Motor Ability 


Motor ability increases with age and indicates the level of develop- 
ment as well as a possible factor in the child’s social status, For ex- 
ample, a nine-year-old boy with a height age of 11, a weight age of 10, 
and a motor age of only 7 is very likely to find himself unable to play 
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baseball and other games as well as his peers, judging from his size, 


think he should. 


Sensory Function 


Sensory function is important for human adjustment since it is by 
this means that the individual comes into contact with his physical 
and social environment. Deficiency in sensory function is a possibility 
that should never be overlooked and should have special attention in 
all cases of suspected developmental retardation, school learning dis- 
ability, or personal and social adjustment. Sensory impairment must 
also be taken into account in vocational planning. 

Vision 

Visual efficiency may be tested in several ways. One way is by the 
use of Snellen-type charts. One variety of Snellen chart consists of 
rows of letters, each row of a different size. One size is such that it 
can be read by the emmetropic (normal) eye at 20 feet. Other lines 
are of sizes that can be read at 15, 20, 25, 30, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 
200 feet. The chart is placed against a wall where the illumination is 
from eight to 10 foot-candles and the person tested stands ata distance 
of 20 feet. Each eye is tested separately. If the vision is average, it is 
denoted as 20/20; if the smallest type that can be read is that which 
the average person can read at 30 feet, vision is denoted as 20/30. One 
with vision poorer than 20/70 but better than 20/200 is called partially 
sighted; one with vision poorer than 20/200 is considered blind for all 
Practical purposes. Deficiency in acuity may result from hyperopia, 
Myopia, astigmatism, or a combination of astigmatism with either 
hyperopia or myopia. Without the methods to be described below, the 

Yperopic eye may not be detected by the use of such a chart. Bis 

To be tested adequately, the individual should wear a pair o trial 
frames into which lenses may be fitted. Since each eye is to be tested 
independently, vision of one eye is occluded by putting a black disc 
in one side of the trial frame. First, the vision 1s tested without a lens 
in the other frame. After the smallest line that can be read has been 
determined, lenses are inserted before the eye that is being tested. 
First a plus 75 D lens is inserted. (One D means one Ape the 
amount of refraction given by a lens with a priae pi focus : one 
Meter.) If it is then possible to read a line of sma z m: i X is 
evidence of hyperopia. If the vision is not 20/20 or if the plus lens 
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makes the vision poorer, insert the minus .75 D lens. If vision is now 
improved the eye is myopic. An individual may read all of the items 
on the 30-foot line and most of the items on the 20-foot line. If, for 
example, he reads all but two items on the 20-foot line his vision for 
the eye tested is recorded as 20/20 minus two. 

Each eye should be tested for astigmatism, whether or not other 
defect has been shown to exist. In case hyperopia or myopia has been 
found, an approximate correction should be inserted in the trial frame 
before testing the eye. The person is asked to look at a chart consisting 
of radiating lines. He is then asked which, if any, of the radiating 
lines seem blacker or sharper than the others. If any lines do seem 
blacker than others, astigmatism is present. . 

Manifest lack of balance of the pull of the eye muscles (heterotropia 
or strabismus) requires no test, but latent tendencies towards assy- 
metrical function of the eye muscles (heterophoria) require a special 
test. With a small source of light at a distance of 20 feet, occlude the 
left eye of the person being tested, insert the Maddox multiple rod in 
the right side of the trial frame with the rods vertical. A horizontal 
long, narrow, streak of light will be seen. Remove the occluding disc 
from before the left eye and ask the person to state immediately 
whether the horizontal line passes through the light source. Repeat 


the procedure with the other eye. Then repeat for each eye with the 
Maddox rods inserted in a horizontal position. If in any case the line 
does not pass through the light source, heterophoria is present. 


For children or others who do not know the letters of the alphabet, 
one may use a modification of the Snellen Chart known as the E 
Chart, which uses pictures instead of letters. For the preliminary 
survey of visual efficiency, which is all the counselor is justified in 
making, use may be made of either the Keystone Telebinocular or the 
Massachusetts Vision Test, instruments designed for use by those who 
are not specialists in eye examination. The Telebinocular permits the 
use of the Keystone Visual Survey Series, tests of visual efficiency at 
both the far point (20 feet) and the near point (16 inches). The op- 
portunity which these tests provide for investigating near-point vision 
is one of their advantages. Acuity is determined in terms of visual 
efficiency without indicating the kinds of defect responsible for any 
loss of efficiency. At both the near and far point there are tests for 


heterophoria, and at the far point there is a test for stereopsis. A test 
for color vision is also included, 
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The Massachusetts Vision Test requires a 20-foot space for its use 
and provides tests for acuity at the far point and for phoria at the near 
point. The materials are easily usable with children who, for any 
reason, cannot read. 

Children who are severely handicapped intellectually or who, be- 
cause of other defect, have no speech are very difficult to test. In such 
cases it is probable that visual defects which cannot be observed with- 
out formal tests are less significant for adjustment than the defect 
which makes testing impossible. 

Finally, remember that the psychologist’s role is merely to survey 
the possibility of visual defect, not to certify the existence of defect 
nor to diagnose its nature. When tests indicate that visual defect may 
be present the parents should be informed and advised to consult a 
competent specialist. If the existence of visual defect is verified by the 
specialist, it is then possible to consider its etiological significance for 
the problem at hand. 

There are a number of tests which can be used for evaluating color 
sensitivity in addition to that included in the Keystone Visual Survey 
Series. Perhaps the best known is the Ishihara; others are the Farns- 
worth Dichotomous Test for Color Blindness and the Pseudo-Isochro- 
matic Plates for Testing Color Perception. Such tests should regularly 
be considered when testing for vocational counseling purposes. 


Hearin g 

Though hearing is generally considered second to vision in im- 
Portance for adjustment, hearing loss may have graver consequences 
than visual deficiency as it is less likely to be recognized. The child 
Who does not respond or comprehend as well as may be expected is 
likely to be considered mentally retarded. Furthermore, a hearing loss 
that is not severe enough to interfere with ordinary comprehension 
may yet be of such a nature as to distort what is heard. Children with 
Such a defect may have difficulty in utilizing phonetic cues and, there- 
fore, in spelling. It is also possible that faulty articulation may be 
attributable to a mild hearing loss. A severe hearing loss is virtually 
Certain to cause delayed speech. j . 

Hearing loss is expressed in terms of decibels, że., units of loudness. 
If an individual's threshold for a given pitch can be reached only by 
a stimulus level which is 20 db. (decibels) above the average normal 
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threshold for the pitch being tested, he is said to have a 20 db. loss 
for that frequency. 

Two major degrees of hearing loss are recognized, hardness of hear- 
ing and deafness. Although hearing specialists are reluctant to define 
these categories in terms of decibels, roughly speaking, individuals 
with a binaural loss of more than 60 db. are considered deaf. The 
essential criterion is whether there is usable hearing, a matter that 
depends upon factors other than the degree of loss. It is important to 
distinguish between the congenitally deaf and those who have been 
deafened through illness or injury. 

Audiometric testing may be done by the school nurse or speech 
correctionist, and the services of such persons should be utilized when 
available. In the event that the psychologist cannot have such testing 
done for him, he himself should be able to administer a test which 
will serve for rough screening purposes. 

The only adequate way to test hearing is by the use of the audi- 
ometer. Inferences concerning hearing within the speech range, which 
is from 300 to 3,000 cycles, are made on the basis of testing at a sample 
of pitches within this range and on either side of it. The frequencies 
usually used are 125, 250, 500, 1,000, 2,000, 4,000, 6,000, and 8,000 cycles. 
For such occasions as school surveys it is customary to do a sweep 
test carried on as follows: the audiometer is set to produce a tone at 
15 db. above average threshold and each ear is then tested at the 
frequencies listed above. If all frequencies are heard at this loudness 
level the hearing is deemed to be within the normal range. Threshold 
testing, in contrast, consists of determining the auditory threshold for 
each ear at each of the selected pitches, thus noting any losses even 
though they are less than 15 db. The results of threshold testing are 
recorded to produce an audiogram such as those shown in Figure 13. 

A moderate hearing loss may not be significant for the individual’s 
adjustment. Whether such a loss will be a handicap in oral communica- 
tion depends upon the frequencies at which it occurs; the findings 
should be evaluated by a speech correctionist or audiologist before 
crediting the observed loss with etiological significance for the psy- 
chological problem. The judgment of these specialists should be 
followed regarding referral to an otologist, unless it is regular pro- 
cedure for such referrals to be made by the school nurse. When a 
severe loss is discovered, otological referral is certainl 


y indicated; only 
the question of procedure need be considered. 
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Obtaining Information from the Client 


Let us turn now to those means of obtaining direct information 
from the client which call for performance on his part. The first of 
these which we shall consider is the autobiography. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The principal arguments in favor of the use of the autobiography 
are that it saves time, enables the counselee to express himself about 
personal experiences which are too intimate to be revealed in a face-to- 
face situation, and is more likely to assure recall of significant informa- 
tion which might be forgotten in a question and answer procedure. 

Undoubtedly the autobiography and its more formalized form, the 
life history, have considerable value for research and selection pur- 
poses. However, the arguments for its use may be at least partially 
countered, It is difficult to save time in the counseling process. It is 
possible that some of the preliminary information may be gathered 
from an autobiography, but it is also possible that by asking for a 
written statement we may force a hasty interpretation, by the client, 
of his difficulty, an interpretation which he may feel he must adhere 
to since he has formalized it in writing. If a student can bring himself 
to write something which he cannot express orally in the presence of 
the counselor, how can the counselor make use of it when he is face 
to face with the student? Clearly the client must face the matter some 
time; why not wait until his confidence in the counselor and in his 
own therapeutic progress enables him to grapple with it directly? We 
may question, too, just how much intimate information will be re- 
vealed in the autobiography. Combs has found that the responses to 


the Thematic Apperception Test revealed less socially acceptable and 


more violent motivation than did biographies written by the same 
individuals, and that the bio 


graphies emphasized expected and ac- 
ceptable needs.* 


The chief argument against the use of the autobiography is that 
many high school students, especially boys, find so little joy in writing 
about anything. Furthermore, a student with inferior competence in 


3 Arthur W. Combs, "A Comparative Stud: 


i n y of Motivation as Revealed in Thematic 
Apperception Stories and Autobiography, 


»" J. clin. Psychol. (1947), 3, 65-75. 
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written expression will be especially handicapped in making known 
those experiences which may be most significant. 

English teachers may profitably demand an autobiography as an 
assignment in composition since writing about himself is likely to 
Prove more interesting to the student than any other writing task 
would be. It is doubtful, however, whether such autobiographies 
should be used by a counselor unless the students offer them for use 
or unless the students have been told at the time the assignment is 
made that such use may be made of them. 

Although the autobiography does not seem to be of foremost value 
in counseling, there is no reason that it should not be used if the 
circumstances seem propitious. It probably has its greatest value in 
problems of vocational choice where there is no pronounced emotional 
involvement. 

There are two general forms of autobiography, the uncontrolled and 
the controlled. In the uncontrolled autobiography the counselee is 
asked to write the story of his life, covering those experiences which 
he feels have had an influence in making him what he now is. For the 
controlled autobiography, the counselor provides the student with an 
outline including such topics as family relations, health, school ex- 
periences, friends and acquaintances. The student is then asked to 
use this outline as a guide for writing his autobiography. Such a con- 
trolled autobiography will find its greatest usefulness in helping stu- 
dents cooperating in vocational counscling to organize their thinking 
about their interests and plans for their life work. 

To evaluate the autobiography properly one must be alert for those 
aspects of life about which nothing is said, just as in the case of the 
fact-finding interview. One may expect that certain topics will be 
discussed, and when they are not, we are justified in wondering what 
has prompted the omission. Does the hiatus represent an especially 
Sore point that is difficult to face? It is possible that the greatest value 
of the autobiography, especially the uncontrolled autobiography, lies in 


Omissions one may note. 


THE DIARY 


ment which has been recommended for use 
Jees is the diary. Strang summarizes 
nselee as a means of understand- 


Another personal docu 
With adolescents and older counse 
the values of the diary kept by the cou 
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ing the individual and personality development in general. The desir- 
ability of asking a counselee to start keeping a diary during the course 
of counseling as a means of providing the counselor with information 
is, however, another matter. Such a practice is of dubious value for 
the same reasons we have advanced against asking for an auto- 
biography. 

A controlled diary may have some value, however, as a means of 
helping the counselee prepare for interviews, particularly when the 
problem is of a more superficial sort. A student who complains that 
he is having difficulty finding time for study might be asked to keep 
a diary of what he does each day at those times he is not in class, thus 
helping him to see where his time is spent. Such a use of the con- 
trolled diary is essentially that of a time-distribution chart. Students 
who complain of having difficulty in making new acquaintances may 
be asked to keep a diary of opportunities they have for social contacts 
with others, describing their behavior in each situation. In short, a 
controlled diary may have value in helping a student to objectify his 
adjustment problem. As such, the diary is a counseling tool more than 
a fact-finding one, which reminds us again of the difficulty in sharply 
differentiating between the fact-finding and the counseling interview. 


SUMMARY 


The interview is a two-way communication problem that is made 
difficult for both counselor and counselee by unconscious bias, habits 
of mistaking inferences for observations, and memory distortions. Ask- 
ing question properly and listening are necessary skills which can be 
acquired with practice. 

Physical status is a factor in the mode of living of every individual, 


and there are thus a number of occasions when it is important to make 
certain physical measurements. 
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THE CASE STUDY: 
TESTING 


CHAPTER B 


Characteristics of Tests 


W. SHALL NOW TURN to the use of tests for evaluating individuals. 
In the slightly more than sixty years that have passed since the begin- 
nings of efforts to measure individual differences, a vast amount of 
progress has been made. In spite of this remarkable progress, however, 
imperfections in the measuring instruments now available impose a 
need for discretion on all who use them. When results obtained from 
tests are carelessly interpreted, erroneous diagnoses and predictions 


may result and great damage may be done. 


Historical Development of Testing 


Interest in behavior measurement was fostered by Galton’s interest in 
individual differences. Ebbinghaus, Cattell, Boas, Münsterberg, Henri, 
and Binet all worked on the problem of measuring differences in 
and it was in 1905 that Binet and Simon 
published the first effective intelligence test scale. Goddard introduced 
this scale into the United States in 1908, and in 1916 the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale appeared. The impetus 
of World War I led to the development of group tests. The Terman- 
Merrill Revision of the Stanford Binet Scale appeared in 1937 and in 
1939 Wechlser published the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. 
Spearman stimulated interest in the factorial analysis of ability, and 


in 1938 Thurstone published his analysis of. mental abilities. In the 
193 


intelligence during the 1890's, 
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1940’s, as in 1917, the urgency of a world war led to the further 
development of many short-form intelligence tests and pushed forward 
efforts to evaluate intellectual deterioration. Landmarks in the develop- 
ment of intelligence and other tests are shown in Table 16. 


TABLE 16 


LANDMARKS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF TESTING 


1826 Robert Owen's rating scale 

1842 Seguin's form boards ^ 

1905 Binet-Simon scale 

1908 Goddard translation of Binet’s scale; Stone's arithmetic reasoning tests 

1909 Courtis practice tests in arithmetic 

1910 Thorndike handwriting scale 

1911 Healy and Fernald performance tests 

1912 Hillegas composition scale 

1913 Buckingham spelling scale 

1915 Yerkes point scale 

1916 Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon scale 

1917 Army group tests, Pintner and Paterson performance scale, Woodworth 
adjustment inventory, and Stenquist assembly tests 

1919 Seashore tests of musical ability 

1921 Rorschach test 

1924 Porteus maze tests 4 

1927 Strong vocational interest inventory 

1933 Hildreth readiness test, Cattell "culture free" measure of g 

1935 Murray apperception test 

1938 Thurstone primary abilities tests 

1939 Wechsler scale 


? Douglas G. Ellson and Elizabeth Cox Ellson, 
Scale," Psychol. Bull. (1953), 50, 383-384. 

bP, Pichot, ‘L'Origine Francais des Tests Form-Board e 
niques," Egyptian ]. Psychol. (1947), 3, 1-14. 


"Historical Note on the Rating 


t Leurs Application Cli- 


Attention was turned to the improvement of school examinations 
at the beginning of the twentieth century and by the 1920's the produc- 
tion of achievement tests was in full swing. World War I spurred the 
invention of the adjustment inventory. 

In 1921 Rorschach introduced the use of ink blots as a means of 
obtaining information about personality. Interest 
various kinds of special a 


this time. 


inventories and 
ptitude tests also began to appear about 
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World War II brought about improvement of the inventories for 
the detection of severe maladjustment and gave intensive application 
to situational tests. Research on the improvement and extension of all 
forms of measurement continues in a lively fashion. Building upon the 
foundation of psychophysics, a reasonably sophisticated theory of be- 
havior measurement has emerged to guide further work. 

Interest in the construction of tests and in their use has grown with 
astonishing vigor. For one thing, the results of testing approximately 
1,750,000 men at the time of World War I gave large-scale evidence 
concerning the distribution of intelligence, both as to the form of 
distribution and the range. “. . . they [tests] greatly abbreviate this 
process of natural selection by indicating immediately the groups in 
which suitable officer material will be found, and at the same time 
those men whose mental inferiority warrants their elimination from 
regular units in order to prevent the retardation of training. Speed 
counts in a war that costs fifty million dollars per day.” * 

The idea that similar advantages might accrue in education and 
industry was not long in catching the imagination of psychologists. 
Tests were objective and, in a sense, experiments and thus respectable. 
They were also eminently practical, having utility which was much 
more apparent and certainly more immediate than studies of rote 
learning and the maze learning of rats, Before long psychometrics and 
psychology became almost synonymous. Even today one may hear a 
counseling center referred to as a testing bureau, and most parents 
and teachers refer children to the psychologist “to be tested.” 


Relative Importance of Measuring Devices 


The fact that measuring devices may sometimes prove invaluable to 
diagnosis has led too many persons to rely exclusively on them, at the 
expense of other sources of information. These persons seem to operate 
on the assumption that data which cannot be obtained by test are of 
no value for diagnosis. They administer a projective test but make no 
effort to obtain the life history data so essential to its interpretation. 
No knowledge of health is obtained; they may even evaluate the 
results of an intelligence test without the knowledge that the child was 
under the influence of a heavy dose of phenobarbitol to control 


1 Clarence S. Yoakum and Robert M. Yerkes, 
Holt, 1920, p. 27. 


Army Mental Tests, New York: Henry 
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seizures. At the other extreme we have those who plunge into drastic 
measures for environmental modification to help the child who is 
doing poorly in school without first discovering that he is mentally 
retarded. Either extreme can be avoided by considering tests and 
similar devices as some of the means for analyzing an individual, to be 
used conjointly with all others. Tests should be used whenever desired 


information can be obtained by them without endangering the counsel- 
ing relationship. 


Varieties of Measuring Devices 


Psychological measurement is essentially the quantitative or qualitative 
evaluation of behavior with respect to kinds of situations. Such evalua- 
tions may be made by those who have had opportunity to observe a 
given individual in various kinds of situations by the use of a rating 
scale. We may ask the person himself to answer questions about his 
usual behavior in the situations as he has encountered them in the 
past. In many ways the most desirable procedure for evaluating be- 


havior is that in which we ask the person to behave in situations 
now, in other words, to take a test. 


RATING SCALES 


The devices for the evaluation of human behavior have been listed 
as rating scales, inventories, and tests. Rating scales are designed to 
assist an observer to scale his judgments. Strictly speaking, a scale 
consists of a device for placing a judgment about a particular trait 
upon a continuum; each trait has its own scale. Usually when refer- 
ence is made to a rating scale, a combination of scales for the evalua- 
tion of several traits is meant. We have referred to the use of rating 
scales in obtaining information from teachers. It is unlikely that the 
psychologist himself will have much occasion to use rating scales, 
except in one instance to be described later. 


INVENTORIES 


Another type of behavior evaluation is the self-re; 
tionnaire, or inventory, 


devices call for a report o 


à port blank, ques- 
essentialy a standardized interview. Such 
f typical behavior and are useful in assessing 
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interests, personality traits, and the adequacy of adjustment. Some are 
more appropriate for school-wide surveys; others are virtually essential 
for vocational counseling, while still others have occasional utility in 
other counseling situations. Such questionnaires may be classified on 
the basis of the kind of answer that is called for, though such a 
classification has little real importance. For instance, there are those 
that ask the respondent to answer “yes” or “no”; others ask the respon- 
dent whether he likes, is indifferent to, or dislikes a particular thing, 
kind of person, or activity. The principal basis for classifying such 
inventories, however, is according to the purpose for which they are 
used, and as such the chief kinds are interest, adjustment, and trait 
inventories. 


TESTS 


The most useful evaluative device is the test, a set of standard situa- 
tions in which an individual is asked to perform. These standard 
situations are samples drawn from particular classes of situations, and 
the individual’s behavior at any one time is a sample from his reper- 
toire of possible responses. From this sample of behavior we may make 
inference about a characteristic of the individual, judged in terms of 
the responses of a sample of individuals. This comparison may be 
made either on the basis of quantitative norms or in terms of qualita- 
tive comparisons, These qualitative differences may have possible 
metaphorical significance which can be interpreted in terms of the 
individual’s general experience. If we ask a youngster to interpret a 
group of problem situations, we will get a sample of his possible 
responses. Problem situations such as the following are often used: 
“A man was seen to rush out of a bank, jump into a car and drive 
away at a great speed. Immediately thereafter a siren sounded. What 
had happened?” The number of correct interpretations he makes may 
be compared with the number of correct interpretations made by a 
large sample of youths of the same age and his relative standing 
determined. We may thus infer his relative standing in at least one 
aspect of intellectual capacity, provided that we take into account that 
factors other than capacity may have been major determinants of this 
particular sample of his behavior. It is possible that in e a = 
several answers may be counted as a correct e pil of a prol 
lem situation. Inspection of the kind of answer often may revea 
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something about other aspects of behavior. Such inferences must be 
made with even greater care than quantitative ones. 

The discovery of qualitative differences may not be measurement 
in the strictest sense but we shall include procedures for it under the 
heading of measurement as a matter of convenience. Such inclusion is 


not entirely arbitrary since most qualitative judgments are supple- 
mented by quantitative ones. 


Characteristics of Measuring Devices 


Certain characteristics are desirable in all measuring devices, They 
should present a problem to be worked out in terms of some intra- 
personal characteristic in which there are interpersonal differences, 
should be so devised as to assure the maximum amount of inter- 
individual variation, and should have content which invites the opti- 
mum participation of the person tested. These characteristics must be 
Present in any test that has minimal utility, and the validity of the 


measurements will be enhanced as the degree to which they exist is 
increased, 


Classifications of Tests 


Virtually any one of the man 


y ways in which tests differ from one 
another may be used as a basis 


for classifying them. Few if any of these 
characteristics are independent of one another and it is thus practically 


impossible to devise a classification which will not involve some degree 
of overlap between categories. There are, however, some characteristics 
which have practical significance, and thus deserve attention, Not all 
varieties of tests will come within the scope of the counselor’s regular 
use, but he is in a position to influence the school-wide testing program 
and should therefore be conversant with the broad range of testing as 
it applies to educational problems and practices. 


VERBAL, NON-VERBAL, AND PERFORMANCE TESTS 


A distinction is frequently made between verbal and non-verbal tests. 
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and the client’s responses that are involved. A performance test re- 
quires no language for the responses and even the directions, although 
usually given orally, may be given in pantomime. In contrast to per- 
formance tests we have those that are given orally and also require 
oral responses. Some tests contain both verbal and performance items. 


DEGREE OF STRUCTURE 


The degree to which the person’s response is restricted or structured 
by the test materials and instructions is another basis for differentia- 
tion. A test of skill in arithmetic computation calls for a definite and 
specific response, and thus is highly structured. By contrast, a test 
which consists of a series of pictures about each of which the youth is 
asked to tell a story permits considerable freedom of response and is 
thus relatively unstructured. It is this latter variety of test, mostly 
projective, which has received the greatest attention in recent years. 
Rosenzweig has described the distinction in degree of structuring as 
between those tests which lend themselves to careful statistical stand- 
ardization and those which lend themselves to the understanding of 
the whole man.” It should be added that as we pass from tests amen- 
able to statistical interpretation to those which help us, without benefit 
of statistical support, to understand the whole man, we should become 
less sure of the validity of the inferences we make. 


SUBJECTIVITY—OBJECTIVITY 


The distinction between subjective and objective tests is a well- 
known one. Unfortunately, familiarity with the distinction does not 
assure understanding of it. Subjectivity and objectivity refer only to 
the procedure of scoring, not to that of constructing, the test. When 
one desires to construct a test, he must of necessity exercise subjective 
judgment in selecting those items which will reveal differences in the 
behavior trait in which he is interested. If these items are later vali- 
dated by correlation with some criterion, it will be with a criterion 
that also has been chosen by subjective judgment. 


If we desire, however, to make the scoring objective, we put the 


items in such a form and so determine the acceptable response that 


2 Saul Rosenzweig, Psychodiagnosis, New York: Grune and Stratton, 1949, p. 2. 
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the scorer’s bias, from whatever cause, cannot enter into it. Although 
the evaluation of responses to essay, or so-called subjective, tests may 
be affected by many factors extraneous to the trait one is seeking to 
measure, the effect of such extraneous influences may be minimized by 
pooling judgments of several scorers and by following other precau- 
tions. 

Subjective judgment will enter into the scoring of an unstructured 
test to a very considerable extent but it is possible for a test to be rather 
highly structured and still involve subjective judgment in its scoring. 
For example, answering the question, “What were the principal causes 


of the Civil War?” is a highly structured task but the scoring of the 
answer is certainly not objective. 


INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP 


Some tests must be given to individuals one at a time, while others 
may be given to a large number of individuals simultaneously. Of 
course any group test may be given individually, and the psychologist 
will often find it advantageous to use group tests in this way. The 
competent psychologist must be skillful in the administration of a 
variety of individual tests and should certainly be able to assist in plan- 
ning the group testing Program of the school. 


KINDS OF INFERENCE 


Tests differ in the kinds of infere 
At the present time most tests 
We infer, from test performan 
how much interested in musica 
ual is. In other instances we m 
of response rather than the de. 


nces that may be drawn from them. 
permit inferences of quantity or degree. 
ce, how intelligent, how good a reader, 
l activities, or how dominant an individ- 
ay make inferences concerning the kind 
gree of some attribute. For example, we 
may draw conclusions regarding his usual reaction to frustration, 


whether it is to renew the attack or to accept a failing performance. 
Virtually any sample of behavior, if obtained by means of an individual 
test, may be evaluated both qualitatively and quantitatively; in fact, 
every judgment of the degree to which some quality exists may be, on 
occasion, ranged on a continuum. Thus one may infer degrees of auto- 
criticism by noting whether an individual exhibits blind persistence in 
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an erroneous response, recognizes when he has failed, or, upon recog- 
nizing a failure, corrects his response. 

The kinds of inference may be classified as those regarding maxi- 
mum performance and those concerning typical behavior, a distinction 
that closely corresponds to the quality-quantity differentiation. Meas- 
ures of typical behavior are chiefly of the questionnaire type, though 
responses to projective tests may also be thought of as possibly repre- 
senting typical behavior. The important point here is that in some 
situations we are most concerned with learning the individual’s best 
possible response, while in other situations it is most important for us 
to know what he usually does rather than what he could do. It should 
be noted that, in a somewhat different sense of the term, we are always 
concerned, when interpreting test results, with the problem of whether 
the results are "typical," either of what the person can do or of what 
he usually does. 

"Tests of maximum performance may be either speed or power tests. 
'This distinction deserves attention for a number of reasons, but our 
chief interest in it arises from the fact that inferences from speed test 
performances are casily vitiated by "accidental" factors such as are 
very likely to occur with exceptional children and those whose mal- 
function has brought them to the counselor’s attention. 


ANALYSIS OR PREDICTION 


Just as the counselor's task is comprised of attempts to correct diffi- 
culties and attempts to prevent them, so the uses of tests may be 
divided into analysis and prediction. Tests used as a basis for predict- 
ing future performance, whether academic or vocational, may be re- 
ferred to as aptitude tests. Sometimes a test which yields variations 
caused mainly by differences in capacity is called a scholastic or aca- 
demic aptitude test, largely to obviate the need for asserting that the 
condition for inferring capacity has been rigorously met. This con- 
dition is that the test be of such a nature that differences in its 
performance cannot be attributed to differences in opportunity for 
acquiring the abilities the test demands. Of course this condition can 
never be completely fulfilled; inferences concerning capacity must 
always be tentative. 

If we predict future performance, it is not necessary to assume that 
the prediction is based on capacity alone. Some tests of vocationally 
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significant abilities, since they are seldom, if ever, used for any purpose 
other than prediction, are simply called aptitude tests. This customary 
usage sometimes suggests the erroneous conclusion that tests not so 
designated are in some way fundamentally different, which, of course, 
is not the case. 

While no one of the characteristics of tests which we have discussed 
briefly is adequate as a basis for a completely satisfactory classificatory 
scheme, knowledge of the characteristics is important when deciding 
what tests to use for particular purposes. 


{j 
Validity of Inferences 


The most important consideration with regard to test results is their 
validity. What we shall say about the validity of response applies as 


well to inventories and, in a somewhat less direct fashion, to rating 
scales. 


Note first of all that it is test results, 
than the test itself, 
Certainly some tests 


responses of individuals, rather 
about which the question of validity is raised. 
are more likely to yield valid responses than 
are others, but it is the validity of the responses of a particular group 


of individuals or the response of a particular individual, made at a 
particular time, which js important. 


MEANING OF VALIDITY 


The validity of a set of test 
individuals is the extent to whi 


The validity of responses to a 
€ the extent to which we are 
of these persons in some future 
It is possible for such a set of responses 
for predicting success in a shop course 
for success in mechanical drawing. In 
be determined by the degree of corre- 
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lation of the responses with some criterion devised through the use of 
human judgment. This is true regardless of what the responses are 
intended to indicate. In conclusion, a statement concerning the validity 
of test responses has no meaning unless it includes a statement as to 
the particular characteristic for which the responses are valid. 


VALIDITY OF AN INDIVIDUAL SCORE 


The counselor is interested ordinarily in the validity of one individ- 
ual’s responses to the items of a test. He wants to know how well the 
results of an intelligence test indicate the individual’s intellectual abil- 
ity as compared with that of his peers, or he needs to know how much 
confidence to place in this person’s score on a general clerical test as a 
predictor of his success as a file clerk. 

Validity is seldom, if ever, an all-or-none characteristic of measure- 
ments. Complete lack of validity implies that we could do as well 
without the measurements as with them, since a judgment based upon 
them will be no better than could be made by chance. Since most 
“desirable” traits are positively correlated with one another, however, 
it is unlikely that any measurement is entirely lacking in validity for 
any purpose. Similarly, even though validity may vary from negligible 
to very high, it is virtually impossible to conceive of a set of measure- 
ments which would be perfectly valid for any purpose. 

Test responses may lack reasonable high validity because they are 
determined by factors other than those they were intended to reveal. 
Thus a verbal intelligence test may yield responses that reflect reading 
disability and an adverse attitude to verbal situations as well as meas- 
ure intellectual ability. In such a case, validity is lowered by the intru- 
sion of extraneous variables. Aptitude tests may fail to yield 
measurements with the highest validity for this same reason and for 
namely that the activity we wish to predict almost 
an the test measures. Of course, success 
as a file clerk will be associated to some degree with success on a 
clerical test, but on-the-job success will also depend upon other factors 
than those which the test scores indicate. It is for this reason that 
prediction may be improved by the use of a battery pi e r is ES 
Possible to get better prediction by the use of d relatively unreli- 
able tests than by the use of a single highly relia P m den 

The counselor’s judgment of the significance of a students score 


an additional one, 
always involves more factors th: 
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must include some consideration of the extent to which such factors 
as reading ability, deficiency in sensory function, antagonistic attitudes, 
and the like have entered into determination of the response. 


Reliability of Measurements 


Suppose that an individual takes a test and then, after a brief rest, takes 
the same test a second time. Let us further assume that he does not 
remember anything of the first test so that his responses on the second 
occasion are not affected by the fact that he has had the test before. 
Though such a supposition would be impossible of realization, we may 
be confident that if the conditions were met, the responses on the sec- 
ond administration of the test would not be exactly the same as those 
on the first. Various “accidental” factors would produce variation in 
performance. It is variation of this sort, uncorrelated with what the 
test is supposed to measure, which is known as unreliability. No set of 
measurements is entirely reliable and thus no test results may be per- 
fectly valid for their intended purpose. Technically speaking the relia- 
bility of a set of scores is the proportion of the obtained variance that 
is true variance and, conversely, unreliability is the portion of obtained 
variance attributable to variable errors, Since, by definition, variance 
is the square of the standard deviation, if a distribution of test scores 
has a standard deviation of 15 the total variance of this set of scores 
is 225. Since some of this variance in Scores is caused by error factors, 
the true variance would be less than 225. The proportion of the ob- 
tained variance that is true variance is numerically equal to the relia- 
bility coefficient, r,,, the correlation of the test with itself, If, in this 
illustrative situation, the reliability coefficient is 90, then 90 percent 
of the obtained variance is true variance. In other words, if the error 
factors had not entered into the measurements, the total variance of 
the measurements would have been only 202.5, 

It is never possible to know the reliability of a set of measurements} 
we can only estimate it. There are several methods of doing this, but a 
discussion of them lies outside the scope of this book. (See 3, Ch. 17). 

The reliability coefficient of a set of measurements obtained by a 
test from one sample of individuals may not be the same as that ob- 
tained from another sample. The larger the range of individual varia- 
tion in the variable measured the larger will be the obtained reliability 
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coefficient. It is therefore important to know the standard deviation 
of the scores for which a reliability coefficient has been reported. 
The importance of knowing the variability of the scores from which 
an estimate of reliability has been made is clearly shown in Fig. 14. In 
this figure each curve represents a different test. Test I yields an esti- 
mated reliability of .60 from a sample having a standard deviation of 


1.00 


-90 


.80 


Reliability 


-70 


.60 


5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 HM 15 16 
Standard Deviation 


Fic. 14. The relation between the reliability and the standard deviation of scores. 


five. Observing the curve for Test I we note that if this same test were 
given to another sample and the resulting scores had a standard devia- 
tion of 10 we might expect the estimated reliability of the scores to be 
as high as .90. With samples having greater variability even higher 
estimates might be expected. For Test II an increase in variability 
from 5 to 10 brings an increase in reliability from .70 to .925. A similar 
increase in estimated reliability is associated with an increase in the 
standard deviation of scores for the other three tests, but it is also 
apparent that the increase in reliability varies inversely with the initial 
estimated reliability, and that the amount of increase, in every case, 
diminishes as the standard deviation increases. 

The most useful indication of the reliability of scores is the standard 
error of an obtained score, defined by the following formula: 


Qus = o1Vl—tn:i 


©» is the standard error of an obtained score, c, is the standard 
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deviation of the distribution of obtained scores, and 1 is the reliability 
coefficient. Suppose that a test manual says that a distribution has a 
standard deviation of 20 and an estimated reliability coefficient of .91. 
We can substitute in the formula as follows: 


Ox = 20V 1 — 9l and e; = 6 


This may be interpreted to mean that if an obtained score is 60 the 
chances are two to one that the true score lies between 54 and 66. 
The value of the standard error of an obtained score as an indication 
of reliability is that it is relatively independent of the range of obtained 
scores, while r}; is not. 

Consideration of the meaning of the standard error of an obtained 
score helps us see the absurdity of some practices in the use of test 
scores. One high school recorded 1.Q.’s on the permanent record card 
as 96.7, 110.2, and so forth. Such recording assumes that we can be 
confident that a pupil with an LQ. of 101.5 is more intelligent than 
one with an LQ. of 1014. If we can assume that the reliability of the 
1.Q.’s is, let us say, 91, and if we can assume that the standard devia- 
tion of the 1.Q.’s is 16, then the standard error of an obtained LQ. 
would be 4.8. In this case, there would be about 42 chances out of 100 
that the student with an LQ. of 101.4 would actually have a true I.Q. 
of 1015 or higher. We may not be confident to any significant degree 


that a youngster with an obtained LQ. of 105 is truly brighter than 
one with an obtained I.Q. of only 100. 


RELIABILITY OF PERSON AND TRAIT DIFFERENCE 


The fact that the error of measureme 
not be taken to mean that the test whi 


pared by Thurstone, s for interpreting scores 
with varying reliabilities, In this table Column 2 shows the probability, 


corresponding to the reliability given in Column 1, that when an ob- 
tained score is above the 75th centile the true score will be below the 
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TABLE 17 


PnosaziLITY THat a True Score Witt DEVIATE FROM AN OBTAINED SCORE 
As A Function oF RELIABILITY 


Reliability Probability for Qs Probability 
Coefficient (75th percentile) +1o (84.13th centile) 

40 .167 .1250 

50 .125 .0833 

.60 .0909 -0500 

0 .0526 .0250 

.80 -0200 .0125 

90 0100 0100 


Source: Adapted from L. L. Thurstone, Examiner Manual for the Thurstone Tempera- 
ment Schedule, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1950, p. 8. Used by permission. 


mean. In Column 3 we have the probabilities, for each of the reliabil- 
ities, that when the obtained score is one standard deviation above the 
mean the true score will be below the mean. Let us suppose that Test 
R yields scores that have a mean of 30, a standard deviation of eight, 
a 75th centile at 354, and a reliability of .40. Under these conditions 
there is one chance in eight that a person who makes a score of 38 or 
above has a true score less than 30. Similarly there is one chance in six 
that an individual who makes a score higher than 35.4 has a true score 
lower than 30. However, if the reliability of measurements for Test R 
were 90 there would be only one chance in 100 that those scoring 
either above 35.4 or above 38 would have scores below the mean. 

The standard errors of measurement for each of nine scores obtain- 
able from widely used tests are shown in "Table 18. 'The first column 
in the table gives a reliability coefficient for each test, the second 
column the standard deviation, presumably for the sample used in 
estimating the reliability, and the third column the standard error of 
measurement. Obviously a standard error of measurement is not as 
large, relatively, when the range of possible scores is large as when 
this range is small. (3, pp. 479 ff). 

For example, we may want to know whether a student's mechanical 
ability is greater than his ability in abstract reasoning. It would seem 
at first thought that all we would have to do would be to look at the 
student's score on each of two such tests to see which is higher. This 
would be satisfactory if we could assume that the two scores were 
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TABLE 18 


Sranparp Errors or MEASUREMENT For Some WipELy-Usep Tests 


Relia- S.E. of 
Test bility S.D. Measurement 
Binet I.Q., levels 90-109 a 924 16.3 451 
Wechsler (T) Full Scale I.Q.'s b 85 14.69 5.674 
Wechsler Children’s Scale 
LQ's at age 7/4 * 92 15.03 4.25 
California Test of Personality, 
total adjustment score d .93 19.9 5.2 
Thurstone Temperament Schedule, 
raw scores (men) 
Active? 78 3.41 1.6 
Stable? 61 2.97 1.85 
Differential Aptitude Tests, 
raw scores (boys) 
Verbal reasoning f 90 10.1 3.2 
Space Relations f 93 25.8 6.8 
Mechanical reasoning 85 13.2 EN 


a Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill. Measuring Intelligence. Boston: Houghton 
Mifin, 1937, p. 46. 


>David P. Wechsler. The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, 3rd cd. Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins, 1944, p. 133 


* David P. Wechsler. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children Manual. New York: 
Psychological Corporation, 1949, p. 13. 


3 Ernest W. Tiegs, Willis W. Clark, and Louis P. Thorpe. Manual of Directions, 
California Test of Personalit 


'y—Secondary Series, Los Angeles: California Test 
Bureau, 1942, 


eL. L. Thurstone. Examiner Manual for Thurstone Temperament Schedule. 


Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1950, p. 6. Standard errors of measurement 
for two of the seven trait scores. 


f George K. Bennett, Harold G. 
Aptitude Tests—Manual, New 
three of eight tests. 


Seashore, Alexander G. Wesman. Differential 
York: Psychological Corporation, 1947, Data for 


perfectly valid. No test scores, however, 
of the factors detracting from perfect val 


Bennett and Doppelt have shown how unreliability and the correlation 
between tests affect the chances that obtained differences actually rep- 
resent true differences. A nomograph developed by Bennett and Dop- 
pelt is shown in Fig. 15. To illustrate 


the use of his nomograph let us 
consider two mythical tests, A and B. Test A produces measurements 


are perfectly valid, and some 
lidity are unreliability factors. 
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Fic. 15. Nomograph for evaluating pairs of tests. 

To enter this nomograph, the intercorrelation and reliability coefficients are required. 
Locate the mean reliability coefficient on the horizontal axis. The curves in the body of 
the chart have been plotted for selected values of the intercorrelation coefficient. Choose 
the curve closest to the obtained intercorrelation, and move along the curve to the point 
directly above the mean reliability coefficient. Interpolate between curves to approximate 
the intercorrelation more closely. A horizontal line drawn from this point to the vertical 
scale at the left will designate the "proportion of differences in excess of chance propor- 
tion.” (From George K. Bennett and Jerome E. Doppelt, “Evaluation of Pairs of Tests 
for Guidance Use," Educ. psychol. Measmt. (1948), 8,319,326. By permission of the au- 


thors and the journal.) 
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which yield a reliability coefficient of .92 and Test B, one of .88. 
Furthermore, these two tests have been found to correlate with each 
other to a degree represented by an r of 70. Using the nomograph as 
directed, we find that approximately 26 percent of the differences be- 
tween scores on the two tests will be greater than what we can expect 
by chance. This finding may be further interpreted to mean that only 
when the difference between a student’s scores on Tests A and B is 


very large are we justified in placing much confidence in its signifi- 
cance. 


Quantitative Expression of Test Results 


Let us now review the principal ways of representing test performance 
which are in common use. (4, Ch. 17. The problem of giving numerical 
values to behavior is a complicated one, involving as it does the issues 
of the true zero and equivalances of units. Here we shall treat only of 
the more obvious matters which are of significance to the counselor. 


VERBAL STATEMENTS OF DEGREE 


In common speech, differences in quality of response are designated 
by trait names and corresponding adjectives, such as diligent, submis- 
sive, cheerful. Differences in degree are often described by the use of 
comparative adjectives such as good, better, best, and poor, poorer, 
and poorest. 

Early American universities, in the eighteenth century, used the 
terms optimi, second optimi, inferiores, and pejores (best, second best, 
inferior and worst) to describe degrees of academic achievement. Some 
school systems still use excellent, fair, good, poor, and unsatisfactory. 
These are usually abbreviated on report cards as E, G. F, P, and U. 


PERCENTAGE 


The use of words for grade was later su 
the use of numbers. A student was rated o. 
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cover the percentage range from 92 to 100, a G from 85 to 91, and so on. 
This is presumably for the purpose of defining the meaning of the 
letter grade. 

In all such systems we have a scale of relative, not absolute, per- 
formance. Many instructors have believed, and perhaps a few still do, 
that the percentage system is superior to any other because it defines 
accomplishment in absolute terms with a standard meaning. Of course, 
everybody knows what one hundred percent means but when we ask, 
"One hundred percent of what?" the absurdity of the claim for an 
absolute standard becomes apparent. It is certainly obvious that an 
examination may be so constructed that an entire class may achieve 
one hundred percent and that another examination, covering the same 
material, may be “set,” as was formerly said, on which only a few, or 
perhaps none, make one hundred percent. 

It has also been argued that the percentage system permits finer dis- 
crimination, but in view of what has been said concerning the stand- 
ard error of a score, it is apparent that these fine discriminations are 
not necessarily valid. 


LETTER GRADES 
Francis Galton was impressed by the way in which the probability 
curve fitted measurements he obtained from large numbers of peoples. 


TABLE L9 


GarroN's LETTER GRADE SYSTEM 


Below Above Proportionate, 

average average viz. one in P 
a A 4 «2500000 
b B 6 -1666667 
[: Cc 16 -0625000 
d D 64 0156250 
e E 413 -0024213 
£ F 4,300 0002326 
g G 79,000 -0000127 
x, x 1,000,000 -0000010 


4974593 2 


a Taking this as half the area under the curve the total area is .9949186. 
Source: Francis Galton, Hereditary Genius, London: Macmillan, 1892, p. 30. 
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He seems to have been the first to define degrees of excellence in terms 
of the probability curve. He was interested in showing that genius was 
inherited, and one step in his procedure was to prepare the data shown 
in Table 19. Here we see that he divided those above and below the 
average into eight grades each, and that the grades were defined in 
terms of the probability that they would occur. He thus opened the 
way to the relation of letter grades to the probability curve and to the 
use of centile and standard scores. 

The use of letter grades in American colleges seems to have begun 
at Augustana College (Rock Island, Illinois) in the 1870's. This col- 
lege was established by Swedish Lutherans and the grading system 
was borrowed from the University of Uppsala (Sweden) ? 

It is now customary to use the letters A, B, C, D, and F to indicate 
grades from the highest to the lowest. The notion that the fifth grade 
should be an F and represent failing work is of obscure origin, Passing 
must be defined in terms of purpose. For some purposes those who get 
a C or even a B might not have sufficient knowledge or skill, or under- 
standing. Perhaps those who receive an "F" are à sufficiently small 
minority to preclude trouble for the faculty. 


THE AGE SCALE 


As far as psychological measurement is concerned, the earliest and 
most extensively used quantitative system is the 
by Binet, it was taken over in most subsequent re 
intelligence test. It has been used as an alternat 
in many achievement tests and test batteries. Ol 


age norms for a variety of physical measurem 
there is no 


age scale. Introduced 
visions of his original 
ive numerical system 
son has also provided 


: ents. In such a scale 
assumption of equal units. A mental age scale also has the 


distinct advantage of being readily understandable. To say that a 10- 
year-old child’s performance is that of an eight-year old conveys the 
idea of retardation to the layman much more readily than would any 
other statement about the child’s performance. The principal disad- 
vantage of the age scale is that it has, strictly speaking, no meaning 
beyond the average age at which the function being meed matures. 
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Mental ages may be obtained beyond the average age of maturity but 
they are extrapolations. 


THE POINT SCALE 


Instead of arranging test items by age groups, they may be arranged 
in order of difficulty with credit given for each item passed. The total 
credit gained by an individual may then be converted to a mental age 
with the result that we have what is known as a point scale. 


QUOTIENTS 


If we say that a 10-year-old child has a mental age of eight and a 
12-year-old child has a mental age of 10, it is clear that both children 
are retarded but it is not immediately obvious whether one is more 
retarded than the other. The mental quotient suggested by William 
Stern in 1912 and used by Terman under the name of the intelligence 
quotient in the 1916 Stanford Revision of the Binet, provides an easy 

. . 100 X M.A. ; 
method of comparison. Since the 1.Q. is CA. we can easily de- 
termine that the 10-year-old child with an M.A. of eight has an I.Q. 
of 80 and that the 12-year-old child with an M.A. of 10 has an I.Q. of 
83. 

The quotient idea has been applied to a wide variety of meas- 
urements. We may have height quotients, weight quotients, and 
educational quotients. The latter are obtained by the formula 


OX EA, where E.A. is the educational age. We may also com- 
pute an accomplishment quotient (A.Q.) by the same formula, 
100 X E.A. z 100 X E.Q. 
PET Y. or by the equivalent formula, =o 


An error associated with the use of the I.Q. is reflected in the 
commonly heard question, “What is his LQ.?" In this question we 
have the implication that the I.Q. is an immutable constant. This most 
certainly is not so. Any test which purports to measure intelligence is 
a sample of all the kinds of situations which might be used to measure 
intelligence. Different tests are comprised of different samples and 
exist because different test makers have different ideas of what will 
comprise the most adequate sample. There is thus no reason why an 
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IQ. obtained from administering one such sample should be the same 
as that obtained from administering some other sample, even if we 
could eliminate errors: of measurement. It would be much better to 
speak of a Binet (L) quotient, an Arthur (I) quotient, or a Wechsler 
(1) quotient. The least we can do in reporting such quotients is to 
indicate by what test the LQ. was obtained, as *His Binet (M) LQ.» 
obtained when his C.A. was 12-2, was 132.” The same precaution 
should be taken when reporting E.Q.’s since each achievement test 
consists of its own sample of achievement items. J 

The accomplishment quotient deserves special discussion for it is 
subject to special sources of error. In the first place, errors of measure- 
ment in the intelligence test which produces the M.A. and in the 
achievement test which produces the E.A. are magnified in the ac- 
complishment quotient computed from the two measures. Secondly, 

superior pupils may either find it difficult to attain an A.Q. of 100 
because they may not be stimulated by instruction aimed primarily at 
the average student, or they may find that the achievement test used 
does not provide a sufficient range of performance to measure their 
full accomplishment. This latter situation can be corrected, at least in 
the lower grades and to some extent, by choosing a more suitable 
achievement test. 

One question that is always raised with regard to the A.Q. is how 
we can expect a person to achieve above his capacity. Of course we 
cannot, but this is not the issue. The age norms for an achievement 
test are obtained by giving the test to a large number of pupils 
at each of several ages. The average score made by pupils at a given 
age is the age norm for that age and a pupil who subsequently 
makes that score is said to have the corresponding educational age. 
Now, all the pupils of a given age who deviate from the average for 
that age do not do so solely because they deviate from the average in 
terms of capacity. Some make higher than average scores, though their 
capacity is average or below, because of better study habits, stronger 
motivation, and the like, while others with better than average capacity 
achieve below the average for their age because of poor study habits, 
lack of interest, or because of Personal or social maladjustment. The 
age norm of achievement is an average determined by all these factors 
and it is thus possible for students who later take the test to score 
above the average because, although they may be average or even 
deficient in capacity, they are superior in one or more of the other 
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factors. In a similar way, it is possible for a student with superior 
capacity to score below the average because of inferiority in one or 
more of the other factors entering into achievement. It is just these 
discrepancies which the accomplishment quotient will help us to dis- 
cover. It has, however, a number of other weaknesses and should be 
used only as a crude indicator, and then with great caution. 

The difficulty encountered in using the M.A. and LQ. with adults 
has led to the use of scores derived from the probability curve when 
testing at older age levels. The principal varieties of such scores are 
centile scores and z-scores, of which latter there are several derivatives 


and modifications. 


QUARTILES AND CENTILES 


We may divide the full range of raw scores into quarters marked _ 
off by three quartiles: Q,, the median, and Q;. This procedure is com- 
monly used to designate the position of a graduating senior in his 
class. Similarly, we may divide the range of scores into 100 parts. In 
such a case, instead of saying that an individual’s score places him in 
a particular centile interval (the range between two centiles), we 
customarily say that his score is a? a particular centile. If his score 
places him at the 67th centile, his score equals or exceeds the scores 
made by 67 per cent of the entire group. It is rather easy to explain the 
meaning of centile scores to the uninitiated but it is not so easy to 
explain that there is a much greater difference in performance between 
a person at the 90th centile and one at the 95th than there is between 
a person at the 50th centile and one at the 55th. (3, pp. 129-130) 


PROBABILITY CURVE DERIVATIVES 


Z-Scores 

Using sigma, the standard deviation, as a unit, it is possible to con- 
Vert raw scores to z-scores which, in the normal distribution, run from 
— 3.0 to 21-30. Such scores, known as standard scores, have two dis- 
advantages: half of them will be negative, and they are based upon a 
large unit, one sigma. To overcome these difficulties we may convert 
the z-scores to a scale having a mean of 50 and a sigma of 10. The 
Comparison between these two kinds of score is shown in Table 20, 


Columns 1 and 2. 
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TABLE 20 


COMPARISON or Some Common Metuops or Expressinc Test RESULTS 


Converted Grad. e 

Standard g Centile Binet Wechsler equiva- 

z-score Scoret score score 1.0. 1.0.4 lent 
30 80 99.87 148 144 
25 75 10 99.38 141 137 
20 70 9 97.72 132 129 
15 65 8 93.32 124 122 

1.0 60 7 84.13 116 115 13.0 

5 55 6 69.65 108 107 11.3 

0 50 5 50.00 100 100 9.9 

—5 45 4 30.85 92 93 83 

—10 40 3 15.87 84 85 73 

—L5 35 2 6.68 76 78 65 

—20 30 1 228 68 71 5.8 
—25 25 0 62 60 63 
—30 20 .135 52 56 


^ Assuming a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10, i.e. the converted standard 


score = 50 + 10z. Numerically these derived scores are the same as T-scores when 
the distribution is normal. 


b Proposed by J..P. Guilford. See his Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and 
Education, 2d ed., New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950, pp. 302-306. 


© Adapted from Table 8 in Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Measuring 
Intelligence, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1937, p. 42. 
d Computed using 14.62 as the standard deviation of 1.Q.'s. See David P. Wechsler, 


The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1944, 
p. 127. 


* Approximate grade equivalents Corresponding to ninth grade centiles for the 
lowa Silent Reading Tests (New Edition), H. A. Greene, and A. N. Jorgenson. 
New York: World Book Co., 1943, 


T-Scores 


Converting raw scores to standard scores does not change the shape 
of the distribution, and does not rest upon any assumption that the 
distribution is normal. Irregularities in an obtained distribution may 
be removed by various smoothing processes. It is possible to determine 
whether deviations from normality can be accounted for by chance. 
If they can be, we may normalize the distribution. 
to convert the raw scores to T-scores, 
normal, will be identical with the s 
manner shown in Table 20. Assumi 


One procedure is 
which, when the distribution is 
tandard scores obtained in the 
ng that a normal distribution is 
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the true one for the population and that obtained deviations from such 
form are sampling errors, the z-score equivalent of the centile which 
corresponds to a given score is obtained from a table of the probability 
integral. This z-score is then converted to a scale with a mean of 50 
and a sigma of 10. Suppose that an individual's score placed him at the 
30th centile. In Column 4 of Table 18, we find a centile score of 30.8 
and, in Column 2, we find the converted standard score corresponding 
to it, namely 45. An individual whose score places him at the 30th 
centile has a T-score of approximately 45. 

Dissatisfaction with certain features of T-scores has led to the 
development of other scoring systems. Flanagan has proposed a system 
of “scaled scores" and Gardner a system of K-scores.* 


C Scores 


Since most tests have an error of measurement which precludes fine 
discrimination and obviates the need for a small-unit, Guilford has 
developed a C scores of 11 steps from zero to 10. (3, pp. 302-306) The 
relation of C scores to standard and centile scores is shown in Table 20. 


COMPARISON OF SCORES 


If we know the standard deviation of LQ.'s or grade equivalents, 
and if we can assume normality of distribution, we may equate I.Q.'s 
and grade equivalents with either centiles or standard scores, as shown 
in Table 20, Columns 5, 6, and 7. Note particularly in Columns 5 and 
6 that the LQ.s for the two tests do not have the same standard 
deviation. This is one of the reasons why we should never report or 
discuss and interpret an LQ. without reference to the test by which 
is was obtained. 


Deviation I.Q.’s 

Some tests, notably those intelligence tests designed for use with 
adults, make use of a deviation I.Q. Such an LQ. is obtained not by 
dividing an obtained mental age by the chronological age, as in the 
case of the ratio LQ., but by entering a table (provided by the test 
Publisher) with an obtained raw score. Such tables are prepared by 


relating a standard deviation distance from the mean of obtained 


pee ee ee) 
*For a description of these scores and their uses see David V. Tiedeman, “Has He 


Grown?” Occupations (1951-1952), 30,106-111. 
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raw scores to an I.Q. In Table 20 the relation between the z-scores and 


Wechsler LQ.s is an example of how raw scores and deviation L.Q.'s 
may be related. 


SUMMARY 


Although tests are but one of the means for gathering information in 
a casé study, they are exceedingly valuable and should be used when- 
ever possible. Development of tests of all kinds has flourished exten- 
sively since the beginning of test construction in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. Strictly speaking, tests should be distinguished 
from rating scales and inventories. Though measuring devices may be 
classified in many ways, the distinction between those calling for 
maximum performance and those calling for typical performance is 
one of the more uscful ones. Validity of inference from scores must be 
established in one way or another. Imperfect reliability of measure- 
ments is one of the factors which invariably minimizes validity. There 
are many ways of expressing measurement results quantitatively so 
that the findings of one test may be compared with those of other tests. 
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CHAPTER g 


Administering Tests 


Selecting the Most Suitable Test 


l. THESE TESTS ARE to be of optimum benefit in yielding information, 
they must be chosen and given in such a way as to utilize their ad- 
vantages over casual observation. Inference about the characteristics of 
an individual based upon casual observation may be in error because 
(1) they are based upon a highly restricted, limited sample of behavior, 
(2) this sample has no standard meaning, and (3) we may know noth- 
ing of the performance factors extraneous to the one about which we 
are making an inference. For example, a judgment about intellectual 
ability based upon what a person does in one situation is likely to be 
faulty because, first of all, we have seen only one instance, a very small 
sample of the individual's possible behavior in a larger sample of 
situations; in the second place, we are not likely to have information 
concerning what other people of the same age would do in the same 
situation and therefore have no standard for judging whether the be- 
havior signifies much or little intellectual ability. Finally, the particular 
Specimen of behavior may have been less effective than the person 
Was capable of exhibiting because of lack of interest in the task, 
because of emotional disorganization resulting from some immediately 
preceding situation or some personal preoccupation, or because of a 
variety of other reasons. A test, as a standard situation, can, on the 
other hand, provide an excellent opportunity, superior to that afforded 
by casual notice, for observing behavior, but only if the test is used 
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by one who is well-trained and skillful. The unskillful use of tests may 
be even more harmful than reliance on casual observation, for numeri- 
cal scores on however unreliable a test, may give a semblance of scien- 
tific rigor and a weight of authority to highly controvertible results. 


VALIDITY 


The first task in testing is the selection of the proper test, one which 
will give us the information we want. The assumption that this is an 
easy task may mislead the unwary. Test manuals, particularly those 
provided by authors and publishers of paper-and-pencil tests, do not 
always provide the information necessary for forming a judgment 
about the probable utility of a given test for the immediate purpose." 

The name of a test has certain limited usefulness. We may be 
reasonably confident that a test of arithmetic computation is different 
from one of arithmetic reasoning, but we should not assume that two 
tests of arithmetic computation are identical nor that two tests of 
arithmetic reasoning are the same. Similarly, we should not expect 
all nonverbal intelligence tests to be alike. Two tests can be exactly 
alike only if they consist of identical items. In the cases just cited, the 
differences may not be great and it may be that for most purposes 
one will do about as well as another, but in other cases, the same name 
or closely similar names may conceal or obscure very great differences 
in content. 

It is always wise to make a close first-hand inspection of a test as 
an aid to understanding what it measures. It is a good rule for a 
counselor to take or have administered to him all tests which he 
intends to use with counselees. Such an experience is valuable for 
acquiring an appreciation of the meaning of a test to an individual. 
This appreciation helps the counselor to observe fruitfully the behavior 
of the individual whom he later measures with the same test. The 
counselor, however, should avoid the assumption that what a test 
means to him is necessarily what it means to all others who take it. 

A sound way to determine what tests measure is to learn how well 
they correlate with suitable criteria. It is frequently very difficult to 
find and establish a suitable criterion measure; the detailed problem of 
validation differs somewhat with the various kinds of instruments. 


1See Dewey B. Stuitt, “Thi i z 
dps. y 1 e Preparation of a Test Manual,” Amer, Psychol. (1951), 6 
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Often the best criterion that can be established is one resulting from 
pooled judgments. Many aptitude tests are validated by correlation 
with job success. With tests of this kind, we usually find that the same 
test has different degrees of validity with respect to each of a variety 
of jobs. 


RELIABILITY 


Since validity cannot be high if random errors are extensive, the 
reliability that can be expected of the obtained measurements must be 
considered in the choice of a test. In view of the previous discussion 
of reliability, an effort should be made to use tests for which either 
the error of measurement or the data needed for its computation are 
given. There are some situations in which tests of relatively high 
standard errors of measurement may be used. If, for example, we wish 
to predict job success, usually a complex criterion, we may do better 
to use several tests relatively uncorrelated or with relatively high 
standard errors of measurement rather than a single test measuring 
only one factor related to the criterion, even though the measurements 
obtained by this latter test may be very precise. 


SUITABILITY OF NORMS 


For many tests, their utility is dependent upon the adequacy of the 
norms that are provided. It goes without saying that in order to inter- 
pret scores of high school juniors, we need norms established with a 
sample of high school juniors. We usually assume, when such norms 
are available, that both the juniors with whom we are concerned and 
those from which the norms are obtained may be considered random 
samples from the same population. This assumption may not always be 
justified and it is therefore important, in choosing a test, to know how 
the norm sample was selected. It is not always necessary that the two 
samples be the same, but we should know when a difference exists 
so that such knowledge may be utilized in our interpretations of the 
test results. We may want to know not only how a high school senior 
stands with respect to other high school seniors on a clerical test, but 
also how such a student compares with other applicants for clerical 
jobs. 

The size of the sample is just as important as its nature. For the 
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same reason that any statistic computed from a small sample may be 
unreliable, we cannot be as sure of the centile equivalent of a raw 


score computed from a small sample as we can of that computed from 
a large one. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSON TO BE TESTED 


In choosing tests which are valid and reliable for our purpose, we 
must also consider the nature of the person to be tested. 


Age 


The age of the youngster is the first consideration. Tests of ability 
may have a floor that is too high for and contain too few items that 
are sufficiently easy for the child. It is also possible for a test to have 
too low a ceiling, to have too few difficult items, with the result that 
the youngster achieves a perfect or close to perfect score. It is best to 
avoid using a test on which a child will function near the floor or the 
ceiling. Since chronological age may be a poor index of ability, it is 


sometimes desirable to begin with a brief preliminary test as a means 
of locating the probable range of ability. 


Presence of Handicaps 


One must be alert for the existence of physical handicaps, either 
sensory or motor, and choose tests accordingly. There are adaptations 
of some well-known tests for use with the blind and the partially 
sighted, and with the deaf and hard of hearing. Beginnings have been 
made in the adaptation and development of tests for use with those 
having a severe motor handicap. It is usually not too difficult to make 
adjustments for testing those with unintelligible speech. The charac- 


teristics of some children with severe multiple handicaps, however, 
simply cannot be assessed by means of tests; 


reliance must be placed 
on protracted direct observation, 


Reading Ability 

Reading ability is required for man 
abilities or capacities. A youngster with a reading disability will, 
obviously, be handicapped in such tests unless special provision is made 
for him by the use of nonverbal materials, It is not always known at 
the outset that a reading disability exists; it is therefore very important 


y tests designed to measure other 
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to be alert for signs of such deficiency so that the test being given may 
later be supplemented or replaced by one on which the youth will not 
be disadvantaged. 


TIME AVAILABLE FOR TESTING 


A number of practical considerations may enter into test selection, 
and the chief of these is time. It is seldom that the counselor finds 
himself with unlimited time for the study of any one individual. How- 
ever desirable it may be for him to restrict his case load, it is improb- 
able that he will be able to afford this luxury. In order to satisfy a 
reasonable number of requests for help, he will have to choose tests 
which require no more time than is justified by their relative impor- 
tance for the particular case. Even if it were not for the pressure of 
a heavy case load, stresses within the counselor-student relationship 
urge an economical use of time, at least in the early stages of counsel- 


ing. 


Conditions for Testing 
TESTING ROOM 


Once a test has been selected, the next concern is to give it under 
optimal conditions. The first consideration is the place. Since our 
principal need is for giving individual tests, the most desirable place 
is a small room with sufficient space for the examiner and the child, 
a chair for each, a table for the child, and a small stand or wheeled 
table, with at least one shelf, for the examiner's materials. Chairs and 
tables of varying sizes should be available to accommodate the differ- 
ent sizes of children. While a large room is not needed, there should 
be ample space to avoid crowding. 

It is desirable to have a window, but care must be taken to see that 
the view does not constitute a distraction. If the room is on the ground 
floor, sash curtains may be necessary. To make the room inviting, there 
should be drapes at the windows, but it is doubtful whether there 
should be pictures on the wall. For young children, the chairs may be 
painted in gay colors. These efforts to make the room warm and invit- 
ing may be less necessary if there is an anteroom which is attractively 
furnished, but the whole arrangement should be such as to make the 
quarters pleasant. 
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The room should be remote from loud or otherwise distracting 
noises, although an elaborately soundproof room is not only unneces- 
sary but would probably be too unnatural. Lighting and ventilation 
should certainly be adequate. The counselor should feel justified in 
insisting upon satisfactory quarters for his work. 


TIME OF AND DURATION OF TESTING 


The time of testing may be an important factor in assuring satis- 
factory results. If, as is occasionally likely, it is necessary to give tests 
to a pre-school child, they should not be scheduled for the time when 
the child ordinarily takes his nap, nor just before meal time when he 
may possibly be hungry. Older children should not be expected to give 
a counselor their whole-hearted attention when they have been asked 
to see him at the expense of their favorite subject, such as art, music, 
gym, shop, or sewing. High school youth may count upon a study 
period to get their homework done so that they have time for after- 
school work. Making arrangements to fit the vagaries of a schedule 
may be trying, but it is likely to be worthwhile. 

The length of any one test session should be adjusted to the in- 
dividual. Young children, or older ones who are severely retarded, 
cannot maintain optimum performance for lengthy periods. Other 
children may, for various reasons, have comparatively short attention 
spans. Of course, one must always be alert for signs of fatigue, but 
even when such evidence is not manifest, the counselor should take 
the initiative and terminate the testing session. It may be possible to 
interrupt, rather than conclude, testing, for a short period of relaxation, 
including a walk down the hall, getting a drink, going to the toilet, 
may restore the individual to the point where testing can be resumed. 
Certainly an examiner should never become so preoccupied with test- 
ing that he does not observe the signs that a child has to go to the 
toilet. Older youth who can concentrate on several hours of testing 
should nevertheless be allowed intervals of relaxation. 


RAPPORT 


Even the psychological tyro knows that the first step in giving 4 


test is the establishment of rapport. In discussing interviewing, it was 


noted that rapport, as an interpersonal relationship, is a condition 
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which grows gradually throughout the interview. The degree of rap- 
port that is necessary for satisfactory testing probably differs according 
to the kind of test, but a degree of confidence which has not eliminated 
fear and tension is scarcely likely to permit fruitful work. Rapport is 
necessary for testing in order that maximum ego-involvement may be 
attained for ability tests and that minimum defensiveness obtains when 
using tests which call for typical performance. In the first instance we 
wish to encourage a desire for mastery, and in the second case we 
must remove any traces of fear, suspicion, or antagonism. 

Before attempting to enter into any kind of relationship with the 
individual, we must know what reason he has been given for his visit 
to the counselor and what he has been told is going to take place. 

Older youth will be sent by teachers and the first contact with the 
counselor will be in the form of an interview. With these youngsters a 
series of interviews may lead the counselee to request testing as a means 
of solving his problem. In any case, it will be possible to ascertain from 
the youngster himself how he feels about coming, what he under- 
stands the reason to be, and what he believes is going to be done. 

With a young child, we must learn from the teacher or parent what 
he has been told and how he has reacted to the prospect of coming. 
If he has been told that he is going to see someone who will play 
games with him and then finds that this someone offers to help him 
find out why he can't get along with other children on the playground, 
the child will have to be very dull indeed not to become suspicious. 

If at all possible, the counselor should forestall cross-purposes by 
advising teachers and parents to tell the child the truth. The social 
misfit should know that he is being taken to someone who may be 
able to help him get along better with other children. Certainly, every 
effort should be made to prevent parents or teachers from using “going 


to the psychologist” as a threat. 
The first contact with the individual should be a social introduction 


carried on by the counselor or by the person who brings the child. 
A natural, easy manner with avoidance of loud talk and effusive gush- 
ing is most desirable at all times and is imperative when greeting 
young children. The counselor who is a novice feels tempted to put 
On a great show of enthusiasm which only puzzles the dull child and 
earns the contempt of the bright one. Older youth will be repelled or 
made suspicious by any artificiality. Listen carefully for the child’s 
name and pronounce it correctly; this is an excellent way to make a 
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person of any age believe you feel he is important. If it seems desirable 
to call the child by a nickname, ask him what his nickname is; don’t 
give him a sobriquet of your own choosing. It may be that he despises 
the name by which he is known, so it is usually wise to ask him what 
he likes to be called. 

On a child’s first visit, it may be best to make whatever physical 
measurements are customary. Measurement of height and weight, test- 
ing of vision and hearing, testing motor ability and strength are all 
situations which either call for a minimum of cooperation or are likely 
to gain cooperation. In the process of making these measurements, the 
psychologist and the child have a good opportunity to get acquainted 
with each other. 

In referring to the test situation, it is common to say to young chil- 
dren, “Come, let’s go down to a room and play some games.” For 
young children this approach may be satisfactory, but it seems safer 
to say simply, "Come with me. There are some things I'd like you 
to do, and I'm sure you'll like them." In the testing room it is best to 
have some simple jigsaw puzzles, form boards, educational toys, and 
the like. Not all of these should be in sight; otherwise, it may not be 
possible to discontinue their use as soon as seems desirable. If they 
are all in view, it will probably be necessary to play with them all 
before testing is begun. 

With older children, adolescents, and adults, it is especially im- 
portant to be frank about the purpose of the test, at least insofar as is 
possible without invalidating the test. With these older persons, test- 
ing should follow counseling interviews in which the need for the 
information that the test can give has been brought out. 

Many of those who come to the psychologist’s attention are seriously 
disturbed and exhibit many anomalies. With these people, great care 
must be taken in preparing for testing. Even if cooperation seems 
good, with such youngsters it may be desirable to have 30- or 40- 
minute sessions using play materials once or twice a week for several 
weeks before more formal testing is attempted, (4, pp. 61-64) Such 
sessions not only develop rapport but also provide excellent oppor- 
tunities for observation of value for diagnosis. 

It js necessary not only to establish sufficient rapport to begin the 
administration of a test, but also to maintain and improve this relation- 
ship. The examiner's reaction to what the youth does will have a 
great deal of bearing on the furtherance of rapport. One must main- 


- 
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tain an objective, non-punitive attitude toward the youngster's 
behavior, interposing objections only when they are necessary to 
protect one's person and property. 

The talkative child may best be allowed to express himself, though 
not without limit. What the child says may turn out to be more 
useful for an understanding of his problem than any score obtained 
from the test. The meaning of his desire to talk should also be 
considered, for he may see it as a way of escaping from the test 
situation. When it seems necessary to control the child’s talkativeness, 
the control should be exercised with courtesy. 

If the child becomes tired or discouraged, it is desirable to discon- 
tinue testing, at a convenient stopping place if possible, until a later 
date, with the explanation that his best performance is wanted and 
that the examiner is aware of his fatigue and discouragement. 

The examinee's failures most certainly should not bring reprimand, 
but neither should they be ignored. It is unwise to tell a child who has 
failed that he has done well; unless he is very stupid, he will know 
better. Judicious praise for success is worthwhile and, if the test has 
been properly chosen, should be given legitimately a sufficient number 
of times to encourage all but the most timid and apprehensive. Even 
when failure occurs, it may be possible to praise effort and persistence 
and to reassure the child with the truthful statement that perfect per- 
formance is not expected. With older children, their over-reaction to 
failure may be verbally accepted and even become the start of a counsel- 
ing interview. 

In conclusion then, one should always remember that the test is not 
an end in itself but is rather a promising means to understanding the 
child’s problems or facilitating his decisions. With this in view, any 
behavior that occurs during the intended testing period may be utilized 
toward the larger goal of diagnosis or prediction. 

Care should be taken to present first those materials and tests which 
are most likely to be interesting and bring some measure of success. 
When other than ability tests are used, those least likely to entail 
resistance should be used before those which manifestly involve what 
is ordinarily personal and private. After a series of difficult ability 
tests have been used, confidence may be restored by introducing some 
materials which are easy for the youngster. 
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PRESENCE OF OTHERS DURING TESTING 


It is not wise to have a child’s parent or other relative present during 
the giving of an individual test. Such a person is too easily tempted 
to urge the child, give hints which violate the conditions of the test, 
or show disgust when the child fails. When a mother assumes that 
she is to be with her child in the examining room, it should be ex- 
plained to her that best results can be obtained if the child is seen 
alone. If the child is too fearful to leave his mother, he is too fearful 
for valid testing. In such a case, the mother should be allowed to go 
with the child and as much of the period as necessary should be spent 
in the use of play materials and in informal observation, Often it will 
be possible for the mother to leave after the child has become ac- 
customed to his surroundings, at which time testing may be begun. 

If testing is not possible on the first visit, the child should be brought 
back for informal sessions, with the mother present, until fearfulness 
has been overcome. The fact that the child feared to leave the mother 
is itself an item which may contribute to an understanding of the 
problem. 

Sometimes parents are suspicious of what goes on in the examining 
room. They may refuse to accept a finding that their child is retarded, 
on the ground that the test must not have been fair, that the psy- 
chologist is not competent, or that the child doesn’t behave with the 
counselor as he does at home, “where he does just everything that 
other children do.” It is clear that the presence of such parents during 
the examination is not conducive to good results. In such a case it is 
probably best to postpone testing of the child and to direct one’s efforts 
toward establishing a counseling relationship with the parent or par- 
ents. If one is fortunate enough to have a testing cubicle equipped 
with one-way-vision glass, it may be desirable to allow the parents to 
watch the examination, but such observation alone will not always 
be sufficient to allay suspicion. The propriety of such a procedure 
must be determined with a view to the conditions of referral and to 
subsequent relationships with the family. 


ADHERENCE TO STANDARD PROCEDURES 


Attention has been called fre 


quently to the similarity between giving 
a test and conducting an exp 


eriment. In both instances rigorous con- 
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trol of conditions is of paramount importance. The psychologist has 
greatest control over those conditions of the test situation which involve 
giving instructions and presenting the materials. He should therefore 
make every effort to adhere to the prescribed instructions. By following 
directions faithfully, each individual who is tested is faced with a 
situation which is like that faced by every other individual with which 
he is compared. The examiner should be so familiar with the test 
that strict adherence to its procedures does not cause him to fumble 
or hesitate in his presentation of it and thus prolong the test period 
and introduce the unnecessary possibility of irrelevant variance. 
Familiarity with the test does not mean that the examiner must rely 
on memorization of the instructions, for reliance upon memorization 
will sooner or later introduce slight modifications into the procedure. 
Printed instructions should be followed exactly, but the examiner 
should know them so well that attention to them will not distract him 
from the smooth administration of the test. 

Occasions may arise when the test instructions or procedures are 
altered, either accidentally or intentionally, to accommodate some un- 
usual condition or to conserve rapport. Such modification should be 
rare, and when it takes place, all details should be noted so that the 
final results may be interpreted with full knowledge of the departure 


from standard conditions. 


CAUTIONS IN SCORING 


Where subjective judgment enters into the scoring, care must be 
taken to avoid the “halo effect.” When a youngster has done well on 
one portion of a test, it is easy to see his performance on other parts of 
the test in a beneficent glow which may affect the score we assign to 
his efforts. Scorer reliability is important for adequate testing. When 
a psychologist allows himself to be put in the position of having to 
give a large number of individual examinations every day, he may 
easily become so fatigued as to make his work ineffectual. (4, p. 27 £) 
The psychological examiner is himself a clinical instrument that must 


be refined and kept in good order. 
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Behavior Observations 


Competent administration of an individual psychological examination 
involves much more than giving instructions, recording responses, 
scoring these responses, and computing a score. As Bingham says, 


“A psychological test is too often thought of simply as a measuring 
device. It is this and more. It is a standard situation in which to observe 
behavior . . . What this person does in a standard test situation is re- 
vealing of his temperament and personality as well as of his ability to do 
the assigned task . . . The score is important; so, too, are the detailed 


observations and interpretations made by the examiner under the con- 
dition imposed by the test situation.” 2 


Bingham was not the first to discuss the importance of the observation 
of test behavior. Terman? suggested the recording of comments to 
describe “as fully as possible the conduct and attitude of the child 
during the examination,” but added that the emphasis should be upon 
disturbing factors. At about the same time Herman H. Young pub- 
lished a check list of behavior to be observed. (5, p. 101) Rachel 
Stutsman devoted an entire chapter to personality observation and 
presented an excellent form for “Rating of Personality Traits in Mental 
Test Situation.” * In 1934 Franziska Baumgarten published a detailed 
outline for use in observing behavior during vocational tests. 

All too often behavior which does not contribute directly to scoring 
is ignored, but even more often, such behavior influences the judgment 
of the examiner but is neither recognized as doing so nor explicitly 
recorded. The impression of such behavior on the examiner may be 
reflected in his interpretation of the results. Thus, though he claims 
that his interpretation is based on clinical judgment, this clinical judg- 


ment may itself be based upon unrecorded specifics, observations made; 
perhaps, unconsciously. 


2 Walter V. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, New York: Harper, 1937, p. 228. 
3 Measurement of Intelligence, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1916, p. 135. 

4 Mental Measurement of Preschool Children, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book; 
1931, Ch. 14. 

5 Her article "Die Tastmethode," in E. Abderhalden (ed.) Handbuch der Biologishen 
Arbeitsmethoden, Vienna, 1934, w: 


as translated by F. J. Keller and appeared in Occupa- 
tions (1935), 13, 115-122. Bingham rej 


produced it and Super (Appraising Vocational 
Fitness, New York: Harper, 1949) published a modification. Baumgarten's outline is 
especially noteworthy in that it lists possible inferences that may be drawn from the 
observations. 
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Careful observation during testing will (1) help to form a judgment 
about the validity of the obtained score, (2) permit tentative inferences 
concerning the individual's characteristic reaction to situations of which 
the test session may be considered a sample. Such observation should 
be a part of the administration of all tests, not of aptitude and ability 
tests only. 

Though the value of observation cannot be gainsaid, some words of 
caution are in order. In the first place, we must, as always, distinguish 
between observation and inference and not delude ourselves that we 
have observed what we have only inferred. Secondly, we must remem- 
ber, as Super says, that it is the quantitative aspect of most tests that 
has been proved to have some degree of reliability, not the inferences 
from observations. 

F. Kroger and M. T. Henderson present empirical evidence for the 
value of observational data. When the overt reactions of 40 college 
girls performing an cye-hand coordination test were observed and 
rated, the reliabilities of the observations were found to range from 
47 to .66. These data can be used to support the value of observation, 
as Kroger and Henderson use them, but they also underline what has 
been said about the relative reliability of quantitative and qualitative 
data. 

Finally, inferences must remain tentative largely because we cannot 
be sure of what kind of behavior the test behavior is a sample. It may 
well be that a youngster who persists diligently in the attempt to carry 
out a performance test task is always persistent, but it is also possible 
that such tasks are almost the only ones in which he can be interested. 
Over-generalization is always an error; we must not let the importance 
of observing test behavior lead us to incautious judgments. 

In order that the inexperienced examiner's attention may be directed 
toward a variety of aspects of behavior shown during testing, and 
that the experienced examiner may be prevented from falling into the 
habit of regularly overlooking certain features of such behavior, it is 
helpful to have a check list or a rating scale of behavior items at hand 
for use as a guide. Little direct attention, however, should be paid 
this check list while the examination is in progress, for it is undesir- 
able to prolong the testing beyond the length suitable for young 
children, or to cause older children to be suspicious, or at least curious, 


E Cei E oai ioci gl É 
6 See “Reaction Patterns during a Performance Test,” Proc. la. Acad. Sci. (1942), 49, 


409-412, 
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about something that cannot be easily explained to them. Brief nota- 
tions may be made, but not to the extent of becoming a distraction. A 
quick glance at the check list before the examination should serve to 
alert the examiner to kinds of behavior to be noted, and referral to it 
immediately after the examination will aid in amplifying and extend- 
ing the examiner’s notes. Such a list of items cannot possibly be all- 
inclusive nor obviate the need for a trained observer. 

Stutsman’s guide for rating personality traits calls for rating of the 
child’s self-reliance, self-criticism, irritability toward failure, initiative, 
and imaginative tendencies. Five types of behavior are described as 
indicative of the degree of praise needed for effective work; there are 
descriptions of behavior under the heading of “Spontaneity and Repres- 
sion,” and there are characterizations of speech as to length of sentence 
and distinctness of articulation. Three possible reaction types are 
listed, namely “slow and deliberate,” “calm and alert,” and “quick and 
impetuous.” Baumgarten’s “Examiner’s Check List” includes kinds of 
behavior and possible interpretations, for example: 


Behavior Interpretation 


1. During the Preliminary Instructions 
a. Looks steadily at the examiner, 


: l. Is really attentive 
listening attentively 


2. Can look at a person with- 
out listening ` 

1. Can give divided attention 

2. Is not able to concentrate 

3. Is not interested 


b. Gazes about the room 


Other headings, aside from "During the Preliminary Instructions,” 
are “During Execution of the Task,” and “Attitude toward Perfor- 
mance.” A rating scale is part of the test booklet for the Revised 
Stanford Binet. Smith * proposed a simple check list of such adjectives 
as anxious, bashful, calm, capable, cheerful, depressed, easily exhausted, 
irritable, conscientious, and the like. Carter and Bowles (3) present 
a revision of a guide to observation developed by Louttit and Waskom. 
Their outline consists of the following headings: cooperation, effort, 
activity, verbalization, self-criticism, attention to instructions, persever- 
ance, and understanding. Buck has prepared a rather detailed outline 
for observations to be made while using his House-Tree-Person tech- 


TA. W. Smith, “Observation and Testing,” Personnel J. (1942), 21, 175-179. 
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nique, a projective test. He emphasizes the importance of test-situation 
behavior, affect, verbalization, and drive Note that these items are 
not necessarily restricted to use with projective tests, and note further 
that behavior which we are likely to think is especially important for 
ability tests is also considered important in evaluating projective ones. 

Most of these proposed guides or outlines for observation of test 
behavior, though their forms differ, have certain things in common. 
In any case, each psychologist or counselor will probably find it most 
profitable to develop his own guide for observation. In doing so, atten- 
tion should be paid to those items most likely to be overlooked, and 
to the provision of a sufficient number of descriptive phrases to avoid 
stereotyped characterizations. It is not necessary to avoid adjectives or 
descriptive phrases which overlap one another to some extent; what 
we want is a nemonic aid, not a precise rating scale. 

Some degree of the proper abundance of descriptive phrases is 
illustrated in the following: 


Verbalization 

Very talkative—carries on moderate amount of conversation—speaks 
only when spoken to—is reluctant to speak—does not speak at all— 
circumstantial—aimless rambling—flighty, disconnected discourse 

Much irrelevant talk—much relevant talk 

Superior diction—good diction—vulgarity—much slang—clichés—neol- 
ogisms 

Speech unintelligible—intelligible but poor (sound substitutions, mum- 
bling, omissions, distortions—indistinct—muflled—lisps)—good. artic- 
ulation. 

Cleft palate—post-operative cleft palate—malocclusion—cleft lip—tongue- 
tied—missing teeth—thick, protruding tongue 

Stuttering—non-fluency—hesitation—labored speech 

Harsh—husky—coarse—hoarse metallic—whining—nasal—breathy 
whispered 

Loud—moderate—weak—scarcely audible 

Uses single words only—uses phrases or very short sentences—uses 
sentences of average length—virtually no speech ® 


SJohn N. Buck, “The H-T-P Technique: a Qualitative and Quantitative Scoring 
Manual,” J. clin. Psychol. (1948), 4, 317-396. . . BRNO 
9 A portion of the behavior guide used in the Psychological Counseling Service, Illinois 
State Normal University. Developed by my colleagues, Ruth Lundvall and Wayne 
Wigell. 
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Any possibly disturbing factors in the test situation should always 
be recorded. Unavoidable interruptions, unexpected street noises, and 
the like have a way of occurring at crucial times. Such obtrusions 
should be recorded. Though good clinical practice requires that 
sensory or motor handicaps be discovered and taken into account in 
choosing an appropriate test, it is not possible to find a test adapted 
to each and every kind and degree of handicap. We must therefore 
observe to what extent any handicaps which cannot be allowed for 
interfere with optimum performance. It is also useful to know whether 
or not the handicapped person has developed ways of adjusting to his 
handicap, and, if he has, what these ways are. 


Interpretation of Results 


Once a test has been given and all the results recorded, it becomes 
necessary to interpret these results. All too often this interpretation is 
done carelessly, without regard for those precautions which should 
characterize professional thinking. Perhaps derefttion with respect to 
the interpretation of tests is fostered by the unconsciously-held assump- 
tion that, since tests yield numerical scores which may be operated 
upon arithmetically, their results are unequivocal. Lack of caution in 
the interpretation of those tests which do not yield numerical scores 
seems to be justified by some loose thinkers on the grounds that the 
more transcendental the conclusion the more certain it is to be right. 

Proper interpretation of test results must rest, to a large extent, upon 
the psychologist’s training and good judgment. Our knowledge of 
principles is too incomplete for diagnosis and prediction to be thor- 
oughly “scientific” and precise; the process of drawing valid inferences 
is largely an art. As any psychologist’s art increases, he becomes more 
and more able to compensate for the unreliability of the instruments 
he uses. In the final analysis we must still say, as did Terman in 1916 
about the measurement of intelligence: “Once more let it be urged 
that no degree of mechanical perfection of the tests can ever take the 
place of good judgment and psychological insight.” The psychologist 
must estimate many regression weights for many ill-defined variables; 


the more skillful he is in doing so, the greater will be his competence- 
Hunt remarks that group tests 


“are used with full acceptance and understanding of the test error in- 
volved, whereas the individual test is used in an attempt to lessen the 
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inherent test error, with the clinician striving through personal super- 
vision and the addition of clinical interpretation to achieve better predic- 
tion than can be attained with the mass methods of group testing. 
Whether or not he is successful is another question.” 1° 


The problem of test interpretation is to determine whether or not 
the test results which we have obtained mean what we hope they do. 
Is the obtained score a valid indication of the individual’s intellectual 
capacity, his reading ability, his clerical ability, or whatever the test is 
supposed to measure? Is the response the youngster made in the pro- 
jective situation indicative of a need for affection, or was he merely 
hungry for food? The use to which the results are to be put is an im- 
portant consideration in their interpretation. Sarason ™ has laid the 
blame for reduced efficiency in prediction on failure to consider six 
determinants of behavior in a test situation, namely: (1) the nature of 
the stimulus materials, (2) the nature of the instructions, (3) the pur- 
pose of the testing, (4) the time and place of testing, (5) the psycholo- 
gist, and (6) attitudinal factors related to previous conditions o 
learning. In the final analysis, it is our interpretation, not the test, 
which may or may not be valid. 

Since it is not possible to comprehend a unique event, we must al- 
Ways interpret an individual’s behavior in terms of behavior exhibited 
by a norm group. The norm group must be one to which the individ- 
ual may be properly assigned and must be sufficiently large to make 
the comparison reasonably reliable. For example, if we wish to see how 
a high school student’s clerical skills compare with those of other high 
school students, we must not evaluate his performance in terms of 
norms obtained from clerical workers but rather in terms of norms 
obtained from high school students, taking care to note whether the 
students are those enrolled in commercial courses only or are an un- 
selected sample. Some test publishers provide several sets of norms 
from which to choose. In no case should we form anything but a 
tentative conclusion from use of norms based upon a sample restricted 
either as to size or mode of selection. Of course these matters should 
have been considered in the selection of the test, but they are so im- 
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portant that they bear further emphasis. Ordinarily we think of norms 
as sets of numbers, but this is too restricted a conception of them. So- 
called diagnostic signs associated with projective tests are reference 
data of a normative sort. With such data also we must be careful to 
use proper norms. As an example of misuse of such norms we may cite 
the practice of using for children diagnostic signs which presumably 
have value for adults. Such a practice is not justified unless the applica- 
bility of the signs to children’s responses has been established. 

The use of test results must be contingent upon the way in which 
the conditions of the test situation compare with those under which 
the norms were obtained. It is difficult to discover all the desirable 
details regarding the standardization sample. Levinson," comparing 
ability and projective tests, says that for both the materials are inter- 
esting and adapted to the culture, the subject’s relation to the task is 
standardized at the optimal level of ego-involvement, and there is 
minimal control of the relevant dimension and control of all others. 
It may be that for children the standardization conditions bring about 
greater ego-involvement than does the clinic situation. Although it 
seems probable that most standardization samples represent a wide 
dispersion of the non-relevant variables, it is possible that this dis- 
persion may be skewed in the direction of the more favorable condi- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, the psychologist or counselor working in the school 
will encounter more youngsters who have experienced failure in ad- 
justment than who are intelligently seeking to avoid failure. It is 
probable that reliability coefficients obtained from individuals referred 
because of maladjustment will be lower than those obtained from a 
sample of the school population as a whole, even if allowance is made 
for the probably greater range of ability of the latter group. At any 
rate we may be reasonably sure that more extraneous variables, inter- 
fering with optimum performance, will be operating in the testing of 
individuals referred because of some inadequacy. J. L. Yager studied 
the effect of emotional tension on the intelligence test scores of 10-12- 


year-old boys and found that when they worked under tension 30 
made better scores while 10 made worse. 


12 Daniel J. Levinson, “A Note on the Similarities between Projective Tests and 
Ability Tests,” Psychol. Rev. (1946), 53, 189-194. 
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Super, in discussing these findings, says that they confirm the belief 
that only a few persons, the neurotically inclined, break down under 
the conditions of testing. The data, so far as they are valid, refute the 
common contention that tests are not fair because tension prevents 
optimum performance (except, presumably, for the standardization 
group) but also point to the fact that those referred for diagnosis and 
assistance may be the ones most likely to be disturbed by the test situa- 
tion. There is ample case material to confirm this possibility. 

The performance of an individual on any one test, regardless of 
what it purports to measure, involves intellectual, sensory, and motor 
capacities, motivation (both situational or transient and persistent), 
and past cultural opportunities and experience as provided by the 
home, community, and the school. Attitude toward past learning and 
test situations may be especially important. We may sum up in the 
words of Rosenzweig: 


"^. , , the interpretation of any psychologic test involves, in addition to 
statistical comparison of the subject’s results with those of other persons, 
an understanding of the intra-individual patterning of his reactions. 

“Not only are all the available psychologic tests potentially psychody- 
namic in application but every person, patient or so-called normal, 
exemplifies the principles of psychodynamics and is to be understood ac- 
cordingly.” 15 


For those who do not consider test results in their relation to the char- 
acteristics of the person who produces them, the numerical data will 
have an air of precision which they do not merit. 

Full understanding of test results can be achieved only by consider- 
ing the facts of the individual’s history, test behavior observations, and 
the results obtained on other tests. The eight-year-old child who, be- 
cause of illness, has never been to school will produce test scores that 
must be interpreted with this fact taken into account. The high school 
youth who scores low in a verbal intelligence test may be reading at 
only the fourth-grade level; our opinion of his capacity may be altered 
when an individual, non-language test is given. The youngster beaten 


by a drunken father on the morning of the day he is tested is not likely 
GO Une acoge 
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to perform at his optimal level. The little girl who has recently seen 
a man killed at a railroad crossing may very well respond to a pro- 
jective test in a way that can be gravely misinterpreted. 


SUMMARY 


In order to derive the greatest value from testing, one must first 
choose tests that are appropriate to the task at hand and to the individ- 
ual to be tested. Testing must be done under favorable conditions, at 
a favorable time, and in the prescribed manner. Much more than a 
score may be learned from the administration of tests if the psycholo- 
gist has given thought to the possibilities of what might be observed 
and has some orderly plan for noting and recalling his observations. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Tests of Intellectual Function 


F OR CONVENIENCE, ability tests may be classified as intellectual, educa- 
tional, and vocationally significant. Any ability is recognized as being 
dependent upon inherited capacities and the development of these 
capacities through training. The results of any ability test may be use- 
ful in the diagnosis of an individual's present status or in making a 
Prediction concerning some aspect of his future status. When used in 
the latter manner, tests may be thought of as aptitude tests, though this 
term is customarily applied only to those tests designed primarily for 
Vocational prediction. Let us now turn to the testing of intellectual 
abilities, 


General and Factorial Intelligence Tests 


There is scarcely any situation in which the counselor or psychologist 
Working with an individual will not find some estimate of general 
intelligence useful, if not absolutely necessary. The precision of the 
required estimated will vary with the problem, the kind of relationship 
between child and counselor, and the stage to which the relationship 
has progressed. 

Usually when we speak of measuring intelligence we mean general 
intelligence, It is this that Binet sought to measure by his first scale 
and that has been the goal of all subsequent revisions of it, of the 


Wechsler scales, and of the various other individual tests to be men- 
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tioned subsequently. Wechsler defines this general intelligence as “the 
aggregate or global capacity of the individual to act purposefully, to 
think rationally, and to deal effectively with his environment.” ! It is 
an over-all manifestation of a variety of partially interdependent vari- 
ables. (Since no two tests sample exactly the same abilities, different 
tests may yield different estimates of general ability.) Newer tests 
have sought to derive a factorial representation of intellectual abilities, 
but as yet their differential prognostic significance has not been well 
demonstrated. (3, p. 225). Nevertheless we shall devote some attention 
to such tests, particularly in relation to the measurement of vocation- 
ally significant abilities. 

Choice of a suitable test depends upon the importance of the meas- 
urement to the problem at hand, the age of the individual to be tested, 
the presence of physical handicaps, either sensory or motor, and the 
nature and extent of maladjustment which may be present. 


The Principal Intelligence Tests 


Where a rough estimate of general intelligence will suffice there are 
several possible procedures. Intelligence test results given in the school 
record may be used, particularly if these results show a relatively high 
level of intellectual ability. Where the score in terms of 1.Q. or centile 
is low, it should be verified, since there are many reasons why such à 
test result may be seriously in error. For a quick appraisal, the Kent 
E-G-Y (Oral Test for Emergency Use in Clinics) may be satisfactory» 
Care must be taken to choose a test which covers the range of ability 
the youngster may demonstrate. The “floor” must not be so high that 
he fails on the easiest items of the test, nor must the ceiling be so low 
that he passes many of its most difficult items. Ordinarily we can use 
chronological age as a guide for selecting the appropriate test, but in 
the more irregular cases where the mental age may differ markedly 
from the chronological age, the aforementioned Kent E-G-Y will be 
helpful since it is brief and covers a mental age range from 5 to 14. The 
Passalong Test, a performance test, may be used in a similar fashion- 
Administration of this test requires approximately 15 minutes and the 
norms are interpreted in mental ages ranging from 7 years to 20 years 
months. The Full-Ran ge Picture Vocabulary Test may also be used for 


1 David P. Wechsler, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins, 1944, p. 3. 
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a quick preliminary estimate. Its norms cover the age range from 2 years 
6 months to 16 years 6 months, but as yet these norms are not as reliable 
as one might wish. Unless great care is exercised, chance successes are 
Possible, with the result that spuriously high scores may be obtained. 

In all those cases where intellectual level is of prime importance, it 
is desirable to use a variety of tests. All too frequently children re- 
ferred because of school learning difficulty are given only the Binet, 
upon which many earn low I.Q.’s. When such children are given a 
performance test, they may attain LQ.'s as much as 30 points higher. 
In instances of such discrepancy, a single test, regardless of which one 
had been used, would not have provided sufficient information. For 
the “average” child, one test may do as well as another, but for the 
anomalous youngster who comes to the attention of the psychologist 
because of the severity of his anomalies, a variety of tests must be used 
routinely, This injunction becomes even stronger when information 
about the child, or test behavior, suggests that there is brain injury. 

By far the best known test of general intelligence is the Terman- 
Merrill Revision of the Stanford Binet. This test is an age scale 
having two forms, L and M, each of which has tests beginning at the 
two-year level and extending upward to a level known as Superior 
Adult. From the mental age which is obtained, a ratio LQ. is com- 
puted, corrections being made at the upper ages for the departure of 
the growth curve from rectilinearity. The standard deviation of Binet 
LQ's for the standardization sample is approximately 16. The stand- 
ard error of an obtained IQ. is roughly five 1.Q. points. 

Professional use of this test requires an extended course of super- 
vised practice in its administration and interpretation. All items are 
Presented orally by the examiner and a few items call for correlative 
reading by the child. Most of the items call for verbal response and the 
remainder are performance items. As the authors claim, the items are 
interesting to most children, but experience seems to indicate that these 
same items are not interesting to those children whose struggle with 
education has been a frustrating and disheartening experience. 

Careful efforts were made to select a representative sample for 
standardization, but the results are deficient in that, while at the time 
of standardization the rural population under 19 years of age was 50 
Percent of the whole, the rural percentage of the standardization group 
Was only 30. What may be an even more serious deficiency is the fact 
that children of urban and rural day laborers constituted a dispropor- 
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tionately small number of the standardization sample. Finally, the fact 
that different abilities are sampled at different ages makes interpreta- 
tion of success-failure patterns difficult. 

The need for an individual test for clinical use with adults gave 
rise to the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, which first appeared 
in 1939, It differs from the Binet in several ways. In the first place it 
is a point scale yielding deviation rather than ratio I.Q.’s. Furthermore, 
it consists of five verbal tests with an alternate vocabulary test and five 
performance tests. Scores on the subtests are converted to a common 
scale to facilitate intratest comparisons. Norms are provided for deter- 
mining a verbal quotient, a performance quotient, and a full scale 
quotient, and these norms are available for ages 10 to 59 years. The 
norm sample was comprised of 670 children between the ages of 7 
and 16, and 1,081 adults between the ages of 17 and 70. Efforts to con- 
struct a sample representative of the population in terms of education, 
occupation, and rural-urban distribution were moderately successful. 
All subjects were white and were chosen from the city and state of 
New York. The standard deviation of the Wechsler-Bellevue I.Q.’s 
varies with age, from slightly more than 13 to a little more than 16. 
These values are not markedly different from those which describe 
the distributions of Binet 1.Q’s. The correlation between performance 
and verbal test scores, corrected for attenuation, is .81. The standard 
error of an obtained LQ, is a little less than 6 LQ. points. In 1946 a 
second form of the test was published, and in 1955 a form exclusively 
for adults appeared. 

The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children was published in 1949. 
It is patterned upon the adult Wechsler scales. The norm sample con- 
sisted of 2,200 children between the ages of 5 and 15, rather closely 
fitted to the census in terms of geographical, urban-rural, and occupa- 
tion-of fathers distribution. The standard error of a full scale 1.Q. varies 
from 4.74 at 134 to 5.61 at 7⁄4 years. Intelligence quotient tables have 
been computed in such fashion that the standard deviation of the 
LO’s is 15. 

The Kuhlmann Tests of Mental Development constitute a scale 
based upon mental growth curve units. The scale was standardized 
on an unspecified number of white public school children of Minne 
sota. Scores are derived in terms of mental units which are a function 
of the Heinis growth curve, but these mental units may be converte 
into mental ages, Relative brightness is expressed as P.A. (percent ° 
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average), the ratio of obtained to expected mental units, but may also 
be expressed as an I.Q. The tests cover a wide range, for the norms 
begin at 4 months and extend to 16 years. Provisions are also made for 
adults. Often these tests can be used with distractible young children 
when others tests fail. Kuhlmann did not believe that reliability co- 
efficients are suitable indices of a test’s reliability, so none are included 
in the manual. 

Another test of considerable usefulness in working with young chil- 
dren is the Minnesota Pre-school Scale. This test is a point scale and 
has two forms, A and B. It is designed for use with children from 18 
months to 6 years of age. Points may be converted into C-scores, I.Q.’s, 
or percent placements. The last describe an individual’s standing rela- 
tive to the lowest and highest C-scores for his age group. From 2 years 
6 months upward it is possible to get a performance as well as a verbal 
score and, of course, a full scale score. The test was standardized on 
a sample of 900 children. The average reliability coefficients, within an 
age range of 6 months, are as follows: verbal, .86; nonverbal, .82; total 
score, .89, 

For children from 18 to 63 months, particularly those who are diffi- 
cult to test, the Merrill-Palmer Scale is suitable. It consists of 93 items, 
most of which are performance tests. Norms are based upon 631 cases. 
Wellman found a retest reliability coefficient of .92, after an interval 
of one week. Stutsman's behavior observation guide designed to be 
used with this scale has already been discussed. 

'There are many performance tests, some of which have been in ex- 
istence for many years. The first major effort to combine a variety of 
them into a single scale was made during World War I, but the first 
test to come into general use was that of Pintner and Paterson, which 
appeared in 1917. This scale consists of 15 tests, five of which had been 
used on an army scale. The Pintner-Paterson Scale, though still in use, 
has been largely superseded by the Arthur and Cornell-Coxe scales, 
both of which antedate the Wechsler-Bellevue. 

The Arthur Point Scale of Performance Tests consists of 10 tests, 
and has mental age norms from 5 years 6 months to 15 years 6 months, 
with possible extrapolation at either end of this range. Standardization 
involved 1,100 children. There is no direct estimate of reliability given 
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in the manual. This scale is intended to provide another estimate of 
general intelligence and therefore is intended to correlate highly with 
the Binet. Correlations between Arthur quotients and Binet I.Q.’s are 
substantial for children below the age of 12. For the purpose of re- 
testing, Revised Form II is now available. This form consists of five 
tests, four of which are similar to the tests which comprise Form l, 
and covers the same range. The scale was standardized on 968 children 
from the same district from which the standardization sample for 
Form I was obtained. Reliability is given in terms of correspondence 
between I.Q.’s obtained by Form I, Form II, and the Binet. The mean 
arithmetic difference in I.Q.’s for all comparisons is approximately six 
points. As a supplementary test, Arthur recommends the Arthur 
Adaptation of the Leiter International Performance Scale. 

The Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability Scale is a point scale with 
mental age norms from 4 years 6 months to 16 years 8 months. A ratio 
1.Q. may be computed. There is but one form, consisting of seven tests, 
only six of which are regularly used. The scale is intended to measure 
aspects of intelligence other than those measured by a verbal test. A 
correlation with the Binet (1916), with chronological age partialled 
out, of only .36 has been found. This seems to confirm the author’s 
intention to measure special aspects of intelligence. There is no infor- 
mation given in the manual concerning the standardization group. A 
test-retest reliability coefficient of .929 obtained from 125 cases, of un- 
known age or ability distribution, is reported. From the associated 
probable error of estimate it is possible to determine that the standard 
error of measurement is 13 weighted score points. However, the mean- 
ing of a range of 13 weighted score points varies with the portion of 
the mental age scale at which it is found and could vary from 3 months 
to 20 months of mental age. 

Two newer performance tests are the Leiter International Perform- 
ance Scale and the Leiter-Partington Adult Performance Scale. The 
first of these covers the age range from 4 years to adult. It is still in 
the process of revision and standardization. The second consists of 
three subtests, the Partington Pathways Tests, the Leiter Adaptation 
of the Arthur Stencil Design Test, and a Painted Cube Test, and was 
a part of an army individual examination, Both are too new to be 
properly evaluated. 

As the diagnostician becomes more experienced he will want to add 
supplementary tests to his customary tools. A number of tests designed 
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to serve supplementary functions have not shown sufficient clinical 
validity to justify inclusion here. One such test that probably deserves 
more attention than it has received, however, is the Porteus Maze Test, 
a modification of which is a part of the Arthur(I). Porteus designed 
this test in 1914 and presents it as a supplement to other tests of general 
intelligence. He considers it especially valuable for measuring intelli- 
gence as he defines it, namely the “capacity for making planned re- 
sponses to an increasing range of relevant stimuli.”*® Over a period 
of more than 30 years Porteus has accumulated considerable empirical 
evidence to support his claims. Not only does the test yield a quantita- 
tive score, but a qualitative one may also be obtained, and there is evi- 
dence that the qualitative score is useful in discovering proclivities 
toward delinquency. 

Another test widely used in a supplementary fashion is the Draw a 
Man Test. In this test the child is simply told to draw the best picture 
of a man that he can. The drawing is then scored and the number of 
points earned is converted to mental age, which may range from 3 to 
13 years. An LQ,, or preferably a Draw-a-Man quotient, may then be 


computed. 
Testing the Handicapped 


VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 


When testing those with severe visual handicaps, one may use the 
Interim Hayes-Binet Intelligence Test for the Blind, 1942, The items 
of this test are selected from Forms L and M of the Terman-Merrill 
net. For a few of the tests, such as Vocabu- 


Revision of the Stanford-Bii ! 
lary, Minkus Completion, and Plan of Search, the materials may be 
presented in Braille. With some slight modifications, the Wechsler- 
Bellevue verbal scale, either I or Il, may be used with the visually 


handicapped. When so used it is recommended that all six verbal tests 


be given. 


THE DEAF.AND HARD OF HEARING 


The deaf or hard of hearing may be examined by any one of several 
tests. The Arthur Scale of Performance Tests( I) may be used with 
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pantomime directions, as described in the manual. The Ontario School 
Ability Examination and the Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude for 
Young Deaf Children are also available. The last of these is probably 
most suitable for general use with elementary school children. With 
high school youths it is probable that the performance scale of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue(I) could be used with pantomime directions. 


THE ORALLY HANDICAPPED 


Any performance test can be used for children who lack speech. The 
Arthur (I) and the Cornell-Coxe, however, are too difficult for chil- 
dren who are below school age or who are quite retarded. The Arthur 
Adaptation of the Leiter International Performance Scale, the Alex- 
ander Passalong, the Ammons Full Range Picture Vocabulary, already 
mentioned, the Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary Test for Pre-school 
Children, and the Merrill-Palmer Scale, may all be used though only 
the latter approaches a well-rounded assay of general intelligence. 


THE MOTOR HANDICAPPED 


Among the most difficult children to test are those with severe motor 
handicaps, notably the cerebral palsied. Though some cerebral palsied 
do not have severe motor impairment, many children with athetosis 
or spasticity cannot be tested by usual means since they can neither 
speak intelligibly nor manipulate the materials usually making up 
performance tests. Evaluation of such children is sometimes virtually 
impossible by any formal means, since han 
to make pointing a finger, 
or impossible. 

Evaluating the educational potentiality of such children is currently 
a pressing problem since aroused public interest has led to much un- 
realistic and overly optimistic attempts at educational programs. The 
facts seem to be that only about 25 percent of cerebral palsied children 
are of average or better than average intelligence while about 75 per- 
cent are below average. If the impairment is severe any intellectual 


dicaps may be so severe as 
or otherwise designating a choice, difficult 


4Ann Heilman, “Intelligence in Cerebral Palsy,” Crippled Child (1952), 30, 11-13. 
More recently Leslie B. Hohman reports that a study of 600 consecutive cases shows 
only 16 percent with L.Q.’s found or estimated to 
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capacity, even if superior, may have little educational utility. Never- 
theless a reasonable assessment of educational potentiality is important 
in order to be assured that no individual who can profit from education 
is mistakenly denied opportunity and that false hopes for superior or 
even ordinary accomplishement are not held for those incapable of such 
achievement. Precision, even within the usual limits of the L.Q., is 
generally impossible, yet the experienced examiner, using informal im- 
provisations of test situations, can usually determine whether the child 
is below average, average, or superior in capacity. When it is possible 
for the person being tested to make some movement indicating choice, 
there are a number of tests which may be used, namely the Van 
Alstyne Picture Vocabulary Test, the Full Range Picture Vocabulary 
Test, the Progressive Matrices, and the Benton Revised Visual Reten- 
tion Test. The Blum-Fieldsteel Development Charts, based on Gesell 
norms, provide means for recording changes in behavior of cerebral 
palsied children undergoing treatment. The Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale, which appeared in 1954, calls for discrimination of differences 
and requires a minimum of response movement, and is thus suitable 
for use with the severely handicapped. The norms cover the age range 


from 3 to 12. 


THE BRAIN INJURED 


“brain injured” at present is not too well delimited in its 
rebral palsied are brain injured and so are 
handicaps. Generally speaking, the 
hich peculiar behavior, often con- 
hibited. Shotwell and Lawrence ? 


The term 
application. Of course the ce 
many others who manifest motor 
term is applied to a syndrome in W 
fused with emotional disturbance, is ex 
have studied patterns of response on the mosaic test and listed those 
patterns they consider characteristic of the brain injured. Doll has 
described a syndrome associated with brain injury which he designates 
as neurophrenia.® In general, it may be said that many children who 
particularly performance tests, yet show signs 


do very poorly on tests, 
est score suggests, may be suspected 


of being more intelligent than the t 


ren d RD 
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Problems of Cerebral Palsy. Chicago: Nat. Soc. Crippled Children and Adults, 1952. 
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of having some organic brain damage which may possibly be discov- 
ered by neurological examination. 


TESTING SEVERELY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


The problems of test administration have already been covered, but 
some special attention to the problem of testing young and difficult 
children is merited. (4, ch. 20). To insure adequate rapport with those 
who are extremely shy and fearful, or are rebellious and distractible, 
several sessions in the examining room at weekly or semi-weekly in- 
tervals are desirable. At first it may be necessary for the child’s mother 


to be present, but as the child becomes more familiar with the situa- 
tion, he usually may be left a 


preliminary visits, the time 
games which not only acclim 
give the examiner a clue to the child’s ability. Simple form boards or 
jig-saw puzzles not used in 
and other common objects, 
so-called educational toys a 
of testing color and form 


This developmental level may be exp 


ALLOWANCE FOR IMPAIRMENT 


When evaluating general intelli 


gence by the use of any test, one 
should adhere stri 


ctly to the standard directions if the results are to be 
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used in any normative sense. Most examiners readily recognize the 
importance of this injunction for dealing with the usual child, but 
many feel that liberties should be taken with the instructions for deal- 
ing with the exceptional youngster. When, for example, a child with a 
motor handicap is unable to complete a task which it seems he could 
complete readily were it not for the impairment, it is tempting to 
allow more time. In this and similar cases it is only proper to adhere 
to the time limit, or other assumed restrictive condition, and make 
what allowances seem proper when arriving at the final interpretation. 
Obviously, this final interpretation should be upheld by evidence ob- 
tained, if at all possible, from other tests. 


Recording Responses 


Recording of the youth’s responses must be made with sufficient ade- 
quacy to permit comparing them with standard responses for scoring, 
but recording should never be so time-consuming as to prolong testing 
to the point of fatiguing both the examinee and the examiner. The 
verbose and circumstantial subject presents a difficult problem, for his 
replies are too lengthy to be recorded inconspicuously. He may even 
enjoy giving you something extensive to write. The best solution is 
electronic recording; having a recording on hand for all tests enables 
the examiner to restrict his recording and still be relaxed, secure in the 
knowledge that doubtful scoring can be cleared up later if necessary. 
In a relaxed state, the examiner is better able to concentrate on the 


Proper conduct of the examination. 


Interpreting Results 


Once the test has been administered, the next step is to interpret the 
results. We must not assume that because a numerical score has been 
obtained, a precise, incontrovertible fact has been given us. We have 
still to reach some conclusion about the extent to which this score 
means what we hope it does. For a test of general intelligence, we 
want to know how nearly the obtained test quotient represents the 
individual’s optimum function, expressed in relative terms, and to 
what extent the score is contaminated by the effects of other than 


intellectual factors. i 4 ‘nil 
Though we may plan never to give a test except under optimal con- 
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ditions, we may not always be able to avoid doing so. Sometimes i 
may not be able to ascertain whether or not optimal conditions exist 
at the time of testing, or have existed in the past life of the person to 
be tested, but we must still proceed. We must get from the test what 
information we can and evaluate it in terms of the known unfavorable 
conditions. 

All other things being equal, differences in achievement on a test of 
general intelligence indicate differences in general capacity. But all 
other things are never equal, even at the time the tests are given for 
standardization purposes. It is the hope of those who construct tests 
that in the standardization sample the factors which contribute to a 
good performance and those which are conducive to a poor one will 
distribute themselves about a mean in the fashion of random errors. 
When testing an individual, however, we must judge whether, in this 
particular case, the beneficial factors outweigh the detrimental ones, or 
vice versa. 

The test norms very probably do not represent the optimum pete 
formance of the standardization group since, for tests requiring maxi- 
mum performance, there are more factors which will operate to reduce 
the score than to enhance it spuriously. Factors inimical to optimum 
performance are likely to be most numerous and most severe in those 
cases which come to the psychologists attention because of malad- 
justive failure. 

In addition to interpreting the quantitative score, we must also 
interpret the qualitative nature of the responses for what light they 
throw upon the personality of the youngster. 


DETRIMENTAL INFLUENCES 


A youth’s intelligence test score may reflect a deprived upbringing. 
Children whose homes are in shacks made of packing boxes, whose 
parents are indigent and perhaps illiterate, and whose school attendance 
has been sporadic, will not have had the same opportunity as the 
average individual, represented by the test norms, to learn those skills 
called for on the tests. It may be true that the potentialities of such 
children can never develop to their fullest, but, at least as far as the 
present test score is concerned, they may appear to be even less able 
than they are. Any circumstances which limit the child’s experiential 
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background will cause him to be judged unfairly by most intelligence 
tests. 

Inferior motivation is certainly a factor to be considered. Of course, 
we seck to conduct an examination in such a way as to bring forth 
maximum effort, but we may not be successful. A child who has had 
several years of school failure, with consequent rejection by his teach- 
ers, his parents, and his peers, may well have developed a firm con- 
viction, perhaps unconsciously held, that it is useless to try to answer 
any questions anyone asks. People like to work puzzles and play 
games in which they have some success; they lose interest and cannot 
be incited to vigorous activity after having experienced nothing but 
failure. We must always be alert to the neglected fact that school 
failure does not always result from lack of ability, and to the addi- 
tional fact that persistent failure is enervating. 

Any physical infirmity that results in reduced energy, impairment 
of motor skill or sensory function will reduce efficiency of test per- 
formance. 

Emotional tension associated with the test or arising from a deeply 
personal conflict will also, as a rule, lead to inferior test performance. 
Here again efforts at establishing rapport may appear to be successful 
without actually relieving the handicapping tension. 

In order to assess the possible influence of these interfering factors, 
we must make use of our knowledge of the youth's developmental 
history in all its phases, our observations of behavior associated with 
the testing, our analysis of the test responses themselves, and the in- 
formation which can be provided by the use of other tests. Since the 
significance of the history and of observations regarding test behavior 
is rather obvious, special attention will be paid only to the analysis of 
test results and to the use of supplementary tests. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TEST SCATTER 


For a long time psychologists have been attempting to draw con- 
like the Binet, that require deter- 


clusions from test scatter. For tests, : 
mination of a basal age, scatter is the range from the year at which 
the basal is established to the year at which the ceiling is reached, that 


is, the year at which no tests are passed. The scatter on the Revised 


Binet is generally greater than that on the Stanford Binet. In general, 


scatter is accounted for by the fact that no one individual can be 
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expected to do equally well on all kinds of tests. A scatter of four to 
six years is probably most common. On point scales like the Wechsler 
tests, the Arthur scales, and the Cornell-Coxe, scatter is represented by 
the distance from the lowest to the highest scaled or weighted score. 

Scatter that is markedly greater or less than would be expected, 
either in terms of some criterion or based on one’s clinical judgment, 
probably has significance, but its exact significance is not always clear. 
The seriously disturbed child may succeed as long as the items are well 
within his range bit fail completely as soon as they become at all diffi- 
cult, with the result that the spread of successes is very small. In 
other cases, the scatter may be increased because the subject fails easy 
items but later passes much more difficult ones of the same sort, as may 
frequently happen with the rote memory tests. Behavior of this sort 
suggests a marked fluctuation of attention or, perhaps, over-confidence. 
Finally, it may be that, becatise of irregularities in the child’s develop- 
ment or for some entirely unsuspected reason, there is a genuinely 
marked disparity between some capacities and others. The significance 
of scatter must be evaluated tentatively, and only in the light of the 
specific successes and failures which contribute to it. 


PATTERN ANALYSIS AND INTRA-TEST VARIABILITY 


Pattern analysis refers to inspection of the particular kinds of items 
which comprise the test, noting which are done well and which poorly. 
One reason for making such an analysis is to use whatever diagnostic 
significance or predictive value such knowledge might have for the 
discovery of special abilities and disabilities, However, general intelli- 
gence tests are not designed to measure intellectual factors. If infor- 
mation about intellectual factors is wanted, it is much better to use à 
test designed for such a purpose. At present. 
dence from intra-test variability as a basis 
further verification rather than as accepted 


; it seems best to use evi- 
for hypotheses requiring 
diagnostic indicators. 


Wechsler Patterns 


With the appearance of the Wechsler 


(T), great impetus was given 
to pattern analysis. 


Not only was the scale organized in such a way aS 
to make analysis easier, but it was designed for use with adults. This 
latter feature suggested the possibility of relating subscore patterns 
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both to psychoneurotic and psychotic syndromes and to intellectual 
impairment resulting from aging or from organic pathology of any 
origin. (Intellectual impairment usually refers to a loss of efficiency 
of intellectual function.) 

The most common reference point from which to measure devia- 
tions in subscores is the mean of the weighted scores, but more recently 
the use of the highest subtest score, known as test altitude, has been 
suggested as a reference point. The vocabulary test score has also been 
used in this way. 

The extensive research in the field of pattern analysis has not yielded 
particularly conclusive or useful results. Many of the studies have 
brought forth contradictory findings, and there is little to justify any- 
thing but the most tentative use of such patterns in individual diag- 
nosis.* 

Regardless of what efficacy eventually may be found in the use of 
test pattern in individual diagnosis, the psychologist working in the 
schools would find such a procedure valuable principally in work with 
older students, and then the relation between the tests and counseling 
would be an important consideration. However, the discovery and 
diagnosis of brain injury is an important issue when dealing with 
young children and may be aided by the use of test pattern. 


QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES 


Although subscore or test item patterns may be of doubtful value, 
careful study of the qualitative aspects of test responses may contribute 
greatly to our understanding of the individual. Gurvitz? has em- 
phasized the importance of trying to understand why a person succeeds 
on a test item as well as why he fails, and suggests that we may 
believe too often that the way a person handles a test situation is the 
Way he handles his larger problem situations. Straus and Werner? 
have suggested classifying responses to Binet items under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) correct; (2) correct-incomplete; (3) superficial; (4) 
Wrong; (5) egocentric; (6) nonsensical; (7) misunderstanding; (8) 
Bor a aivey of pattern research pene Porro ee ee ae “Research 


With the Wechsler-Bell Test,’ ` * 
8 Milton S. wed Pha Dystamier of Psychological Testing, New York: Grune and 


Stratton, 1951, pp. 6-7. 
A. A. Straus and H. Werner, 
Def. (1940), 45, 50-55. 


“Qualitative Analysis of the Binet Test," Amer. ]. ment. 
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inadequate; (9) don’t know; and (10) ambiguous. Cruikshank, pud 
the Straus and Werner categories, found characteristic differences be 
tween mentally defective and control subjects.!? m" T 

The specific content of the responses is often illuminating. A. chi f 
who, when asked what he must do when he’s hungry, replies, Mustn t 
fuss,” and defines straw as what you sleep on, has revealed something 
about his home conditions. Often children’s responses are full of refer- 
ences to what one must not do, to punishments, and to the evil conse- 
quences of wrongdoing. In such cases we may suspect over-control on 
the parent’s part. The alert examiner will find many clues that may 
be useful as hypotheses; only the incautious and incompetent, however, 


will confuse speculations built upon these clues with demonstrated 
findings. 


VERBAL AND PERFORMANCE COMPARISON 


Reference has been made to the desirability of assessing general in- 
telligence by the use of both a verbal and a performance test; extrane- 
Ous matters that affect one may not affect the other. Of course, if one 
of the Wechsler scales is used both verbal and performance rating are 
included. If the Binet is used, however, one of the aforementioned 
performance tests should also be given. 

It is not uncommon to find marked discrepancies, as large as 30 or 
40 LQ. points, between verbal and performance quotients. Sometimes 


the verbal quotient is higher than the performance but more often, 
with children, the performance 


experience, the child 


for several years. 
A wide variety of explanations have been given of these discrepan- 
cies. One possible reason, often overlooked 


formance, while with dull youngsters 
direction. Attempts have been made 
delinquency, psychopathy, 


ee a ; 
10 William M. Cruikshank, “Qualitative Analysis of Intelligence Test Responses,” J. elin- 
Psychol. (1947), 3, 381-386, 


to associate the discrepancy with 
temporary emotional disturbance, and other 
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factors. None of these relationships has been unequivocally established, 
and it is most probable that the discrepancy may be explained in a 
variety of ways. The explanation in the individual case cannot be deter- 
mined without supplementary information, but the discrepancy 
prompts the search for the necessary information. One is safest in 
assuming that the higher quotient is most representative of the child’s 
potentiality. 

The fact that educationally retarded youngsters often show a per- 
formance quotient much higher than the verbal quotient seems espe- 
cially significant when, these children, after having been placed in a 
special class, show a marked rise in the verbal quotient. For such 
youngsters it is very probable that the low verbal quotient on first 
testing results from the similarity of the verbal test situation to the 
teacher-pupil situation in which they have so painfully failed. This 
failure is not necessarily caused by an inferior “verbal ability” which 
has been slow in developing, but may be the result of pronounced 
reading disability brought about by other factors, such as irregularity 
of attendance in the first grade. 


Testing for Special Intellectual Disabilities 


When the existence of brain damage is suggested by the health his- 
tory, by the character of test responses, or by general behavior, it is 
desirable to get further confirming evidence before referring the child 
for a neurological examination. At the adolescent and adult levels, 
Wechsler subtest pattern, the Hant-Minnesota Test for Organic Brain 
Damage, and other tests have been used. These tests often involve com- 
Parison of present function with inferences about past function and 
are scarcely applicable to young children. The applicability of certain 
other tests to children is questionable; both quantitative and qualitative 
norms for children need to be developed. 

Common manifestations of brain damage are aphasia, in its various 
forms, and dysphasia. Two tests are extensively used to discover the 
existence of aphasia, the Halstead-Wepman Screening Test for Aphasia 
and Eisenson's Examining for Aphasia and Related Disturbances. 
Another test to which considerable attention has been given is the 


Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test. 
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Reading Readiness 


Learning readiness of children about to enter the first grade is of 
supreme importance. We may think of the child’s level of general in- 
telligence as, in a sense, an indication of his learning readiness; readi- 
ness for the acquisition of specific learning tasks, however, is not 
always closely correlated with general intelligence, so that it is best to 
attack the measurement of specific readiness directly. A. readiness test 
i hich have predictive value for a particular 
subject matter, and it may therefore be thought of as an aptitude test. 
lated to general intelligence measurements, 


not necessarily implied in the readiness 
concept. 


The psychologist or counselor will probably find that in the school 
which is sufficiently well-organi 


not, his experience with the results of omitting them wil 
him with goo 


Up to the 
paid to the measurement of reading readiness, 
tests for this purpose are the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, The Read- 
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of interpreting test patterns, the results have not been particularly 
helpful. Determining whether or not intellectual development is ade- 
quate for beginning instruction in reading is an important preventive 
step, similar steps should be taken with respect to instruction in other 


areas. 
Supplementary Reading 

- Anastasi, Anne. Psychological Testing. New York: Macmillan, 1954. 

- Buros, Oscar (ed.) The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook, High- 


land Park, N.J.: Gryphon Press, 1953. 
3. Freeman, Frank S. Theory and Practice of Psychological Testing, rev. ed. 


New York: Henry Holt, 1955. ; 
4. Goodenough, Florence L. Mental Testing. New York: Rinehart, 1949. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Educational, Vocational, and 


Personality Tests 


Educational Tests 


— or educational achievement is indispensable in most work 
with young people. Sometimes this may be provided satisfactorily by 
the teacher's statement regarding the child's work, but in cases which 
involve school learning difficulties directly and in problems of voca- 
tional counseling, more precise knowledge is required. 

In most modern schools a regular survey of educational achievement 
is part of an organized testing program, and the results of such testing 
may well serve the counselor’s needs. There are, however, occasions 
when a youngster transfers from a school system where regular achieve- 
ment testing is not practiced, or transfers at a time when the interval 
since the last test is so long that the results are not suitable for the 
present purposc. In such instances the counselor may be called upon 
to evaluate the present attainment of the child and suggest his proper 
grade placement. Even though the psychologist may have few occa- 
sions to administer educational tests, he should be sufficiently familiar 
with their function to be able to consult with teachers about test 
findings. 

Measurement of educational achievement over and above that regu- 
larly undertaken by the school is often re 
vocational counseling. Also, special kinds of 
diagnosis of subject matter disabilities. 

It is often true that even in schools with rather extensive testing 
258 


quired in the process of 
tests are essential to proper 
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programs virtually no attention is paid to test results once they have 
been entered in the cumulative record. The counselor’s use of these 
records can serve as an example to other school personnel to bring 
about their wider use. Too frequently a school’s concern is limited to 
the comparison of the median performance of each grade with the 
“national” norms, and little attention is paid to the performance of 


individual pupils. 


KINDS OF EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


Educational tests may be classified as (1) survey or general achieve- 
ment, (2) prognostic, and (3) diagnostic or, more correctly, analytical. 
We use the first kind when we want information concerning the 
the second when we wish to get an esti- 
s in a particular course or educational 


know why a pupil is having 


general level of achievement, 
mate of a pupil’s probable succes 
field, and the third when we want to 
difficulty in a particular subject. 


Achievement Tests 

The most widely known survey tests are the California Achievement 
Tests, the Coordinated Scales of Attainment, the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests, the lowa High School Content Examination, and the Stan- 
ford Achievement Tests. These tests have batteries for use at each of 
several educational levels, usually designated as primary, elementary, 
intermediate, and advanced. 

For junior and senior high school students and for college freshmen, 
the Cooperative General Achievement Tests are widely used. There 
are three of these tests: Test 1, 4 Test of General Proficiency in the 
Social Studies; Test 2, A Test of General Proficiency in the Field of 
Natural Sciences; and Test 3, A Test of General Proficiency in the 
Field of Mathematics. Other tests that may be useful are the Iowa 


Tests o tional Development. 
diem vement test must first of all 


Interpretation of the results of an achie 
be male in terms of the objectives of the school. In fact, care should 


be taken to select a test which measures what the ghaol c ui io 
teach. As far as the basic skills are concerned, there is wei a 
Possibility of error, but in other areas p — sty abel chink " 
discrepancy between what the teachers in - pee be taught. Some 
important and what the test maker thinks shou ad 
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teachers place great emphasis upon specific facts while others empha- 
size the general, broad understandings that encompass these facts. 
French taught in a functional manner cannot be measured suitably by 
tests that measure knowledge of the intricacies of French grammar; 
even a Frenchman might have difficulty with some of the latter. 

Some tests are speed tests and others are power tests. While it is 
usually found that speed and power test results are closely correlated, 
individual departures from the trend may be quite marked. The youth 
who puts great stress upon accuracy may be unduly penalized on a 
speed test. Care must always be taken to interpret results in terms of 
the way in which they were obtained and in the light of everything 
else about a youngster. 

The child’s status on an achievement test must be evaluated not only 
in terms of the norms provided with the test but also in terms of the 
performance of those in the child’s school. A boy may have, at the end 
of the second month of the eighth grade, a Paragraph Meaning grade 
placement of 7.2 and thus be one year retarded when compared with 
the test norms. In comparison with his classmates, however, he may be 
superior. How this may be so is clearly shown in Table 21. If the boy 


TABLE 21 


MEDIAN STANFORD AcHIEVEMENT TEST GRADE EQUIVALENTS FOR THE EIGHTH 
Grapes IN Five ScHooLs or One County 


Test 
Social 
Language Arithmetic Studies 
= 
g TEE 
= F E] 
SF] RIP s SIE] F]? 
FE|Ee| es] s$ |Ss/Ss/ E] 
Schools Es 3 RE 3 3 & E ES 3 = E 
NATIONAL NORMS | 82 | 82 | 82 | 82 | 82 | 82 | 82 | 82 
School A 70 | 72] 62 | 61 | 76 | 
z f : 6 | 8. 0 | 66 
School B 73 = miu 
2 | 76 | 7.0 | 72 | 74 | 64 | 68 | 7.0 
School C 70 | 66 | 66 | 61 | 72 | 78 | 56 | 58 
School D 74 | 76 | 61 | 64 | 74 | 78 | 66 | 66 
School E 76 | 7 [78. 
E i 4|172]|70 (83 | 83 | 72 | 78 
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in question were enrolled in either School A or School C his grade 
equivalent would place him above average for his own grade. In Table 
21 marked differences appear between areas of the test for any one 
school, and there are also differences between schools on all tests. This 
suggests that there are differences in emphasis or in teaching skill. In 
general, it appears that the chief differences are between schools. We 
cannot say just why there are differences between schools, nor why all 
the schools are below the national norms. Such differences may be due 
to differences in teaching, inferiority of students, or inapplicability of 
the test to the objectives of the schools. All these, and perhaps other 
possibilities, must be taken into account when evaluating the achieve- 
ment test performance of an individual. 

Finally, the interpretation of the achievement test results of anyone 
who has a severe reading disability must be in doubt in all areas of 


the test. Of course such a person will do poorly on the reading portion 
orget that he may be handicapped on 


of the test, but we must not f e hat ! 
other parts of the battery as well. He may do well in arithmetic com- 


putation, especially if the directions are read aloud, but do very poorly 
on the arithmetic reasoning subtest. At the upper grade levels such a 
person will be handicapped in most subject-matter areas. Even where 
some degree of reading skill exists, comprehension may be so poor that 
the test results in, let us say, social science may reflect reading defi- 
ciency more than they reflect lack of a competence in the tested subject. 

At all levels, there is a wide variety of single subject tests from which 
to choose, Those with which the counselor will be most concerned are 
reading, arithmetic, language usage (grammatical form, punctuation; 
and the like), and spelling, for these are the tool subjects, and it is in 
these fields that the roots of most educational retardation, at any level, 
are to be found. A good survey test in each field should be on hand. 
Also available should be specific subject tests to be used as proficiency 
indicators. Many colleges allow students to skip certain required courses 


i i a proficiency examination. 
if they achieve beyond a certain score ona p y 


Employment for certain positions may be based upon a proficiency 
test in the field where competence is claimed. Thus stenographers and 


typists may be hired on the basis of tests which determine their speed 
and accuracy in these activities. Many quitas = tests serve in this 
manner and are thus useful in vocational counseling. 
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Prognostic Tests 


Among the prognostic tests we may list the Foreign Language 
Prognosis Test, the lowa Algebra Aptitude Test, and the lowa Plane 
Geometry Aptitude Test as the principal examples. The utility of these 
tests will depend upon the extent to which the projected course con- 


tent is like the course content with which the tests were originally 
validated. 


Analytic Tests 


Analytic tests exist primarily in the fields of reading and arithmetic. 
At the elementary school level, the Analysis of Reading Difficulty and 
the Diagnostic Examination of Silent Readin g Abilities are useful. At 
the high school level the Diagnostic Reading Tests may be used. The 
diagnosis of reading disability in many cases may be quite difficult. 
Special training in handling problems of this sort is required before 
adequate help may be given. In the diagnosis of deficiency in basic 
arithmetic skills, the Brueckner Diagnostic Tests may be useful. 

When concerned with the problems of social and school adjustment 
of school-age youngsters, especially pre-adolescent boys, motor pro- 
ficiency may well be a factor worthy of consideration. The awkward 
youngster has problems of adjustment which his peers with superior 
motor skill do not encounter. It is possible that motor proficiency may 
be an important element in readiness for certain kinds of school learn- 
ing. Two sets that have had much attention in relation to physical 
education are those of McCloy? and Brace? For psychologists’ use 
two newer tests may have greater utility. These tests are the Oseretsky 
Motor Proficiency Tests and the Van der Lugt Psychomotor Test 
Series for Children. The Oseretsky Tests cover a variety of tasks involv- 
ing both large and small muscles, and are supposedly suitable for ages 
4 to 16. The Van der Lugt tests are for the measurement of manual 
ability. They will need much better norms than are now available 
before they can be used clinically 

Analysis of a special learning disability and the use of appropriate 
remedial measures is a rather specialized field and will not be treated 


1C. R. McCloy, “Measurement of General Mot 
Res. Quart. Amer. Physical Educ. Assoc., Su; 
2D. E. Brace, Motor Test, New York: A. S. 


or Capacity and General Motor Ability,” 
Ppl. (1934). 5. 46-61, 
Barnes, 1927, 
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here. Special work along these lines may, however, be a very useful 
adjunct to the counselor’s training. 

An analysis of learning difficulty often must take into account work 
habits and study skills. To assist in the investigation of these matters, 
several inventories are available. The validity of results obtained from 
their use will depend upon the nature of the relationship that the 
counselor has been able to establish with the counselee, but, in any 
case, the findings may be used as a point of departure. A discussion of 
reasons why particular good study habits are not followed may lead 
to the consideration of more basic attitudes toward school and personal 
aspirations. Among the better known inventories are the Wrenn Study 
Habits Inventory, the Spitzer Study Skills Test, and the Jowa Every 
Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Test B: Work-Study Habits. The first two 
are for use with high school and college students, while the last is 
designed for elementary school pupils. It has one form for grades three 
to five and another for grades five to nine. 

As with all tests, the results obtained from any diagnostic test must 
be evaluated in terms of other available information. 


Vocational Tests 


We turn now to a consideration of vocationally significant abilities, 


with the full recognition that general intelligence; general achievement 
and work habits may themselves be vocationally 


in school subjects, selves. 
we shall first discuss some intelligence tests that 


significant. In fact, n 
are chiefly useful in vocational counseling. 


APTITUDES 

often most important to determine the 
youngster's aptitude for further school work, that is, to predict his 
Probable degree of academic success. In other en we wish to dis- 
cover the likelihood of learning to perform specific vocational tasks. 


In vocational counseling it is 


Prediction of Academic Success 

When we wish to predict academic success in non aia use 
Certain tests which are designed for group use wit ^ lege iva men 
or high school juniors and seniors. The advantage o mcm e um 
for individuals is that the norms permit comparison with college fresh- 
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men. This is not the case when individual tests such as the Binet and 
Wechsler are used. The two most widely used college aptitude tests 
are the American Council on Education Psychological Examination 
and the Ohio State Psychological Examination. The first of these 
yields two scores, a quantitative and a linguistic, and is timed. The 
second is designed to measure verbal intelligence and is administered 
without time limit. Norms for the.whole test and for one part, the 
paragraph meaning, are available both for high school and college 


freshmen. Another test which may be employed with older youth is 
the Army General Classification Test. 


Factor Tests 


Methods of factor analysis have shown that there are modes of 
intellectual functioning which are relatively independent of one 
another. One explanation of the fact that these separable intellectual 
factors correlate with each other to some extent is that there is a 
general (g) factor which enters into all intellectual activities. Thus we 
have factor tests which measure g and others which measure the fac- 
tors or, as they are usually called, primary abilities. 

The Culture-Free Intelligence Test is intended for use with either 
individuals or groups. Performance on this test is little affected by 


variations in experiential background. It is designed to measure g, the 
general factor already mentioned. 


The SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test 
five factors, namely verbal meaning, space, reasoning, number, and 
word fluency. The value of this test for differential educational predic- 


tion is not yet well established and considerable research in this area 
is needed, 


yields scores on each of 


Four factors are measured by the Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor 
Tests, namely verbal, spatial, numerical, and reasoning. They are suit- 


able for use in grades 7 through 12. The manual reports studies of the 
correlation between each of the factors and 


: a wide variety of school 
subjects. 


Since factor tests measure the chief aspects of intellectual function 


rather than general intelligence, they should eventually be very helpful 
in differential prediction of educational or vocational success. This will 


not be possible, however, until the relationship between each of the 
several factors and performance in various kinds of learning situations, 
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both academic and vocational, has been more adequately determined. 
At the present time, these tests will show intraindividual variation, but 
their results can provide a basis for only the most tentative predictions. 


Differential Batteries 


Although there are many vocational aptitude tests, the counselor who 
uses them can never be sure that the norms are comparable; in fact, 
he may be fairly confident that they are not. This is a distinct handi- 
cap to the evaluation of intraindividual variability. A youngster who 
scores at the 75th centile on a mechanical test and at the 50th on a 
clerical one may really not differ very much in these two abilities; the 
apparent variation may be the result of a difference in the norm groups 
on which the tests were standardized. To avoid this difficulty, differ- 
ential test batteries have been devised. The same norm group is used 
for standardizing a wide variety of tests so that one may place a 
reasonable degree of confidence in the meaning of an individual pro- 
file. The aptitudes which constitute these batteries are usually not 
independent in a factorial sense. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery is a comprehensive group of 
tests which has resulted from extensive work and research, At the 
Present time the use of these tests is confined to the United States 
Employment Service and to counseling agencies that make special 
arrangements to use it. 

The Differential Aptitude Tests (DAT) are designed for use in 
junior and senior high school. No effort has been made to devise 
factorially pure tests; items were chosen on the basis of what experi- 
ence indicated might be valuable, though information gained from 
factor studies was taken into account. The battery is comprised of 
tests on: verbal reasoning, numerical ability, abstract reasoning, space 
relations, mechanical reasoning, clerical speed and accuracy, and 
language usage (spelling and sentences). Two forms are available. 
Reliabilities of the tests which constitute the battery are quite satis- 
factory, and data on validity are being accumulated and distributed. 

The newest differential battery is the Flanagan Aptitude Classifica- 
tion Tests. The battery consists of 14 tests and is suitable for high 
School use, Not all of the battery need be given, and selected groups 


of the tests are suggested for determining aptitude for specific occupa- 
tions, 
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Profiles 


When the results of factorial tests, differential aptitude batteries, or 
separate tests with comparable norms have been obtained, a profile 
showing intraindividual variability may be constructed. There are 
important problems associated with the interpretation of such a pro- 
file. The first of these is that of the reliability of the profile: Are the 
differences between high and low points really greater than could be 
accounted for by unreliability factors? The second problem is that of 
comparing the obtained profile with the criterion. We must know the 
kinds of profiles that are found among those who succeed on a partic- 
ular job and also the kinds of profiles found among those who fail. 


Our information regarding the second problem is far less complete than 
we would like to have it. 


Specific Vocational Tests 


For specific occupations there are both a number of good aptitude 


tests covering much the same ground as do parts of the aforemen- 
tioned differential batteries and also othe 


included in any of the batteries, 


Tests for clerical abilities are included in the batteries but there are 
Occasions when we may wish to investigate clerical aptitude only. 
Clerical occupations are so varied that no one test can be expected to 
predict success in all the kinds of jobs usually thought of as being in 
this field. However, perceptual speed and accuracy seem to be im- 
portant abilities common to most clerical occupations. Two tests that 


may be useful are the Minnesota Clerical Test and the SRA Clerical 
Aptitudes Tests. The former consists of tw 


a names test, both of which call fo 
has three parts, office vocabulary, 


r tests covering aptitudes not 


O parts, a number test and 
r perceptual speed. The second test 


office arithmetic, and office checking: 
Office checking is similar to the tests calling for perceptual speed and 


accuracy. If the clerical job is principally one requiring shorthand or 
machine transcription and typing, the above tests may need to be 
supplemented or replaced with tests of skill in the language arts an 


of stenographic and typing proficiency. 'The National Office Manage- 
ment Association has developed pro 


office and business practice. These 
centers on specific dates. 


ficiency tests in various phases of 
tests are administered at certified 


Although testing for the various manual dexterities relevant to 
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skilled and semi-skilled occupations is probably more common in the 
employment than in the counseling situation, manual dexterity tests 
are included in the Flanagan battery and a number of special tests in 
the field deserve mention. There does not seem to be a discrete me- 
chanical ability, but rather a cluster of abilities, including spatial 
visualization, mechanical information, and perceptual speed. Some of 
the tests useful for measuring these abilities are the Minnesota Spatial 
Relations Test, the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board, and the 
SRA Mechanical Aptitudes Test. 

For evaluating aptitude for art and music we may use the Seashore 
Tests of Musical Talent, the Meier Art Test—Part I: Art Judgment, 
and the Graves Design Judgment Test. 

There are a number of tests intended for predicting success in 
specific occupations. Among these are the Engineering and Physical 
Science Aptitude Test, the Iowa Legal Aptitude Test, the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test for Medical Schools, the George Washington University 
Series Nursing Tests, and the Coxe-Orleans Prognosis Test of Teach- 
ing Ability. The Council on Dental Education of the American Dental 
Association, with the cooperation of the American Association of 
Dental Schools, administers a dental aptitude test in the fall and spring 
of each year at specific centers. 


Interpretation of Vocational Aptitude Tests 


The interpretation of vocational aptitude tests requires considerable 
care and caution. In the first place, the results must be evaluated in 
terms of the appropriate norm group. The fact that a student exceeds 
the average of a norm group that represents the general population of 
his age does not mean that he will excel when compared with the 
select group gainfully employed in the occupation for which the test 
is designed. Secondly, the relative standing of one person with respect 
to several aptitudes can only be ascertained if the norms for the 
Several aptitude tests are directly comparable. In the third place, just 
as in all other tests, the significance of a score will be altered by differ- 
ences in opportunity to acquire the ability. For example, a youngster 
Who scores low on a test of mechanical knowledge may have made the 
best possible use of his meagre opportunity to acquire such knowledge 
and may ultimately, when given added opportunity, surpass others 
who originally scored higher but whose scores represent mediocre 
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acquisition of knowledge in spite of superior opportunity. Finally, no 
aptitude tests measure all aspects which are essential for job success, 
so that a high score does not assure later superior accomplishment. 


INTEREST INVENTORIES 


Vocational counseling entails considerations of interests. As ex- 
pressed interests cannot be relied upon, it is desirable to supplement 
statements about vocational desires by the use of interest inventories. 
A number of good interest inventories are available for use with high 
school students and those who are older. Interest inventories for 
younger children are useful in making course choices which may 
ultimately be related to occupational choice. 

Perhaps the most precise interest inventory is the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, which first appeared in 1927. Since that time it has 
been the subject of extensive research. There are two forms, one for 
men and one for women, and the inventory can be used with reason- 
able adequacy from the age of 14 or 15 upward. The essential feature 
of this instrument is the comparison of the individual's expression 
of his likes and dislikes with the responses of members of various 
occupational groups. Such a comparison may be made with nearly 50 
occupations for men and 24 for women. The principal limitation of 
this inventory is the fact that interest in such a small proportion of 
possible occupations can be ascertained by it. For the occupations for 
which it provides data it is doubtless the best available device. ^ 
second limitation to its extensive use is the labor involved in scoring- 

The next most widely known interest inventory is the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record-Vocational. 'This device calls for an expression of prefer 
ences for a variety of activities. Preferences are sorted into 11 categories 
as follows: outdoor, mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive 
artistic, literary, musical, social service, and clerical. There are separate 
norms for men, women, boys, and girls. The Kuder differs from the 
Strong in that, instead of comparing interests of the individual with 
those of occupational groups, it ascertains the relative strength of 
various kinds of interests within the individual. This inventory does 
not involve all possible preferences nor has it been fully validated in 


terms of people actually engaged in occupations. It is, nevertheless, 4 
very valuable instrument. 
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The Guilford-Shneidman-Zimmerman Interest Survey may be used 
with high school or college students. It presents interest scores in nine 
categories and has the special feature of giving each of these categories 
both a hobby and a vocational interest rating. 

The Gregory Academic Interest Inventory is a means of relating 
students’ interests to academic curricula in colleges and universities. 
The responses may be scored for their degree of agreement with each 
of 28 subject-matter areas, such as agriculture, history, languages, and 
the like. 

When interpreting the results of interest measurement, one must 
remember that the measuring instrument probably does not encompass 
all vocationally significant likes and dislikes. It is also of great im- 
Portance to avoid unjustified inferences when concluding what voca- 
tional objective is indicated by a particular interest pattern. The only 
Way we can know what an interest pattern means is through the 
empirical validation of this pattern with an appropriate occupational 
criterion, Another precaution we must take is to keep in mind that 
all measured interests need not be satisfied vocationally; some may 
lead to avocational activities. (As indicated above, there is but one 
interest inventory which explicitly takes cognizance of this.) The 
engineer with marked social service interests may satisfy these inter- 
ests through participation in community welfare projects, Finally, 
Interests and abilities do not necessarily correspond. Few that have 
high interest in art, music, or literary activities can earn a living as 
artists, musicians, or authors. Many with strong mechanical interests 
cannot be mechanical engineers but may find satisfaction in a work- 
shop hobby, 


Personality Tests 


Some assessment of personality is needful in every situation that one 
may encounter in working with individuals in relation to both educa- 
tional and vocational problems. For many years now there have been 
11 existence various kinds of inventories or questionnaires devised for 
the Purpose of personality evaluation. We may divide these roughly 
into two kinds, those which seek to detect the existence of maladjust- 
Ment or incipient psychopathology, and those which undertake to 
determine the extent to which certain traits are present, without 
Specific regard to the significance of these traits for adjustment. 
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ADJUSTMENT INVENTORIES ; 
Adjustment inventories are given to groups as survey instruments 


by schools or by employing agencies. While it may seem unlikely that 
respondents will confess unfavorable personal characteristics, research 
seems to indicate that dissimulation can, to a remarkable extent, be 
avoided by proper formulation of inventory items or be detected, when 
it does occur, by the use of “validation” items. It is therefore possible 
to use such an inventory for screening those who are either undesirable 
for a particular purpose or who need some special attention. 

Of course any device that can be administered to a group can be 
administered to an individual, although it is possible that the norms 
may not be equally applicable in both instances. A counselor may use 
an adjustment inventory as an aid to diagnosis and as an introduction 
to counseling, particularly with those youngsters who are notably 
inarticulate. In the course of counseling, a student may ask how well 
his adjustment to life situations compares with that of his peers. Such 
knowledge may be particularly useful in vocational counseling. 

Two of the more useful instruments are the California Test of 
Personality and the Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory. The first 
yields two part scores and 12 subtest scores. The second has no norms 
for total score but has norms for each of six subscores for high school 
seniors and for college freshmen. The Mooney Problem Check List 
and the SRA Youth Inventory are questionnaires for discovering the 
problems which are disturbing high school youth. For pupils in 
elementary grades The Wishing Well® and the Affectivity Interview 
Blank will be useful. 

It does not necessarily follow that those who are found by such 
inventories to have many problems are the most poorly adjusted, but 
the inventory results do tell us what some of the problems are. It is 
best to consider adjustment and problem questionnaires as similar to 


a formalized interview and to pay less attention to quantitative norms 
than to the content of responses. 


3 Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. In 1954 this device was with- 
drawn from distribution to await further research findings. 
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TRAIT INVENTORIES 


Of the questionnaires which investigate personality traits, only four 
will be discussed here, the Cattell Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire, the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, the Kuder 
Preference Record-Personal, and the Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule. The Cattell questionnaire has, at present, norms for college 
students only. Additions to the manual are planned which will show 
how the personality factors are related to occupational adjustment. It 
has been Cattell's intent to leave out no important aspect of the total 
personality. The Kuder inventory is suitable for high school and 
college students and for adults. It produces a profile in the following 
terms: practical, theoretical, agreeable, and dominant. The Guilford- 
Zimmerman inventory may be used with high school and college 
students and yields information about general activity, restraint, 
ascendance, sociability, emotional stability, objectivity, friendliness, 
thoughtfulness, personal relations, and masculinity. The Thurstone 
questionnaire may be used with the same age range as the Kuder and 
reports information on the degree to which the individual is active, 
vigorous, impulsive, dominant, stable, sociable, and reflective. For all 
these inventories the traits are relatively independent of one another. 
It appears that some of the same traits appear in all of them, but we 
must not assume that the same or similar names identify the same 
traits, 

Doubtless the traits represented in these questionnaires have voca- 
tional significance, but the evidence for such significance is as yet most 
limited, In its absence, considerable restraint must be exercised in 
making interpretations. Extremely high or low scores, at least, in 
relation to certain traits, may be indicative of adjustment inadequacy. 

The profile may well be used as a starting point in counseling. As 
an example, a young woman who, on the Kuder-Personal, was found 
to be markedly lacking in preference for smooth personal relations 
came to recognize, through inspection of the items which contributed 
to her score and through a discussion of them, that her behavior was 
compensatory, that she was given to “setting people right” as a means 
of enhancing her self-esteem. 
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PROJECTIVE AND EXPRESSIVE METHODS 


Inventories or questionnaires which seek to discover adjustment 
adequacy can give us no more information than the respondent is 
willing or able to give. 'The recognition that much of what we do is 
Boverned by desires and attendant attitudes of which we are not 
conscious leads us to see that no questionnaire, however honestly ane 
swered, can give us all the relevant information needed for diagnosis 
or therapy. It is the possibility that projective tests may reveal uncon- 
scious attitudes that has stimulated the great interest in such devices. 

To the extent that counseling, in the strict sense of the term, 18 
successful, it helps the individual face his inner life, accept his un- 
conscious motives, attitudes and associated feelings, and thus abandon 
his defenses. We may then inquire why projective tests are necessary 
or desirable. The answer seems to be that many counselors do not 
consider such techniques necessary or even desirable, but that others 
consider them as a necessary preliminary to therapy. A practical ob- 
jection to the use of projective tests is the great amount of time that 
must be spent in the analysis of their results if anything of value is to 
be learned. The weight of this objection will vary inversely with the 
value placed upon the projective test results, Only further research 
and clinical experience will permit resolution of controversial views. 
Within the limits of our present knowledge, it appears that projective 
tests may be useful and desirable when dealing with those who are 
not sufficiently mature to verbalize readily in a counseling situation. 
For those who can participate in counseling, the use of projective 
tests may facilitate the therapeutic process by sharpening the coun- 
selor's insights. 
pplied to a variety of tests and _ 
on the intent to reveal charac- 


attitudes to others. More gene 
of our perceptions by the influ 


tion of perception arising from personal characteristics is described in 
the statement by Patrick that “We see things not as they are but as 
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we are.” * The analysis of projective materials is similar to the analysis 
of dream content. Expressive methods analyze the individual's 
characteristic ways of doing things, his style of behavior as shown in 
drawing, handwriting, gestures, voice, and the like. The theoretical 
Position is that the whole person is involved in every act? 

Since we may reveal ourselves in all our perceptions, it is apparent 
that there is an infinite variety of stimuli which might serve as pro- 
jective test material, and that there is no special magic in any one of 
them. Empirically we might present a great variety of stimulus patterns 
to a great variety of people to see which pattern yielded the most 
revealing views of the subterranean regions (assuming that we could 
know which were more revealing). Such a pattern would then, for 
Most people, be the best projective test to use. There is no reason 
to assume that any one would be best for all. 

Galton, in 1879, saw that free associations might reveal the "founda- 
tions of man’s thoughts." He also studied individual differences in 
imagery, and Binet later used ink-blots for this purpose, as well as 
Sentence completion tasks. Brittain, in 1907, used a picture-study test 
to study sex differences in interests and attitudes.’ In 1910 Jung turned 
attention to the use of associations for the study of maladjustment, 
and Kent and Rosanoff, at about the same time, prepared a list of 100 
Words and determined empirically the association frequencies for each. 
Search for the nature of the inner life did not begin with Rorschach, 
though the Rorschach Diagnostic is the best known of the projective 
tests. This test consists of 10 symmetrical ink blots on cards. Five of 
these blots are gray, two are gray with red blotches, and three are 
Primarily in colors. The cards are shown in sequence and the subject 
'S asked to tell what he perceives the blot to be. He may turn the card 
around and may make several responses to each card. Reaction time for 

the initia] response is recorded. Later he is asked to identify the part 
of the blot which suggested each of his responses. The protocols are 
Interpreted according to rather elaborate systems to determine the 


P W. T. Patrick, p by Carl E. Seashore in Elementary Experiments in Psychology, 
se" York: Henry Holt, 1908. . . 
rner Wolff is a diligent advocate of expressive methods. See The Expression of 
“rsonality, New York: Harper, 1943, and Diagrams of the Unconscious: Handwriting 
dnd. p. ersonality in Measurement, Experiment and Analysis, New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1945. 
q rcis Galton, “Psychometric Experiments,” Brain (1879), 2, 149-162. 
* 4. Brittain, “A Study in Imagination,” Ped. Sem. (1907), 14, 137-207. 
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nature of intellectual activity, inner psychological processes, and fantasy 
activities. Considerable training and experience are necessary before 
the test may be used effectively. 

The Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) consists of 30 pictures on 
cards, some of which are to be used with both sexes and others which 
are to be used with only one or the other. Ordinarily 20 pictures are 
used with the subject, a prescribed series of 10 at each of two settings. 
The second of these two series consists of pictures which are abstract 
and rather suggestive of fantasy. The instructions are to make up a 
story such as the picture might illustrate. Several manuals for detailed 
analysis and interpretation have appeared. 

Closely related to the TAT in form and procedure are the Four- 
Picture Story Test, the Symonds Picture Story Test, the Children's 
Apperception Test, and the Michigan Picture Test. The last three are 
particularly adapted for use with children and adolescents. 

Another useful test is the Make-a-Picture Story Test (MAPS). The 
materials consist of 21 cards and 67 cut-out figures. Each of the cards 
is a picture which provides a scene on which any of the cut-out figures 
may be placed. The figures are 19 males, 11 females, 12 children, 10 
members of minority groups, 2 animals, 2 figures of indeterminate 
sex, 6 legendary characters, and 5 figures with blank faces. While 
placing the figures on the scenes, the child tells the story which he 
is depicting. 

The Driscoll Play Kit, consisting of a miniature “house” and dolls, 
provides an opportunity to observe children’s play under such circum- 
stances as to reveal something of their attitudes toward their home 
situations, 

Another test that may be used, particularly with those who are not 
anxious to talk freely, is the Figure Drawing Test. The individual is 
given a sheet of paper and asked to draw a person. When the drawing 
is completed, he is given another sheet of paper and asked to draw a 
figure of the sex other than the one first drawn. The drawing may be 
interpreted as an expressive test, but it is also desirable to use a set of 
questions, suggested by Machover, for a post-drawing inquiry. 

The Horn-Hellersberg Test consists of a test blank containing 12 
rectangles, in each of which is an incomplete drawing. The subject i$ 
asked to make a picture in each of the rectangles in such a way as tO 
include the lines already there. There is a 13th rectangle which does 
not contain any lines and in which the subject is asked to draw any 
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pictures he wishes. After the drawings are completed, the examiner 
questions the subject about what he has drawn. The author provides 
a scheme for analysis of the results whereby the individual’s reality 
conceptions may be assessed. 

In recent years the word association method, previously mentioned, 
has had little use for diagnostic purposes and has been replaced by a 
technique somewhat similar, namely, the sentence completion pro- 
cedure. This method consists of giving the subject a list of incom- 
plete sentences which he is to finish in writing. With those who 
cannot read well or cannot spell adequately, the incomplete sentences 
may be read and the responses recorded by the examiner. There are 
two lists particularly suitable for use in the school situation, the 
Sentence Completions, for children, and the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentences Blank. The latter has one form for high school students 
and another for college students. 

The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study (P-F) consists of cartoon 
style drawings depicting scenes which would be frustrating to one 
of the pictured participants in the scenes. In each cartoon something 
is said by one of the characters and there is a space for writing in the 
comment of the other, the frustrated individual. Responses are con- 
sidered to be need-persistive, ego-defensive, or obstacle-dominated. The 
aggressive character of the responses is judged to be either extra- 
Punitive, intro-punitive, or impunitive. Rosenzweig reports test-retest 
reliabilities of .60 to 80. There is a form for children and one for 
adults, 

Some projective and expressive methods, such as clay modeling, 
Puppetry, finger painting, and doll play, may be incorporated within 
the procedures of play therapy, which is to be discussed later. 

The methods of interpreting projective and expressive methods are 
too varied and complicated to be discussed here, but the validity of 
inferences that may be derived from them, by whatever means of inter- 
Pretation, requires sober attention. Since these methods presume to 
Uncover the inner and most personal aspects of individuals’ lives, any 
"responsible interpretation may lead to serious consequences; 

First of all, we must always consider whether the projections and 
€xpressions obtained today would have been obtained yesterday or are 
ikely to be observed tomorrow. When interpreting the responses, we 
ed recall that they may not be words pw uda qiie. 

response to such a relatively unstructu s most 
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probable that stability would not be found, partly because of the oper- 
ation of factors irrelevant to the aspects of personality with which we 
are concerned. Common practice in projective testing has largely 
ignored this possibility. Binet, however, seems to have recognized the 
possibility of quotidian variability, for certain of his studies, which 
would now be called projective, were carried on for considerable 
periods of time before being evaluated. Furthermore, it is only by 
getting the subject to respond to a variety and sizable number of 
unstructured situations that we may distinguish the pervasive and 
fundamental from the ephemeral. It has been argued that funda- 
mental characteristics are not stable and that, therefore, the stability 
conception of reliability is inapplicable to projective test. It would 
seem, however, that characteristics which change so rapidly as to 
make the concept of reliability inapplicable are probably not too 
important. 

Whatever representativeness projective and expressive items of be- 
havior may have, they are primarily signs rather than samples of 
personality. Individual patterns of behavior are thought of as cor- 
related with personality aspects, and thus the relation of signs t 
their significates is the nub of the problem of interpretation, a prob- 
lem fraught with all the eccentricities of semantic relationships. Most 
accepted correlations between signs and significates are implicit rather 
than explicit, for the task of determining such relationships explicitly 
is a complicated one. 

Univocal signs are virtually nonexistent in our language, yet in 
dreams and projective analysis such univocality has often been as 
sumed. Nevertheless, it is most probable that projective signs have 
more than one meaning. Furthermore, how shall we interpret idio- 
syncratic responses, or even know when a response is idiosyncratic? 
We certainly recognize idiom in language and are aware of the ex- 
istence of meanings which are uscful for intrafamily communication 
only. How can we know whether or not a response has a private 
meaning for an individual? 

Foulds? has stated that some tests call forth responses acceptable 
to the psychologist, others acceptable at the public reputation level, 
and still others at the desired covert personality level. It seems rea 
sonable to suppose that a particular test might call forth different levels 


8 Graham Foulds, “The Importance of an Agreed Subjective Criterion in the Interpreta” 
tion of Certain Questionnaires and Projection Tests," J. Personality, (1948), 17, 221-231. 
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with different persons. Much use of projective methods has been 
with markedly pathological individuals and it has usually been as- 
sumed that signs significant for such persons are similarly significant 
at all other levels of adjustment. That this may not be the case has 
been shown by Wittenborn.’ The question of sign validity is indeed 
intricate. 

It is amazing how easily the specter of the psychologist's fallacy is 
repressed among psychodiagnosticians. The influence of a theoretical 
framework upon interpretation is difficult to avoid, and it is even 
more difficult to prevent the interpreter from using the test protocols 
as an unstructured field for his own projections. Weingarten M Has 
shown that an individual's judgment of the problems of others de- 
pends upon his own adjustment so that he sees more problems in 
those areas in which he is most insecure. 

Findings of projective rests must be correlated with all other in- 
formation about the individual, particularly the personal history, if 
the grossest errors are to be avoided. Blind diagnosis may be a suit- 
able procedure for use in validation studies, but is not justified in 
Practical work, at least at present. Great decisions should never rest 
upon projective interpretations alone any more than they should rest 
upon any other isolated test result. Such decisions are difficult enough 
When all available information is at hand. Projective findings doubt- 
less have great utility in suggesting hypotheses based upon possibili- 
ties that otherwise might not be suspected. 


SUMMARY 


Many aspects of individuals may be assessed by means of tests and the 
counselor should use tests whenever needed information may best be 
obtained in this manner. Care must be exercised in choosing tests, 
Owever, for, if improperly chosen, they may seem to justify markedly 
*rroneous conclusions. The possible contribution of the best test may 
€ vitiated by fallacious interpretation. In the final analysis, it is the 
Psychological sophistication of the one who gives and interprets tests 
that determines what they will contribute to diagnosis and prediction. 


PJ. R. Wittenborn, “Level of Mental Health as a Factor in the Implications of Rorschach 


Scores.” 
s]. schol. (1950), 14, 469-472. — " 
79 Erica owed wa de Perception in Clinical Judgment,” J. Per- 


“onality (1949), 17, 369-406. 
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Introduction 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


— have been trying to improve the behavior of other in- 
dividuals for no one knows how long. Early attempts to change 
behavior in a favorable direction were not thought of in terms of 
altering adjustment; they were viewed as efforts to correct the way- 
Ward, break the will of the obstinate, instruct the foolish, and purify 
the demon-possessed. Sorcery and exorcism, mingled with threats and 
Persuasion, were the principal methods in ancient times, though David 
employed music as an empirical treatment for King Saul. When, at 
Various times in the course of ancient and medieval history, physi- 
ological factors were accepted as causal, purgatives and strange means 
of shifting the controlling body humors were tried. 

Not all ancient methods designed to improve behavior have been 
discarded by modern man. True, sorcery and associated magic, in their 
Primitive forms, have been abandoned in the civilized world, but the 
Sorcery of quacks is still flourishing. It is probable that these quack 
methods prosper because they enable the individual to avoid facing 
himself and the need to take a hand in self-reconstruction. 


Persuasion and Threat 


The oldest and undoubtedly most reliable of ancient methods, per- 
Suasion and threat, are still widely used means of changing behavior, 
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We cannot say that they are ineffective; each of us has responded to 
them. We do know, however, that there are many kinds of behavior 
which cannot be altered by even the most rigorous application of these 
methods. Today we have counselors and psychotherapists because 
better methods have been discovered. 

Persuasion consists of calling attention to presumably neglected 
possible benefits of a course of action and of dramatizing, glorifying, 
and generally enhancing the desired behavior outcome. The benefits 
may be intrinsic, as when a boy is persuaded to practice his horn 
playing so that he may play in the high school band, or be extrinsic, 
as when he is induced to practice by the promise of a motor scooter. 
It is seldom that benefits are wholly intrinsic; there are social as well 
as artistic rewards accruing to the boy who plays in the band. To say 
that persuasion succeeds is simply to say that man is motivated and 
that we can make one set of goals more attractive than another. When 
a man cannot be persuaded to do that which seems manifestly ad- 
vantageous to him, it is probable that the obvious goal is in conflict 
with unconscious motives. Persuasion also may fail because limited 
capacity prevents accomplishment of the desired action. 

The principal task of education, and certainly the most difficult one, 
is to awaken or create interests, 
that may be related to already 
whether intrinsic motivation can 
motivation will also be needed. 

Propaganda in its current, 


chiefly by providing new meld 
existing desires. It is questionable 
be completely adequate; extraneous 


but not original, meaning is designed to 
appeal to strong motives that require immediate satisfaction, namely 
the reduction of emotional tension. Propaganda endeavors to control 
people by making them “think with the emotions.” 

Threats are the ready resource of parents, 
general. Whenever threats are effective we have an illustration of how 
man does what is necessary to avoid punishment or deprivation. They 


may be ineffective, however, in the same kinds of psychological situa- 
tions in which persuasion fails, 


teachers, and society 19 


1 Aristotle said that there were three steps in effecting persuasion, knowledge of the 
personal characteristics of the speaker, use of procedures which stir the emotions, 2? 
persuasive arguments. To use these means one must be able to reason logically, under 
stand human character, and understand the emotions, Rhetorica, Book 1. See W. 


Ross (ed.), The Works of Aristotle, (Translated into English) Oxford: Clarendon Press 
1924, Vol. XI. 
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Suggestion 


Closely related to persuasion and threats is suggestion. By suggestion 
we may mean decorous persuasion or we may mean indirect efforts 
to impart an idea or give advice. This is usually accomplished by 
dwelling upon associated action rather than upon the specifically de- 
sired action, in the hope that the latter will follow as a conditioned 
response—"the power of suggestion." 

Aristotle said in this connection “It is not true . . . that the personal 
goodness revealed by the speaker contributes nothing to his power of 
persuasion; on the contrary, his character may almost be called the 
most effective means of persuasion he possesses." * 

Whatever values persuasion, threats, and suggestion may have, they 
are no longer the generally recommended procedures for the coun- 
selor or psychotherapist. After all, individuals who come or are 
brought to the counselor are those with whom these methods have 
been tried and found ineffective. The counselor is effective, to what- 
Ever extent he may be, because present methods recognize that ad- 
justive failure is seldom, if ever, exclusively a consequence of 
inadequate conscious motivation. Today we recognize that maladjust- 
ment may result from environmental influences that have been defi- 
cient in providing opportunities for acquiring suitable habits, from 
€nvironmental influences that present unusually trying and difficult 
Problems, from deficiencies in abilities, with attendant attitudes and 
feelings, and from combinations of these factors. Individuals may be 
helped by the counselor just because of his understanding that people 
do not always follow the most desirable course of behavior. 


THERAPY AND ETIOLOGY 


Ordinarily we may say that treatment, corrective measures, or therapy 
must be appropriate to our understanding of what causes the present 
adjustment to be inadequate. However, alleviation of a disorder or 
disability does not always rest upon knowledge of its cause; the treat- 
ment may be empirical. By some accident it may be discovered that 
à remedy is effective. By chance the Jesuits found that chewing the 
cinchona bark was a cure for malaria. The essential element of this 


2 Ibid, 
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bark continued to serve as an excellent remedy, or at least palliative, 
even after Ross discovered that it was not mal air but a protozoan 
parasite carried by the anopheles mosquito that was responsible for 
the fever. 

For a number of reasons, it is more desirable to have a rational 
treatment than an empirical one. In the first place, an empirical remedy 
may turn out to have only temporary value. Furthermore, when the 
etiology is understood it is often possible to prevent the onset of the 
undesirable state. Knowledge of the role of the mosquito in malarial 
areas led to the draining of swamps and relatively effective control 
of the disease. Knowledge of the cause tells us where to look for the 
cure. When we know that there is a tubercle bacillus we may start 
a search for a suitable antibiotic. Finally, the more we know about 
etiology the less likely we are to misapply a remedy because of a 
superficial resemblance of symptoms to a condition for which the 
remedy is effective. 

The use of suggestion in the treatment of hysterical paralyses and 
anaesthesias was discovered more or less accidentally and, when used, 
constituted a sort of empirical psychological treatment. We now see 
that this treatment was not a treatment at all but only a means of 
causing a particular symptom to disappear, soon to be replaced by 
another. Threats and fear used to put an end to undesirable behavior 
are effective in the same way; the fundamental difficulty is not solved 
and the undesirable behavior is replaced by other behavior which may 
be even more undesirable or damaging. In fact, superficial treatment 
is not only relatively ineffective but ma 
personality development, a 
already in existence. 

Though the therapeutic methods we 
edge of etiology, 


y be positively harmful to 
Sgravating and complicating the condition 


use must rest upon our knowl- 
if only in a very general way, it is probable that no 
current psychological treatment is entirely rational, Even the alleged 
rationale with which certain measures arc 


now supported may turn 
out to be incorrect; the therapy may * 


"work" for a reason other than 
the one given. Definitive research in therapy is difficult, but it is only 
through continued efforts that we can expect to mak 
may be that more efficient methods will be developed 
lems now seemingly beyond the reach of our present 
succumb to a yet-to-be discovered approach. 


e progress. It 
and that prob- 
procedures will 
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PREVENTING MALADJUSTMENT 


Seeing how maladjustment comes about enables us to see how 
some of it may be prevented. Psychological methods, particularly 
counseling, are thus used to anticipate and forestall inadequate ad- 
justment. Such counseling has been especially effective in regard to 
vocational choice. 


ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 


The adjustment of school-age youth may be improved by altering 
his environment, by working with him directly, or by both. His- 
torically, attempts to improve adjustment have emphasized either 
environmental modification or direct attacks upon the self-organization 
of the client. If the counselor, or anyone else, for that matter, relies 
exclusively on environmental modification, he will be faced with the 
fact that modification of the environment is often: beyond his power. 
Furthermore, mitigating a stress situation may delay the development 
of self-reliance in the face of difficulties. On the other hand, leaving 
a youngster to work out a solution for all the problems he may face 
runs counter to all that we believe about making learning tasks and 
the whole environment conducive to growth. To expect a slow learner 
to adjust to a curriculum which is useless to him and beyond his 
Capacity is ridiculous. There is no simple way of deciding whether 
environmental modification should be undertaken or whether our 
efforts should be confined to working directly with the client. With 
school age children it is probable that both approaches must be used. 

€ extent to which the environment should be altered must be 
determined by the counselor’s best judgment of the child’s potential- 
ity for future development and of the effect such alteration will have 
9n future personality development. With older youth these matters 
Should be worked out in the counseling interviews. 

In some cases we may be powerless to bring about any change in an 
exceedingly faulty environment, and in no case can we change an 
Environment that is past; whatever is done will have to be done with 
the individual himself. Situations like this give renewed impetus to 
Our efforts to prevent such insuperable conditions from occurring in 
the lives of the next generation. 


he general intelligence of the individual is a limiting condition for 
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effective work with a child. The lower the intelligence the greater 
the limitation upon what can be taught and the degree of insight that 
can be achieved. With those of low intelligence we must rely upon 
rote learning rather than generalization. Of course, ability to profit 
from therapy may be limited by factors other than low intelligence, 


such as residues of traumatic experiences which make self-acceptance 
well nigh impossible. 


The Environmental Approach 


The first corrective measures which we shall consider are those which 
seek to alter the child’s community, home, and school. 


THE COMMUNITY 


The counselor is not likely to seek to alter the community in be- 
half of one particular child, but in any community he will join with 
those who seek to make conditions more conducive to the healthy 
development of youth. The psychologist in the school is often in a 
better position than anyone else to show how certain community in- 
fluences contribute to maladjustment and how the institutions of our 
society may be made more serviceable to young people. It should go 
without saying that such advice must be tactfully given. 


Camping 


It is possible to effect a temporary alteration of a child's community 
by sending him to a summer camp where he may benefit by learning 
new skills which will help him improve his status with his peer group- 
While in camp the disturbed youngster has freedom from tensions 
arising from unfavorable home situations, and may be helped by es 
tablishing a healthy relationship with adults other than his parents. 


Correctional Institutions 


Occasionally juvenile behavior becomes so unacceptable socially that 
it is characterized as delinquency. In such a case, removal of the youth 
to a "correctional" institution may be thought necessary, a step that 
follows a decision of the court and its officers. Some courts may wel- 
come the psychologist's report on the findings of any study he may 
have made of the youngster prior to his entanglement with the law- 
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Unless required by the court to do so, the counselor should not give 
information obtained in confidence without the youth’s privately given 
permission. The psychologist’s role, when he gives information should 
be to aid the court in deciding what is in the best interests of the 
youth and of the community He should be willing to make inter- 
pretations of factual matters, but should be rigorous in separating fact 
from inference and opinion. The need for separating fact from opinion 
is always important, but it is especially important in the giving of 
formal testimony in court. Failure to make the distinction under these 
circumstances will not only be harmful to the case in question, but 
will also discredit the psychologist’s scientific training. 

Confidential information may be withheld from the court only when 
the information has been obtained as a privileged communication, as 
when an attorney receives information from his client. Ordinarily the 
principle of privileged communication applies only to attorneys, but 
it may apply to others if there has been a special legislative enactment. 
In a few states, psychologists who engage in private practice must be 
licensed, and when so licensed, they have the right of privileged 
communication. 


THE HOME 


Removal from the Home 


The most drastic means of altering a child’s home environment is 
to remove him from it. While the major responsibility for such a 
Measure will not fall to him, the school psychologist or counselor 
should be in a position to make recommendations for or against re- 
Moval from the home on the basis of his knowledge of the child. 

Perhaps the best summary of the factors to be considered is that of 

Ogersi Removal from the home is advisable if (a) the behavior 
difficulties are serious, definitely associated with, and probably caused 
by parental management or lack of it, (b) the child has little affection 
or his parents, feels emotionally insecure in the home, is rejected by 
One or both parents, has little loyalty for the family group, is the 


erience with the issue of privileged com- 


3 p, "m 
7 eX] 
nr an account of one psythologis s CaP chologists and Legality: A Case Report," 


Munication, see Edward J. Shoben, Jr, “Psy 
fot Psychol, (1950), 5, 496-198. 

"arl R. Rogers, The Clinical Treatment o. 
Mifflin, 1939, pp. 165-168. 


f the Problem Child, Boston: Houghton 
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victim of unwholesome parental affection, or has emotional conflict 
resulting from parental attitudes, (c) parental attitudes cannot be 
changed, and (d) the child’s characteristics are such that he can be 
placed in a foster home with favorable chances of adjustment. The 
psychologist should be of material assistance to workers from social 
agencies in assessing the child with respect to these criteria. 

When it seems desirable to remove a child from his home, or when 
the child’s difficulties arise largely from the fact that he has been 
abandoned by his parents, the next question is what to do with him. 
In general, the choice seems to lie between foster home placement and 
institutional placement. 

It seems that there have never been enough foster homes to meet 
the need, and in times of housing shortage the number of foster homes 
available is especially small. If placement agencies are at all careful 
in choosing suitable homes, the supply is further restricted. For the 
child for whom placement is considered because he is a behavior 
problem, the welcoming foster home is rarer still. 

The foster home is usually thought of as being superior to the 
institution, for in the home we have the more natural social arrange- 
ment wherein parents care for the child as an individual. There have 
been a few studies relative to the effectiveness of foster home place- 
ment. Feinberg” used the Stanford Achievement Tests to compare 
maladjusted children who were in foster homes with those in insti- 
tutions. He concludes that “with the exception of arithmetic reason- 
ing the foster home children achieved on a higher level in all subjects 
when compared with the institutional malad 
that the foster home child is younger.” Layman ® has studied the 
effectiveness of foster home placement in overcoming behavior and 
personality difficulties and reports that greater improvement was shown 
with younger children than with older children of the same back- 
ground, and least improvement was shown with older children of 
highly unstable family background. In fact, it is the general opinion 


among social workers that foster home placement is best for the 
younger child. 


justed despite the fact 


Usually when one thinks of an institution one thinks of the kind 


5 Henry Feinberg, “Achievement of a Group of Children in F. ealed 
by the Stanford Achievement Test,” a o aa 


T. gen. Psychol. (1949), 75 293-303, 
a S m DD i POH 7 Be 
T e i ‘A Clinical Study of Children under Foster Care,” J. Psychol. (1940), 
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of place anathematized by Dickens. Harshly providing for only the 
barest essentials of life, older institutions established a reputation that 
has been hard to live down. Newer viewpoints have been taken over 
in many present-day child care institutions with the result that all 
activities are carried on with mental health considerations uppermost. 
Unfortunately, most institutions are overcrowded, and the better ones, 
like foster homes, are in especially short supply. 

There are various kinds of children and various circumstances where 
the institution is probably better than the foster home. It is rather 
generally agreed that institutional care is best for the adolescent, who 
Normally is concerned with emancipation from home control. Modern 
institutions of the cottage type provide opportunity for a sort of club 
life which the adolescent youngster enjoys. Institutional placement is 
usually necessary for those children who are so seriously disturbed 
that no foster home will keep them. Howard has suggested that the 
neurotic child may fail in foster homes because of inner conflict about 
his antagonism to his own family, with attendant feelings of guilt. 
Children who are rejected and who have difficulty in accepting this 
rejection may, he claims, be especially difficult to fit into foster homes. 
Aside from the seriously disturbed child who is hard to place, we have 
those who may not be so seriously disturbed but who are mentally 
retarded, though not feeble-minded. Foster parents who accept such 
children may soon become troubled by the child's poor progress in a 
regular classroom or by the necessity for placing such a child in a 
Special room adapted for the mentally retarded. Sometimes institu- 
tional placement is to be preferred to foster home placement, since it 
Permits keeping several siblings together. Finally, institutional place- 
ment may be but a temporary step toward ultimate foster home 
Placement. Foster home placement should be an integral part of the 
Program of every institution. 

New facilities for the care of disturbed children are currently recom- 
mended. Gula * recommends study and treatment homes for the child 
Who is seriously disturbed, whose symptoms cannot be tolerated by a 
foster family, or whose symptoms need professional observation and 


7 Martin Gula, “Study and Treatment Homes for Troubled Children,” Proc. nat. Conf. 
Soc. Wh. (1947), 33-343, Gula describes the practices of the Evanston Receiving Home of 
the Illinois Children's Home and Aid Society. 

In October, 1952, ground was broken in Chicago for the William Healy Residential 
School, which is to be a facility of the Illinois Bureau of Juvenile Research. 
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treatment. There is a need for small cottage-type institutions and for 
professional foster homes for pre-adolescents who can make a school 
and community adjustment but not an ordinary foster home adjust- 
ment. 

Removal from the home may be desirable when the child is feeble- 
minded, in which case institutional placement is required. 

In some few cases, parents may reject and virtually abandon feeble- 
minded children, who then become a public charge and must be 
placed in an institution by action of a court. There are other cases 
where the parents are willing to care for the child, but are also will- 
ing to accept institutional placement voluntarily. In many instances 
the parents vigorously resist such placement, possibly out of compas- 
sion for the child and fear that he will not be well cared for, or out 
of the belief that by failing to care for the child in their home they 
will be judged as having shirked their responsibility. Some parents 
who have placed a child in an institution will later remove him be- 
cause “he was in there three years and it didn’t do him any good.” 

The psychologist may, if qualified under the laws of his state, aid 
in the commitment of feeble-minded persons. The school counselor’s 
principal concern will be to recommend to parents that their child be 
so placed. By no means all feeble-minded children need to be institu- 
tionalized. Perhaps the best criteria to guide one’s judgment in the 
matter are those suggested by Louttit. They are as follows: 


Institutionalization should be recommended: 


1. For idiots and low-grade imbeciles when the family is unable or un- 


willing to care for them, or when there is no family. 

For all grades of feeble-minded when definite anti-social habits are 

present, and when the persons present a menace to other people. Such 

individuals should be committed to state schools for the feeble-minded 
rather than to jails or prisons, 

3. For the higher-grade feeble-minded when the community does not 
provide adequate training and Supervisory facilities. Institutionaliza- 
tion for these people should be for a period sufficient for training and 
should be terminated only on the definite demonstration that the pet 
son involved can adapt to the social lif 
Even then, his life should be officially supervised, 

4. For girls of higher-grade ability, at least temporary custodial institu 

tionalization is probably more nei 


: cessary than for boys. 
5. For either (1), (2), or (4) in this list, private residential schools 


2. 


€ of a particular community: 
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should be recommended if those responsible for the patient can afford 
to send him. 


Institutionalization should not be recommended, or should be only ten- 

tatively recommended: 

1. For children of any grade whose parents are willing and financially 
able to care for them by providing sufficient private training and super- 
vision. 

2. For younger children who have not had an opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing whether or not they can adjust. This is true only if satisfactory 
training and supervisory facilities are available in the community. 

3. For any child, even though he has a definitely inferior performance 
level, who is satisfactorily adjusting to the community in which he 
lives and gives promise of continuing to do soS « 


The terms “idiot” and “imbecile” have been discarded in the most 
recent edition of the American Psychiatric Association’s classification 
of mental disorders. These terms have been replaced by “severe mental 
deficiency.” Those formerly classified as morons are to be known as 
“having moderate mental deficiency." ? 


Modifying the Home 


Removal from the home is a drastic measure which is seldom neces- 
sary, but modification of the home environment is often a very desir- 
able procedure. Even parents whose homes are considered good by 
all members of the community often contribute to the maladjustment 
of their children or hamper them in their decisions relative to the 
future. Parents such as these interfere with the wholesome develop- 
ment of their children quite unwittingly. In some cases of maladjust- 
ment where the focus of the problem is in the school, the parents’ 
reaction to the child's school difficulty only aggravates the situation. 

Any attempt to modify the child’s home environment must have 
the Parents’ cooperation. Sometimes parents will consult the counselor 
because they believe that their own behavior must be at least partially 
responsible for the child's difficulty. More often the parents will re- 


main on the defensive and refuse to consider the possibility that they 
— ——. 
sig, M. Louttit, Clinical Psychology, rev. ed., New York: Harper, 1947, p. 230. Quoted 
by Permission. 2 b 
Sce Committee on Nomenclature and Statistics of the American Psychiatric Association, 
Mental Disorders, Washington: American Psychiatric Association Mental Hospital Service, 
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may be at fault. Another portion of the parent population in any 
school district will be indifferent to the school, unconcerned about the 
child's school difficulties because they do not think education is im- 
portant, and generally uncooperative. Modification of the home is not 
likely to be possible in all the cases where it seems urgently necessary. 

Rejection of the child by one or both parents, favoritism, sibling 
rivalry, and faulty methods of management are the most frequent 
characteristics of the faulty parent-child relationship. Rejection may 
be directly manifested or may be submerged under a blanket of over- 
protection. Over-protection may also result from parents' efforts at 
self-realization and may turn into domination as the child grows older. 
It is surprising how often evidences of sibling rivalry are unrecog- 
nized, even by those parents whose book knowledge of child rearing 
is better than average. “Maintain respect” seems to be the watchword 
in many homes. One of the Ten Commandments is to honor one’s 
father and mother; most parents seem to fear most of all that their 
children will not honor them. Not being willing to depend upon the 
effects of a steadfast affection and acceptance, they seek to ensure be- 
ing honored by “demanding” respect. Mothers and fathers are often 
at variance as to how children should be managed, and even when 
they do agree, they may be inconsistent. 

When working with parents, 
the problem their child presents 
lems. Some of these problems 
variety of popular literature in 
columns, women’s magazines, 


one is likely to be preoccupied with 
and forget that parents too have prob- 
are almost forced upon them by the 
the field of child rearing. Newspaper 
and occasionally radio and television 
programs are full of suggestions on how children should be brought 
up. Many of these suggestions are sound, but the advice is given piece- 
meal and there is seldom an opportunity for the parents to get a 
well-rounded view of basic principles. Lacking a basic understanding, 
the parents are often bewildered by what appears to be, and occa- 
sionally is, conflicting advice. They are also in doubt about the correct 
application of what they learn from various sources. Then too, some 
parents feel that children must be brought up in the same way that 
they, the parents, were, a Point of view that conflicts with current 
advice at many points. Parents who have themselves been the victim 
of parental partiality, rejection, or other mismanagement often need 
to work through the residues of this experience before they can deal 
reasonably with their own children. Parents who seek to erase their 


D 
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own feelings of socio-economic inadequacy through their child’s voca- 
tional success present another kind of problem to which the counselor 
must be attentive. 

The most effective way to work with those parents who are will- 
ing to cooperate in solving their child’s problems is through the estab- 
lishment of a counseling relationship. The nature of counseling 
relationships and proper methods of establishing and using them will 
be discussed later. 

In spite of the great amount of material that is written on the 
various phases of child rearing, it may still be necessary for the coun- 
selor to provide parents with information. When answering specific 
questions in the counseling situation, one must always consider 
whether it is really information that the parents want or merely an 
opportunity to argue a point about which they have already read. 
One should remember that most parents who really want factual 
information can, through public libraries, inform themselves. They 
may, however, want the counselor's recommendation of authoritative 
materials. For this reason, it is wise to have on hand some reading 
materials to which parents may be referred when the occasion arises. 

Inasmuch as parenthood is the major life activity for which most 
people have the least preparation, the counselor will find it worth- 
While to organize and conduct parent study groups. Such groups are 
especially useful for the parents of pre-school children, since at this 
time mothers and fathers can be helped to prepare their children for 
school entrance. Of course, parents need information about child 
but the school counselor is not likely to have the 


rearing very early, 
e their children are old enough 


Opportunity to work with parents befor 


to be looking toward school entrance. 
In the final analysis, the effectiveness of any and all means for 


modifying the child's home environment depends upon the parents" 
desire to change it. If their present attitudes and practices are per- 
sonally useful to them as defense mechanisms, a change will be brought 
about only if the need for defense is removed. As we shall see later, 
there may be limitations upon the individual's ability to profit from 
Counseling and one of the limiting conditions may be learning ability. 
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THE SCHOOL 
The Problems 


There are many ways in which the school or the child’s placement 
in it may contribute to, or even be, the major source of his adjustment 
problems. To say that the school may be responsible for a child’s 
maladjustment is neither a criticism of efforts of public schools to 
improve, nor a failure to recognize that the school which affords 
psychological counseling may be the one least likely to cause malad- 
justment. There can be little question but that schools today are 
better than those of a generation ago, but public education faces an 
extremely difficult task in trying to meet the needs of all the children 
it must serve. 

The tasks which the school is called upon to perform are as diffi- 
cult as any which challenge human ingenuity, 
education is not sufficiently great to give teach 
reward or, what may be even more important, 
esteem. Under these circumstances it is diffic 
students to enter teaching and good teachers t 
not be surprising that, even in the better sch 
teachers who, if they do not actually contribu 
ment, do nothing to relieve it. Finally, 
educators that the school curriculum is 
it is also recognized that changes in the 
support. Radical changes cannot be mad 
when irresponsible criticism is rampant. 

The nature of the teacher-pupil relationship is the most crucial 
aspect of the school. Too often the only way a teacher is able to main- 


tain a semblance of order is through adherence to an authoritarian 
attitude. Such an attitude is likely to foster rebellion, 


those children who suffer from this attitude in their hi 
though it may be to accomplish 
chaos without being dictatorial. 
Many teachers find it hard to vie 
dominant attitude is punitive. Rathe 
reason for undesirable behavior, 
be punished so as to maintain or 
In spite of all that has been sai 


yet public interest in 
ers adequate financial 
adequate respect and 
ult to persuade good 
o stay in it. It should 
ool systems, there are 
te to pupil maladjust- 
there is little question, among 
inadequate in many ways, but 
school must haye community 
e rapidly, particularly in times 


particularly in 
omes. Difficult 
» it is possible to avoid anarchy and 


w misbehavior objectively; their 
r than being concerned with the 
they are concerned with how it can 
der and "respect" for the teacher. 

d in educational circles about individ- 
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ual differences, it is still easier for some teachers to believe that the 
child who does poor work is deliberately trying to frustrate the teacher. 
While it is true that most of us never work toward our goals as dili- 
gently and persistently as we originally intended, and that children 
may need some extraneous incentive if they are to do their best, it 
does not follow that failure to achieve is due entirely to lack of effort. 
It happens too often that the child who cannot excel consequently 
loses the respect of his teacher. The teacher must learn to accept and 
respect children for what they are. 

On the assumption that failure to learn is a result of lack of effort, 
teachers may fail to consider other possible causes for educational 
retardation. Proper diagnosis of retardation is postponed and, as a 
result, nothing is done to correct remediable factors which might have 
been discovered. Many children of better than average intelligence 
have dropped out of school as failures as soon as the law allowed, 
simply because the nature of their learning difficulty was not dis- 
covered, 


Altering the School Environment 


Alteration of the school environment may, on rare occasion, be 
accomplished by changing a child from one school to another. Usu- 
ally this will be possible only in a city in which there are a number 
of schools. Ordinarily a child is required to attend the elementary 
or high school which is in his school district, but the administrative 
head of the school may make an exception if there seems to be a good 
reason for it. It sometimes happens that a teacher has, with some 
justification, become so deeply prejudiced against a youngster that any 
efforts to work with this youngster directly, through counseling, are 
almost certain to be undone by the teacher's attitude and behavior. 
In some cases, also with reasonable justification, there is present a 
Constant pressure from peers that makes rehabilitation of the individ- 
ual very difficult. In such situations it is very tempting to urge that 
the youngster be transferred to another school "so that he may get a 
fresh start.” 

Undoubtedly there are occasions where such action is justified, but 
in general such transfers should be recommended only as a last resort 
in the most severe cases. In the first place, it is difficult to keep a 
Youngster's reputation from following him from one school to an- 
other, Secondly, it is rare that the attitude of teachers and peers is the 
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major causal factor, or that these attitudes, where they do exist, cannot 
be changed. Finally, one must consider the state of affairs that will 
exist if a transfer from one school to another does not prove helpful. 
One cannot keep on moving the child from one school to another 
indefinitely, and if many transfers were possible, frequent moves would 
only lead the youth to believe that he can always run away from his 
difficulties. We should recommend school transfer only if there exist 
unreasonable school pressures which seem to be almost exclusively 
responsible for the adjustive difficulty. 

Special class placement is an excellent way of facilitating adjustment 
for some children. Such placement is only possible, however, where 
special education programs are in effect, and as yet only a relatively 
small proportion of our schools have such facilities, 

Children who show severe educational retardation and possibly 
associated behavior disturbances because the work of the school is too 
difficult for them may be helped by suitable special class placement. 
The need for such placement will become apparent as a result of the 
psychologist’s diagnostic study, and when it does appear necessary, it 
will be the psychologist's responsibility to make the appropriate 
recommendation. 

The mentally retarded child who is not so dull as to be ultimately 
classifiable as feeble-minded but who is too dull to make progress in 
a regular room is usually referred to as an educable mentally retarded 
child. Where special rooms are provided for these children, school 
maladjustment may be alleviated or prevented by early placement. 
The educational program of such a room is designed to give in- 
struction in those things which the brighter child will learn inci- 
dentally, to move at a rate at which the child can tr 
of direct experience and drill, and to include onl 
knowledge and skill which the youngster will need and can use in 
his later life as an unskilled or, at best, semi-skilled laborer, 

Children whose degree of mental retardation is so great that they 
cannot profit from the program for the educable mentally handicapped 
present a special problem to educators. In numerous states, these chil- 
dren cannot be excluded from school on grounds of severe mental 
retardation unless they are committed to an institution for the feeble- 
minded. Not only do school laws require that children must attend 
school until they are of a certain age, but courts often hold that all 
children must be given an education. However, Pennsylvania, Cali- 


avel, to make use 
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fornia, and Illinois have legislaton which permits the establishment 
of centers for the trainable mentally retarded. These are children whose 
mental retardation is too great to permit their inclusion in a program 
for the edzcable mentally handicapped, but whose intellectual ability 
is sufficient for them to profit from training in self-care. Children not 
considered educable or trainable, on the basis of individual psycho- 
logical examination, may be excluded from school. Needless to say, 
comprehensive provision for the mentally handicapped is not to be 
found in many states, and the school psychologist who can recom- 
mend alleviation of maladjustment resulting from mental retardation 
by use of such special provisions is indeed fortunate. 

In contrast to the needs of the mentally retarded are the needs of 
children with superior intellectual ability. These children do not 
attract as much attention because their deviation is not so painful to 
the teacher. Children are more likely to be referred to the counselor 
because they are doing poor work than because they are doing good 
work. Sometimes the gifted do only mediocre work, but if the teacher 
does not have, or ignores, test results, no adjustment problem will be 
suspected. . . 

Special class placement is a means of meeting the needs of the gifted 
child, that is, those children whose ability places them in the top one 
Or two percent of the population. However, classes of this sort are 
even rarer than are other kinds of special classes. It is only in larger 
Cities that there are enough gifted children to make the procedure 
feasible. 

Children whose mod 


also need special educational provi 
cally ee the blind, the partially sighted, the deaf, and the 


A i 
hard of hearing are to be found in some schools. The counselor's 
responsibility with regard to children having any of the pus rem 
tioned handicaps is to determine intellectual ability and make educa- 


tional recommendations. 


When special cl Jacement is not av 
pecial class pla t € 
the only thing the counselor can do is to help the teacher do his best 


in the face of a bad situation. The plain fact is that not too udi e 
be done, if for no other reason than that the teacher does not have 
time for the special attention required by these pepe hiat 
There are other ways of altering the school so as to. E P is 
adjustment, One of these is enrichment of the curriculum, a P. 


e of adjustment is altered by physical disability 
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cedure that is necessary if bright pupils are to achieve their optimum. 
While some degree of enrichment is recommended for all superior 
pupils, it is especially desirable for the highly gifted. It seems to be 
the only manner of helping these children that can be used in smaller 
communities and in rural areas. The counselor obviously cannot en- 
rich a school program by fiat, but he can instigate trends in this 
direction and give assistance. 

Supplementary instruction is another means of altering the school 
environment. One such kind of supplementary instruction is that given 
by the speech correctionist. The counselor and the speech correctionist 
will need to work closely together since many speech defects have 
associated problems of personal adjustment. Many schools employ a 
remedial reading specialist to help those youngsters who, for one rea- 
son or another, are severely retarded in reading. Severe reading dis- 
ability may be responsible for general social maladjustment, and vice 
versa. It is therefore necessary for the counselor and the reading special- 
ist also to work together cooperatively. Severe spelling disability is 
often handled by the reading specialist. As yet too little attention has 
been given to the use of the specialist for cases of severe arithmetic 
disability, probably because such disability is not so obviously in- 
capacitating. 

The child's placement in the school may be changed by acceleration 
or retention. The counselor may be asked whether or not a bright 
child should skip a grade. Of course it must first be established that 
the child is genuinely bright. Once this has been determined, the 
advisability of acceleration will depend, in part, upon the child's social 
development. The well adjusted child may readily fit into an older 
peer group, but the child whose social adjustment has not been good 
made be made to feel even more inadequate by a “double promotion." 
Then too, physical size and motor development play a part in child- 
hood adjustment and must be taken into account. In short, all aspects 
of a child's development must be considered and an attempt made to 
estimate the probable effect acceleration will have. 

For high school youth some degree of acceleration may be arranged 
with relative ease by allowing the youth to take extra subjects each 
year. Early graduation for the gifted seems to be a definite advantage 
to them in that it enables them to enter upon in good time the exten- 
sive professional training most of them will choose. There is evidence 
that early graduation is not generally disadvantageous to subsequent ad- 
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justment, and society gains from the lengthened professional careers 
of such individuals. 

On occasion, the psychologist may be asked to determine whether 
or not a child who has been doing poor work shall be retained in the 
grade. The reasons for the poor work must first be considered. If a 
child has been absent much of the year because of illness, retention 
in the grade may be the only practical solution. If, however, the child 
is doing poor work because of low ability, it is probable that a second 
running of the course will not lead to much improvement, especially 
if the methods of instruction are not changed. But here one must 
consider what will happen if the child is not retained. It is very pos- 
sible that the teacher in the next grade will only add to his frustration 
and produce a situation worse than will result from retention. The 
problem of what to do with the dull child involves the whole school 
program and cannot be solved by a counselor. One of the chief argu- 
ments for non-promotion in certain cases is that it is a spur to the 
dilatory. The teacher may want to know if he should retain the child 
so that "he'll realize that he must get down to work.” It is possible 
that some children are spurred by this threat, but certainly there are 
better ways of motivating pupils. If the child has ability but does not 
use it, there is good reason to suspect that some adjustment problem, 
Possibly not related to the school, is responsible. The counselor may 
be able to alleviate the child’s tension or alter his attitude, but prob- 
ably not in time to satisfy the teacher that promotion is justified. In 
all of the forms which the problem of retention as opposed to pro- 
Motion may take, the counsclor's utmost tact will be required. It will 
be necessary for him to weigh outcomes and possibilities and to reach 
the best decision possible. He will have impressed upon him the 
urgency of helping teachers prevent the problem from arising. 

Let us now consider ways in which teachers and the school cur- 
riculum may be changed. Changing a teacher so that his relationships 
with his pupils will be more conducive to adequate adjustment may 
often be desirable, but the achievement of this end may well be damag- 
ing to all of the counselor’s relationships with his teacher colleagues. 
The counselor who is disdainful of the teacher whose practices he 
finds undesirable is not likely to make much progress in bringing 
about an alteration, nor will the counselor who ignores the teacher's 
Viewpoint have much success in advancing his own. Finally, the 
counselor must consider the possibility that a teacher may resent, per- 
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haps unconsciously, the fact that someone else can succeed in bringing 
about improvement in a youngster with whom the teacher has failed. 
From the teacher’s point of view, the counselor’s training and meth- . 
ods may not seem so different from his own, and it is therefore hard 
to admit that success was achieved. 

A case conference is an excellent way to change the teacher's atti- 
tude and make him aware of the counselor's procedures. After psy- 
chological study of the child has been made, utilizing. information 
obtainable from all sources, the teacher and the counselor may sit 
down together and review what has been found. Thus the teacher 
may participate in making the diagnosis, that is, in evaluating the 
influence of known factors on the individual and his environment, 
past and present. The teacher may not make the full use of the in- 
formation that the counselor would like to have him make; neverthe- 
less, there probably will be some improvement in the teacher's insight, 
and this insight is more likely to be accepted since it came through a 
cooperative study of the child. 

Changes in the curriculum may be hastened by the counselor’s factual 
report to meetings of his colleagues concerning the kinds of experi- 
ences he has had in dealing with learners’ difficulties, Such reports 
will convey in a dramatic fashion, the shortcomings of the school. 
Furthermore the counselor, as a member of the school staff, should 
participate in all deliberations regarding the program of the school. 


To do so intelligently he must be informed, at least in a general way, 
of the major issues in curriculum building. 


Altering the Individual 


Thus far we have discussed methods of improving the adjustment 
of the individual youth by modifying his environment. Let us next 


consider the procedures for working directly with the individual with 
a view to altering him. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL STATUS 


When sensory or motor defects are discovered or when physiological 
malfunction is suspected, the psychologist should urge parents to have 
an appropriate medical examination and to adhere to the recommended 
treatment or corrective measure. Whenever possible, the psychologist 
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should seek to establish a working relationship with physicians so that 
information may be interchanged. The psychologist’s proper respon- 
sibility is to report to the physician the kind of behavior that has been 
exhibited by the child. He should recognize that it is the physician’s 
responsibility to determine the kind of examination that is to be 
made. It is the physician who will recommend consultation with 
other medical specialists if such referral is necessary. For example, 
the counselor may report that the child is exceedingly irritable, fatigues 
easily, is worried about obesity, or has frequent colds, and ask the 
physician if any physiological factors are responsible. 


REMEDIAL TEACHING 


, Remedial teaching may be necessary when educational retardation 
is encountered. While many classroom teachers endeavor to provide 
necessary individual instruction to those having notable difficulty, there 
are many occasions when such special tutoring will become the 
counselor's responsibility. In the first place, most classrooms are over- 
crowded and the teacher does not have the time to help the laggards 
Without slighting the rest of the class. Secondly, many teachers are not 
trained in the special methods of diagnosis and remediation that a 
large number of educationally retarded require. Finally, there are a 
few teachers (more, when teacher shortages exist) who consider low 
achievement a deliberate affront to their dignity. 

The psychological counselor may be the only person within the 
school system who is available to assist teachers in a wide variety of 
Problems, including educational disability. As the offerings of services 
to individual pupils are extended by the school administration, it 

€comes possible to employ specialists in remedial work. No matter 
how many specialists are employed nor how diverse their specialties, 
however, it is our opinion that all workers dealing with individuals, 
except those having disciplinary responsibilities, should be organized 
into one service agency. Such an arrangement facilitates interchange 
of specialized techniques and avoids unnecessary duplication of case 
Tecords, 

Remedial teaching is 
adjustment, namely his acquisition o 


in the eyes of his parents, teachers, 
earning success. Remedial teaching can not only overcom 


a direct attack upon one aspect of a child's 


£ our cultural heritage. His status 
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difficulties but can also do much to improve the child's social adjust- 
ment and alleviate the personal tensions arising from self-depreciation. 
Since strong feelings of inferiority resulting from persistent failure 
often result in apathetic resignation, remedial teaching must call upon 
all available therapeutic counseling techniques and principles, such as 
will be discussed shortly.1? 

General educational retardation is usually a consequence of inferior 
capacity, for which special class placement is the principal remedy. 
However, low intelligence is not the only possible cause of general 
retardation. A youngster who has been moved about the country from 
one home to another, often changing schools in the middle of a term, 
is almost certain to show educational deficiency. Then too, children 
who have been frequently absent because of illness may fall behind 
in their accomplishments. General retardation may also result from a 
lack of desire for learning as a consequence either of persistent emo- 
tional tension, or of living in a markedly non-stimulating home en- 
vironment. When the level of intellectual ability has been determined 
and it has been shown that intellectual inferiority is not a major 
factor in the retardation, one may use the results of an objective analy- 
sis of achievement as a basis for beginning instruction. Needless to 
say, any tension-producing factors over and above those associated 
directly with the learning retardation must be alleviated insofar as 
possible. 

Where deficiency in educational achievement is restricted to one 
subject matter area or to one tool subject, it is probably the result of 
special factors associated with that subject. A detailed account of the 
factors which may be involved in special disabilities and the diagnostic 
measures required to discover them would take more space than can 
be justified in a general survey of the school psychologist’s tasks, for 
special training and experience are necessary for adequate handling of 
such problems." In the paragraphs to follow, the principal techniques, 
particularly those most easily applied, will be presented. With especially 


difficult problems, the wise counselor will seek more expert consulta- 
tion. 


10 See Grace Arthur, Tutoring as Therapy, 
and Frances S. Sobel, “Remedial Teaching a 
2, 615-623. 


11 For a more extensive treatment of subject matter instruction and remedial procedures; 
sce the relevant references at the end of this chapter, 


New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1946, 
s Therapy,” Amer. J. Psychother. (1948), 
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Retardation in reading is quite prevalent at all educational levels, and 
since reading is involved in so much learning activity, any degree or 
kind of reading disability will hamper general educational progress. 
Even though a youngster has average reading skill, it may be possible 
for him to acquire greater skill and thus markedly improve his educa- 
tional attainment in many areas. 

It is not uncommon for retarded readers to excel in arithmetic 
computation, though of course they can do nothing with the “story 
problems.” 

Improvement of reading skill may mean anything from helping the 
child who, after several years in school, is literally unable to read “cat” 
to helping the high school junior with a reading grade equivalent of 
13.1 who wishes to increase his speed of comprehension and improve 
his study skills. Obviously the methods used will depend upon the prob- 
lem at hand; for most problems a combination of methods is required. 

A child can scarcely be expected to learn words which represent con- 
cepts that are not within his experience. It is frequently necessary to 
enrich the child’s experience by activities ordinarily referred to as a 
readiness program. . B 

Word recognition ordinarily is accomplished as a simple condition- 
ing process whereby the printed word as a whole becomes the cue, 
first, for a verbal response and, ultimately, for the recognition of mean- 
ing. Some children seem to be unable to form such associations. When 
this condition was first recognized it was called congenital word blind- 
ness or alexia. Neither of these terms is currently considered suitable 
and instead the phenomenon is known as dyslexia or simply associative 
learning disability. One of the most effective procedures for teaching 
such children is that developed by Fernald. The method involves 
tracing the word so as to utilize kinesthetic and tactual cues. 

The teacher cannot always be present to teach new words, so young- 


sters must be taught how to attack them when they are first en- 
" lyze new words and use phonetic 


d word analysis must never become an 
oach to acquiring meanings. 


Cues. Phonetic instruction an 
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for increasing speed will be helpful. The most useful aid to improve- 
ment of reading is extensive reading at levels that remain well within 
the pupil’s ability. Much varied and interesting reading material 
graded for difficulty, should be available for pupil use. 

The counselor will frequently find it necessary to help youngsters, 
particularly those in high school, to improve their study type of read- 
ing. This is usually done by adapting reading procedures to the type 
of material being read. Reading for the central thought, for formulat- 


ing a summary, for preparing an outline, and for esthetic appreciation 
are skills worthy of acquisition. 


> 


Jd tp | rane Le nent 


August 6 Y like to read duguet 7 
August 6 I liko ico crean August 7 
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Che amp Marte any bo, noite 
August 6 I an going to eoo a novio about a circus 


August 7 


Fig. 16. A case of severe spelling disability, male, C. A. 10-7. When CA was 9-8, 
a quotient of 103 was obtained on the Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability Scale 
and of 93 on the Ammons Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test. (Figure prepared 
by Nelson Smith, Illinois State Normal University photographer.) 
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disability, such as th 


youngster with severe disability; 


; : 8 vocabulary beyond the level at 
which we expect him to spell. The boy whose spelling is illustrated in 


Fig. 16 was also severely retarded in reading, yet his teachers continued 
to hold him responsible for "spelling lessons." His totally irrational 
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and disorganized responses were the result. No attempt to teach spell- 
ing should be made until the pupil has a reading vocabulary of at least 
400 to 500 words. Beyond this point we should see to it that the 
spelling words are well within the range of the pupil’s reading ability. 
Improvement of both visual and auditory perception are essential 
for most efforts at spelling improvement. Much of the procedure used 
in fostering effective attack in the reading of new words will aid in 
spelling. The use of kinesthetic cues will also be helpful. The pupil 
must learn to pronounce words correctly and distinctly before he at- 
tempts to spell them and he should practice words by writing them in 
meaningful sentences. Some use may be made of spelling rules, and the 
student should be encouraged to use the dictionary. It is wise to point 
out that even the best spellers must use the dictionary occasionally. 
Spoken and written language usage, including in the latter capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation, are areas in which very marked deficiencies are 
frequently found. The student may be made aware of his spoken errors 
and aided in correcting them by the use of recording equipment. Im- 
Provement in all language skills can usually be attained by concentrat- 
ing practice upon the pupil’s characteristic errors, being sure to make 
Practice meaningful. 
Arithmetic disability consists of failure to understand fundamental 
Operations, or lack of skill in performing such operations even though 
they may be understood. In some cases, the pupil, because of absence 
from school or some similar reason, has never learned a particular 
Process, such as multiplication of fractions. Often the process was 
learned only as a sort of magical operation with marks on paper, 
Without any concurrent comprehension of the quantities which the 
Numbers represent. Any remedial teaching will need to rely heavily 
upon the use of concrete materials, blocks, beads, half cups of water, 
and the like, to make the meaning of operations understood. For those 
who understand the essential operations but lack skill in performing 
them, well-motivated drill must be carried on. In every case, attention 
must be directed to the specific deficiencies which the pupil shows. 
Once again we must emphasize that this cursory account of remedia- 
tion must not lead to the conclusion that all disabilities may be 
corrected without much effort on the part of the learner and without 
much special knowledge on the part of the counselor. It is true a 
a little relatively unskilled individual attention may bring about os 
improvement, but it is equally, and even more pertinently, true that 
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severe disabilities can only be corrected by a counselor who is thor- 
oughly familiar with special diagnostic and remedial techniques. 

As children grow older we expect them to take more responsibility 
for their own learning activities and to learn how to study. Many do 
not do so and need special help in acquiring such habits. We may 
show them the values of budgeting time, help them learn how to take 
notes, prepare outlines, review for tests, and arrange their study en- 
vironment. We must never forget that appropriate study habits will 
not be acquired if motivation is not adequate. The capable student 
who is doing poor work may need only to know about efficient methods 
of work, but it is more likely that he has been doing poor work for 
reasons other than ignorance of proper study methods. Unless these 
other reasons are attacked, time spent on study methods will be wasted. 

One should avoid making special remedial sessions serve as a punish- 
ment by causing the youth to miss some favored school activity, such 
as recreation, music, art, or shop work. Of course, if one avoids these 
periods, one may find that the classroom teacher requires the young- 
ster to make up academic work missed because of a remedial instruc- 


tion period. Under such a circumstance it is very difficult to accomplish 
all that might be possible. 


SUMMARY 


Improved adjustment may be brought about by modifying the environ- 
ment, whether the home or the school, or, in some cases, by changing 
the youngster from one environment to another. Change of environ- 
ment may involve foster home or institutional placement or, in the 
school, special class placement. Many factors need to be considered 
before a change of environment is made, and special care must be 
taken that such a change does not lead to a habit of escaping from 
difficulty rather than adjusting to it. When physical factors may be 
responsible for adjustive difficulty, Proper referral should be made so 
that such factors, if they exist, may be corrected or alleviated. Many 
youngsters of all ages need remedial help with special subject dis- 
abilities. Handling these needs will be part of the responsibility of the 
psychologist or counselor. If he is not prepared to give specialized help; 
he should make referral to those who are. 
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The importance of counseling, play therapy, and group therapy in 
the work of the psychologist in an educational setting should not be 
judged by the amount of space devoted to these topics as compared 
With the space devoted to the preceding topics in this book. While in 
a sense the entire text is but an introduction to the work of the school 
Psychologist or counselor, its introductory nature is nowhere more 
clearly exemplified than in the immediately following treatment of 
Personal relationships as a means of effecting change in behavior. Ex- 
tensive treatises on psychotherapy, play therapy, remedial methods, and 
group therapy are available, and much further detailed study, based 
On such texts, will be necessary before even minimal competence may 
be achieved by the prospective counselor. In addition to extensive 
study, supervised practice in the various therapeutic skills is necessary 
if the competence adequate for beginning independent work is to be 
acquired. All that is presented here is the groundwork upon which a 


reasonable proficiency may be built. 


Misconceptions of the Counselor's Work 


DEFINITION 


The counselor may find that his work is misunderstood both by the 
general public and by his colleagues in educational institutions. One 
reason may be that most dictionary definitions stress advising as the 
Principal meaning of counseling, though the idea of counseling as an 
interchange of opinion is also mentioned. The Latin consulere, mean- 
ing to seek advice, is the root from which are derived both counsel 
and consult, A thesaurus lists counsel, as a noun, under advice” and, 
as a verb, under “advise.” Though the idea of mutual prse s 
included in formal definitions, this conception loses prominence 1n p. 
Company of advice-giving usages 50 that it should en surprise t ; 
Counselor if his efficiency is judged on the basis of his wr 
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customary to refer to a lawyer or an attorney as a counselor, and in 
recent years there has been increasing mention of vocational, marriage, 
and religious counselors. Banking institutions often advertise the 
services of investment counselors, and insurance companies extol] the 
counseling service provided by their representatives. Many business 
and other organizations employ public relations counselors to advise 
them how best to present their activities in a favorable light to the 
public at large, to a legislature, or to some particular “public.” In all 
these settings it is easy to assume that counseling is essentially advis- 
ing; in many instances, even among the more nearly professional 
counselors, such has been or still is the case. 

In the past, much vocational counseling has been chiefly a matter of 
giving advice, on the basis of measures of interests and abilities when 
done by the better counselors or on the basis of whim and client desire 
when done by the incompetent. The nature and adequacy of marriage 
counseling, too, has varied widely. Faced with problems of marital 
discord, many counselors have doubtless effected reconciliation by 
persuasion. Religious counseling, except as it includes the teaching 
functions of the clergy, covers many of the same problems encountered 
by anyone who works with young people and adults. The effectiveness 
of such counseling, at least from the psychological viewpoint, depends 
upon the psychological training of the clergyman. Counseling as carried 
on in industry has been chiefly concerned with the explanation of the 
rules and privileges of employment, but recently there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the use of trained professional workers to deal 
with the personal problems of the employee. The investment and 
insurance counselors are salesmen dedicated to the belief that their 
interests are best served when they are most deeply concerned with the 
needs and best interests of the potential customer. While all of these 
counseling activities may not be the best exemplification of counseling 
of the sort with which we are concerned, they all contribute to the 
general public's conception of the meaning of the term, 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
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counselor, then it seems logical that what the guidance counselor does 
is to guide,—a process which usually connotes giving advice and 
expressing admonition. Parents and teachers hold such a conception 
when they refer a youngster to the counselor with instructions “to 
straighten him out.” It is our view that the function of education 
itself is to guide youth toward effective and personally satisfying 
citizenship. Counseling is one of the techniques which should be 
available if this major goal of education is to be accomplished, and 
Us utility and effectiveness for this purpose depend to a large extent 
upon the scrupulous avoidance of giving advice. 


Professional Counseling 


A professional skill is based on knowledge of relevant facts and 
Principles and on a belief in the need for continued evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the skill in accomplishing its purposes. The facts and 
Principles relevant to the skill are the result of scholarly activity, and 
the conjoint use of reflective thinking and critical observation. The 
Professional person acquires the knowledge and associated skill during 
8 course of specialized training conducted in such a way that the then 
current professional knowledge is seen as tentative and a stage in 
‘velopment of the profession. 

Ounseling, as a professional activity, is guided by knowledge of 
"man behavior principles and knowledge of how to use these prin- 
“ples in effecting improved adjustment. More specifically, existing 
‘nowledge concerns the relationship involved, the aim of counseling, 
and the processes of client improvement. Counseling skill consists of 
S Proper choice and use of techniques for effecting improvement. 

€ counselor in training must realize that our knowledge of psy- 
chology in general and of counseling in particular is quite incomplete. 

Ounseling, as a profession, has barely begun. 

i € may expect the professional counselor’s work with clients to be 
i by an objective attitude toward behavior, a concern with both 

scious and unconscious motivation, and an alertness for the possible 
prt of affective responses. Furthermore, we should expect the 
"Y selor-t& be aware:of'the part his own adjustment may play in his 
is sO i T aie a counselor will seek to clarify 


C 
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Major Characteristics of Counseling 


Counseling can best be understood by participation in it as a coun- 
selee. Nevertheless, a verbal definition will be useful, for even those 
who may have had such experience may not be able to make explicit 
the conception attained thereby. Furthermore, there are, as we shall 
see, differences of opinion among counseling theorists as to its funda- 
mental nature and among practitioners of the skill as to the best means 
of actualizing theory, so that the conceptions of counseling which 
counselees have may vary just as counselors vary. There are, however; 
certain common elements in professional counseling about which there 
is little disagreement. 

Important characteristics of professional counseling are expressed or 
implied in a definition formulated by Wrenn as follows: “Counseling 
is a dynamic and purposeful relationship between two people in which 
procedures vary with the nature of the student’s need, but in which 
there is always mutual Participation by the counselor and the student 
with the focus upon self-clarification and self-determination by the 
student." ! In this definition we have a repetition of our earlier state- 


ment that counseling is a relationship. Let us now consider the 
significant features of this relationship. 


PERSONAL 


Wrenn notes first that the relationship is a personal one between 
two people. This implies Privacy 


: Personal relationships manifest 
a like degree of confidentialness, for security in this knowledge is one 


of the most important requirements of the relationship. There are, of 
course, circumstances under which the content of counseling inter- 


views cannot be maintained in confidence, but the counselee is 
informed of the nature of these circumstances, 


MUTUAL PARTICIPATION 


—— at 
1C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
1951, p. 60. 
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distinguishes it from non-professional counseling and from most earlier 
attempts of those aspiring to be professional. The phrase “client- 
centered” has been introduced rather recently in connection with this 
view of the process, but this term cannot be taken too literally. It 
refers to the importance of the client's active participation, a conception 
of counseling that has been growing gradually over a period of years 
beginning as early as the 1930's at least. 


MINIMAL EGO-INVOLVMENT 


One very important characteristic of professional counseling is not 
included in Wrenn's definition. This is the nature of the counselor's 
concern for the client and his problem. This concern must be sincere, 
but must not lead to ego-involvement, for ego-involvement brings 
about either of two results. The counselor may identify himself with 
the client so that the problems of the latter are responded to affectively 
rather than intellectually; this can easily progress to the point where 
counseling becomes a case of the blind leading the blind. On the other 
hand, the counselor may find himself arguing with the client and 
trying to justify his own position. When this happens, the relationship 

as lost its effectiveness as a means of helping the client. 


DYNAMIC INTERACTION 


Wrenn’s characterization of the relationship as dynamic needs some 
clarification, The word itself has several meanings and is often mis- 
Used. Frequently its use exemplifies Goethe’s statement to the effect 
that, when an idea is lacking, a word pops up. In common usage, 

ynamic means forceful. In psychological literature it may refer to a 
Concern with motivation. It may also refer to a conception arising out 
of Gestalt psychology; Koehler’s Gestalt theories made considerable 
Use of analogies with physichen Gestalten, that is, with systems of 
equilibrium of physical forces. In such systems, there is a reorganiza- 
ton of the whole field of forces whenever some new stress is intro- 

uced, 

In the counseling situation there must be a continual reorganization 
°F the interaction between the client and the counselee, but it is the 
a lor responsibility to keep the forces oriented toward an effective 

Sanization of the client's inner life. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION 


The aim of counseling is self-determination rather than wenn of 
problems for the counselee. In spite of this aim, self-determination xis 
not occur from the very first. If full self-determination were aen e 
counseling would not have been sought. One of the skills counselors 
must acquire is that of requiring and permitting as much self-deter- 
mination as possible at each stage of the process. S-E dii oe 
then, is an ultimate goal rather than a modus operandi throughout the 
counseling process. Furthermore, it is not the immediate problem 
alone which occupies the counselor; he must also be concerned in 
helping the counselee to transfer the methods of counseling to future 


s problems, ability to weigh evidence and 
recognize the pitfalls of semantic confusion, and confidence in one's 


Capacity for selÉ determining are some of the significant skills and 
attitudes which should be the culmination of counseling. 


PERMISSIVENESS 


There is one as 
explicity mentioned by W; 
definition, as follows: “ 
and permissive assistance i 


? E. G. Williamson, “A Concept of Counseling,” Occupations, (1950-1951), 29, 182-189. 
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Basic Determinants of the Counseling Relationship 


Whether or not a satisfactory counseling relationship can be established 
depends on the role the counselor is expected to play in the agency in 
which he works, the circumstances of referral, and, of course, the 
procedures used by the counselor. Since counseling procedure is a 
major topic for discussion and exposition, treatment of this matter 
will be deferred at this time. 


THE COUNSELOR’S ROLE 


Since we are concerned with diagnosis and counseling in an educa- 
tional setting, the role which the counselor is expected to play in a 
school deserves our attention. Specifically, we must consider whether 
the counselor is free to establish the permissive relationship so neces- 
sary to professional counseling. 


Disciplinary Problems 


In a school community rules by which the student must live if he is 
to avoid penalty concern such things as course requirements and social 
behavior in the classroom and on the playground. Those whose self- 
discipline is inadequate come to the attention of a disciplinary officer. 
Whoever fills the disciplinary role may rely solely on threats but more 
often, in today’s schools, seeks to elucidate rules and to persuade the 
delinquent to conform. Regardless of his procedure, however, there is 
implicit in the situation the reserve force of institutional authority. 
While many deans of boys and girls, men and women, do excellent 
Work in counseling youth with regard to personal problems, there is a 
limit to the directions and depth such counseling may reach. Where 
ultimate authority is present, even if only as a shadow in the back- 
Bround, certain difficulties cannot be alleviated; the threat of institu- 
tional authority symbolized by such a counselor's title inhibits that 
release of repressive controls which is necessary if the full benefits of 
counseling are to result. 

We do not imply that only those who violate school regulations will 
80 to the deans of boys or girls, for many students with a diversity of 
Problems will, of course, consult them. We do believe, however, that 
the non-judgmental attitude vital for counseling is so difficult to ac- 
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quire that it cannot easily be assumed by one whose usual role is 
judgmental in character. 

There is no question but that the disciplinary officer who under- 
stands the mechanisms of adjustive behavior can use this knowledge 
to advantage in effecting conformity to school regulations, but the 
effectiveness of such counseling may seem greater than it is, for though 
the counselee may appear to gain insight, the alleged insight may be 
intellectual and verbal and not associated with his deep feelings and 
needs. He may henceforward conform to school regulations but al- 
leviate his unresolved feeling conflicts in some other way. Such verbal- 
level insight is not necessarily a consequence of a desire to appease the 


disciplinary officer; it may be, so far as the counselee can see, a sincere 
expression. 


Counselor's Responsibility to Client 


Our developing understanding of the diverse symptoms of personal 
maladjustment has led us to realize that many students can profit from 
counseling. In fact, all participants in educational programs, students 
and teachers, should have available to them the services of a counselor 
whose responsibility for enforcement of rules, either of the school or 


of society, is at a minimum. Such a counselor's first and almost ex- 
clusive responsibility 


counselor that we are 


ry broad limits we agree. Situations may arise, 
€, where the client wishes to confess a plan to 
ibility to society and 


however, for exampl 
commit crime. 


» such concealment places the counselor in 
jeopardy of the law as an accessory before the fact. 

When a client confesses to crimes that have been committed in the 
past, this high degree of Tapport indicates that co 


unseling is progressing 
with considerable benefit to th 


€ counselee. In such a case, the outlook 
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for ultimate improved adjustment that will preclude the recurrence 
of delinquent acts is so favorable that it may be to the best interests 
of society to keep the confession in confidence. If, as noted earlier, the 
counselor should be called upon to testify in a court of law, he has no 
recourse but to tell what he knows. A student’s admission that he has 
violated or circumvented school regulations should not make the 
counselor feel obligated to reveal the incidents to anyone. In fact, the 
counselor should have it clearly understood by the administrative 
officials of the school that he will under no circumstances so serve a 
police function. Only when the safety or property of others is involved 
should the counselor feel a social responsibility. Under such circum- 
stances, he must take all relevant factors into account before altering 
his original expressed intention to respect confidence. Long-run values 
must have prime consideration in such a situation. 

For our purposes then, counseling is a relationship between two 
people in which the counselor gives highest priority to the individuality 
of the client. 


THE INVOLUNTARY CLIENT 


Establishment of an adequate counseling relationship requires, 
ideally, that the counselee seek the counselor voluntarily. A teacher 
May recommend that a student “talk it over” with the counselor or a 
student may suggest to a friend who confides in him that it might be 
a good idea to see the counselor. In either case, the decision to see the 
counselor is the student's. Sometimes there will be those who feel it is 
desirable to exert pressure in order to persuade someone in need of 
counseling to participate in it. Such pressure may be met with outright 
refusal, but there may result a perfunctory acquiescence which leads to 
a few visits to the counselor and eventual discontinuance of the con- 
tacts, 

_ The first question that arises is whether or not one should accept the 
involuntary client, described by Beier as “. . . an individual in whom 
resistance toward giving up symptoms and substitute gratifications is 
&reater than his desire for help." ? This question is not easy to answer. 
Many of your colleagues will believe that measures should be taken 


to induce students who are in dire need of help to come to you. If you 
bids vi E pP 

3 Ernest Beier, "Client-Centered Therapy and the Involuntary Client," J. consult. 
Psychol. (1952), 16, 332-337. 
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demur and explain that it will do no good for them to come nd 
compulsion, you run two risks, for, although ordinarily the invol- 
untary client profits little from Whatever contacts are made, one 
cannot say that such will always be the case, Furthermore, consistent 


resistance to giving up symptoms. One may recognize, however, some 
i ces of failure to see a counselor are 


When, regardless of the circumstances 


the involuntary client does 
not come to the counselor, Beier’ à 


S suggestions are probably as helpful 
€. He states that not to receive such 


the unwilling client and show him that, though he did not want to 
Come to us, we recognize that Such resistance occurs and the fact that 
he shows it does Not insult us. Beier further suggests that we frankly 
outline the counseling Process, how it may help the client, and the 
consequences, in the form of continued distress, of not entering into 


€r step as “anxiety arousal.” 
consequences as a progressive 
for such an implication is very likely 
consequences cannot be justified on 
produce anxiety of such a quality as 
er advances in theory, and supporting 
» may provide better methods of handling this sort of situation. 


to be untrue. Predicting severe 
the basis of fact and might well 
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(2, pp. 3-7). They point to frequent references in counseling literature 
to emotional, vocational, and educational counseling but affirm the unity 
of all these areas in the person of the counselee. On similar grounds, 
Robinson has rejected the view that counseling be restricted in scope 
and calls attention to the danger that a counselor may decline to accept 
certain roles which the client expects or needs to have him take. (4, 
P. 4). The counselor must be willing to accept those client needs 
Which spring from or require the personal relationship we have de- 
scribed as professional counseling. He need not be fully competent in 
all areas of counseling skill but should be willing and able to make 
proper referral. 

A word needs to be interjected concerning the meaning of “clinical” 
in the present context, for this meaning is somewhat different from 
the concept described earlier. In the present situation “clinical” has a 
meaning derived from the contemporary medical clinic, which is char- 
acterized by the cooperation of a number of specialists, whereas the 
meaning employed in the earlier context, clinical psychology, empha- 
sized study and “treatment” of individuals as opposed to research into 
generalizations about man-in-general. Care should be taken not to 
confuse these two meanings. 

Counseling may involve teaching, not only of means for solving 
Personal problems but also of ideational learning or skills which have 
Not been acquired. It may also involve remediation in the various areas 
of subject-matter learning, and it almost always involves reorientation 
of unconscious attitudes and the alleviation of personal conflicts which 
obscure or distort the self-concept. 

_ Tutoring and remediation have already been discussed as means of 
improving adjustment, and such help as might be given by remedial 
Specialists in a school system was described. The relation of these 
Specialists and the students with whom they work is that of teacher 
and pupil, but the same activities may be the outgrowth of the coun- 
seling relationship and a part of counseling activity. Where ego- 
Involvement is sufficiently marked, remedial teaching in other than a 
Counseling relationship may fail, but tutorial work may usually be 


Carried on by others once the preliminaries are cared for through 
Counseling, 
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it consult a counselor; rather, they 
loans, inquire at the lost-and-found 


4 Clarence Failor, 
260-263. 


50. Hobart Mowrer, "Anxiety Theor r É : 
2 s Y as a B. inguish; 
and Psychotherapy," in Ralph Berdie (ed. we pos 'intuishing between Puede 


1 ; H n Concepts and Pr ling, 
Minneapolis: Universi i i rograms of Counseling, 
nel Werk) ersity Minnesota Press, 195] (Minnesota Studies in Student Person- 


Occupations, (1952), 30, 
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always, involved personal interviewing, we well may wonder about 
any difference between it and counseling. In fact, Aptekar, in discuss- 
ing the relation between casework and counseling, states that many 
social caseworkers use the terms casework, counseling, and psycho- 
therapy interchangeably. He distinguishes between casework and 
counseling on the ground that casework involves administering some 
Concrete assistance to the client. It is questionable whether many case- 
workers would accept this distinction. Aptekar himself goes on to say 
that most caseworkers are so trained as to be able to engage in counsel- 
ing. It is difficult to distinguish between the concrete things a case- 
worker might provide for his client and the specific teaching which 
might be provided by a general clinical counselor. Social caseworkers, 
doubtless because of their sociological background, are more likely 
than the psychologically oriented counselor to be influenced most by 
cultural factors and, per contra, to minimize personal factors, particu- 
larly aptitudes, abilities, and scholastic achievement. The lack of con- 
sideration for these latter determinants of behavior is often a weakness 
of caseworkers who deal with school-age youth. Seen together, it ap- 
Pears that general clinical counseling might well require rendering 
concrete service, and does and should give attention to cultural factors, 
and that caseworkers should consider capacities and achievement. 
Differences between counseling and casework are real but not neces- 
sarily fundamental. 


Theories of Personality and of Counseling 
WHY THEORIES? 


Theories arise in any field to account for observed facts and to pro- 
Pose hypotheses where knowledge is lacking. Rival theories may exist 
Side by side because each of them can produce supporting evidence 
and can charge off exceptions as only apparently out of harmony with 
its Premises, because of either errors of observation or incompleteness 
of data. It sometimes happens that a set of phenomena can be ac- 
Counted for only by invoking two or more theories. One theory may 
Work well, for practical predictive purposes, for some of the phenomena 
S Herbert H. Aptekar, "Case Work, Counseling, and Psychotherapy: Their Likeness 


and Difference," Jewish soc. Serv. Quart. (1950), 27, 163-171. See also John A. Rose, 


Mis Relation of Psychotherapy to Counseling,” Jewish soc. Serv. Quart. (1951), 27, 
8-284, 
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of the set while another theory is necessary to account for the remain- 
ing phenomena. The theorist is not happy with the situation, but the 
practicing counselor, while recognizing one all-encompassing theory 
would be better, is not too disturbed by such an anomaly; so long as 
he can make valid predictions, he is content to be eclectic. The coun- 
selor should be aware that our knowledge of personality development, 
of the etiology of maladjustment, and of how learning takes place is too 
limited to Provide us with a definitive set of principles of counseling 
practice. Until we have gained wider and deeper knowledge 
expect to encounter rival theories, 

Why not, you may ask, leave the theorizing to the research workers 
and content ourselves with techniques whose efficacy has been eme 
pirically demonstrated? Unfortunately, unambiguous demonstration 
of the efficacy of techniques is virtually non-existent in the field of 
tate that, on an actuarial basis, certain tech- 


uch a prediction. Instead of having concrete 
; intuitive judgments of probability. 


We seek to rationalize these intuitive judgments so that when asked, 


neo-Freudian. The late Karen Horney 


Rank and Taft, in their writing, 
choanalysis that culminated in th 
Rogers. (5) Modifications of orth 
mulated by Alexander and French.$ 


EE PRA 
7 Karen Horney, Our Inner Conflicts, New York: W. wW, Norton, 1945. 
8F. Alexander and T, M. French, Ps 
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defined systems, about which much polemical writing has appeared, 
there is a great deal of counseling theory, resulting particularly from 
the work of psychologists, which had its inception in dealing with 
problems of vocational choice and inadequate academic adjustment. 
Such counseling follows the lead of Strang? and Williamson (8) 
and is characterized by reliance upon influences outside the interview 
sessions for facilitating adjustment. 


FACTORS DETERMINING THE FORM OF THEORIES 
Background of the Theorist 


Theories may arise as attempts to supplant ignorance with rational- 
ity, but the particular form a theory will take is determined by many 
factors. The intellectual predispositions of the theorist will influence 
his suppositions. The theorist is a product, too, of his culture; the 
relevance of Freud's theories on myth and our debt to Greece grows 
Out of the roots of Western civilization. 


The Urge to Simplify 


It is often difficult to encompass independent causal factors in one 
View or to conceive of the joint action of such factors. As a conse- 
quence, there have developed therapeutic theories that stress the nature 
of the individual to the exclusion of his cultural milieu, or vice versa, 
Or that stress the role of intelligence as opposed to affectivity in the 
cause and alleviation of maladjusment. The possibility that these pre- 
sumably independently varying influences might be jointly respon- 
sible or effective, in varying degrees of relative contribution, seems, in 
the thinking of many theorists, to be too abstruse to be a congenial 
Possibility, One factor is used as a sole basis for study; the other is 
cither ignored completely or treated as a curious and possibly inter- 
esting irrelevancy. Thus psychoanalysis has put all the blame for 
maladjustment on distortion of affect and has tended to dismiss such 
an item as intellectual ability or its lack with a deprecatory shrug, 


Sample Bias 


„Sample bias doubtless affects the form of a particular theory. As 
Virtually all formulations concerning psychotherapy have grown out 


a Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School, New York: Harper, 
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of experience in trying to help people gain a more effective adjust- 
ment, the clientele of a particular counselor, psychotherapist, or treat- 
ment agency may be an important determinant of the theory. While 
it is true that counseling could be profitable to all, it is most probable 
that those who have sought help through counseling or psychotherapy 
are a biased sample of the maladjusted, for they are the ones who have 
sought help; the maladjusted who have not sought help are not 
merely those who have not known that it was available. The clientele 
of a particular counselor or agency is not necessarily a random or 
representative sample even of the maladjusted who seek help. Eco- 
nomics may be a factor. For example, Freud’s reputation may have 
been such that only the wealthy could afford to consult him. Was 
neurosis among these people of Vienna at the turn of the century 
typical of all the then current neuroses? We do not know, but there 
is good reason to be suspicious about the representativeness of Freud’s 
clientele. On another basis, may not the personality of the therapist 
be such as to attract clients who respond favorably to his procedures 
and repel those who do not? The therapist’s personality can even be 
such as to make possible, for him, only one technique. The best known 
schools of therapeutic thought have, for the most part, been based on 
dealings with the manifestly neurotic and psychotic; we do not know 
if the resultant theories are applicable to the more common malad- 
justive forms. 

Even though much that has been written about counseling has been 
learned from experience with high-school or junior-high-school youth, 
published reports of the incidence of certain kinds of problems show 
variations among reporting agencies. In college communities, the kinds 
of problems most frequently encountered will be influenced by the 
way in which the counseling bureau was established, the auspices un- 
der which it has been maintained, the availability of other kinds of 
similar services, and the kinds of problems with which earliest suc- 
cesses were most dramatic. We must remember that concepts which 
have been worked out in theory will apply in practice provided that 
the conditions are the same. We must be constantly aware, however, 
that clientele bias has made the conditions for which the theory strives 
to account different from those which we face. 
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WHY DIVERSE THEORIES PERSIST 


One reason for the persistence of controversy is that virtually every 
doctrinaire position regarding etiology or therapeutic technique can 
find supporting evidence and demonstrated effectiveness. Though a 
Particular therapeutic procedure may unquestionably result in im- 
Proved adjustment, the conclusion that the procedure has been vindi- 
cated does not necessarily follow. Even when the therapeutic technique 
in general may be reasonably accepted as responsible for improved 
adjustment, it does not necessarily follow that the theory upon which 
the technique is based has been validated; the technique may be 
logically consistent with some other theory. Fiedler, reporting on a 
factor analysis of psychoanalytic, non-directive, and Adlerian thera- 
Peutic relationships, concludes that no factors differentiating the thera- 
peutic schools were found, but that factors differentiating the expert 
from the non-expert therapists exist. Thus it seems likely that theoreti- 
cal position may be less important than the doctrinaire therapist would 
like to believe, 


Communality among Therapies 
IMPLICIT FACTORS 


The effectiveness of counseling may well be the consequence of 
Varied subtle factors, the presence of which is totally unrelated to any 
theoretical position. This view was elaborated by Rosenzweig !! some 
time ago when he called attention to six features common to all 
therapy, "These:features may be summarized by saying that the thera- 
Pies all agree in establishing a social relationship between the therapist 
?nd a client who has faith in him so that catharsis and some sort of 
new integration take place. 


THE COUNSELING RELATIONSHIP 


Apparently the feature of counseling which is most significant for 
deter mining its effectiveness is the nature of the personal relationship, 


10 Freq E. Fiedler," Factor Analyses of Psychoanalytic, Non-Directive, and Adlerian 
Therapeutic Relationships, J. consult. Psychol. (1951), 15, 32-38. 
Saul Rosenzweig, "Some Implicit Common Factors in Diverse Methods of Psycho- 
“apy,” Amer, ]. Orthopsychiat. (1936), 6, 412-415. 
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which is thus affirmed as the key concept in the definition of counsel- 
ing. The establishment of a special kind of relationship rather than 
the techniques used accounts for success or failure. Cottle 22 describes 
the relationship common to all good counseling as one which is frank, 
honest, and accepting, allows for the client's capacity to accept respon- 
sibility, and controls threat to the client. Estes !? states that once the 
therapist is seen as an accepting person, what he does will be inter- 
preted in these terms. Berdie, however, quite properly cautions the 
counselor against putting so much faith in the efficacy of his attitude 
that techniques are ignored.!* 

These seemingly variant views may be harmonized by stating that 
the nature of the counseling relationship and the techniques by which 
the relationship is established are of first importance, that once this 
relationship has been established, the client will view what the coun- 
selor does in terms of the relationship, but that attention must be 
given to all the techniques one uses. 


The Major Issues 


Variations in counseling practice are probably not so great as the 
terminology of controversy might suggest, for it seems characteristic 
of polemical writing to restrict meanings of terms, to raise up easily 
demolished straw men who seldom actually represent anybody im- 
portant. Rogers, for instance, in seeking to restrict the term client- 
centered to his conception of the nature of ideal counseling, has 
created straw men who do things that virtually no professional coun- 
selor ever does. He’ has designed heraldic bearings for his forces; a 
counselor couchant on a field of limpid blue and client rampant on 
a field of red. For the opposition it is the counsclor who is rampant 
and the client who is couchant. His appropriation of the term client- 
centered, without intent but by implication, forces those who disagree 
with him into the unpleasant position of supposedly being overbear- 
ingly directive. The fact is, as many have pointed out, that even before 
the appearance of Rogers’ first publication, many counselors who 


12 William C. Cottle, “Some Common Elements in Counseling,” Personnel and Guid. I]. 
(1953), 32, 4-8. s 

13Stanley G. Estes, "Concerning the Therapeutic Relationship in the Dynamics of 
Cure," J. consult. Psychol. (1948), 12, 76-81. 

14 Ralph F. Berdie, "Counselor Attitudes," Educ. psychol. Measmt. (1951), 11, 349-354. 
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Were attentive to the nature of their methods and concerned with 
technique recognized that the locus of major activity must be the 
client. Bordin,^ deploring the effect of disputation on the moral tone 
of counseling, has resolved the major issues into the following ques- 
tions: (1) How much responsibility should the client be given? (2) 
How important is sensitivity to feelings revealed in what is said when 
contrasted with the ideational content of what is said? (3) To what 
extent should the counselor encourage reasoning out the problems 
rather than encouraging self-acceptance and emotional release? The 
last two questions may be seen as related to the intellect-affect conflict 
in adjustment. A fourth way in which counselors differ is in their 
belief as to whether there is basically but one technique, that of creat- 
ing and maintaining a relationship, or whether one may establish a 
relationship to serve as a basis for a variety of special techniques. 

In spite of our attack on some phases of the “non-directive” or 
"client-centered" counseling as defined by Rogers, we nevertheless be- 
lieve that he and his followers have made significant contributions 
to the theory and, especially, the practice of counseling. In the first 
Place, by introducing the extensive use of electronic recording of inter- 
views and by stimulating research into the relation of counselor and 
client behavior to the program of counseling, Rogers has given sub- 
Stance to the definition of many of the important counseling tech- 
niques. Secondly, while Rogers may not have been the first to interpret 
client responses in terms of the feelings revealed thereby, his emphasis 
upon this aspect of client expression has done much to improve coun- 
seling practice. In the third place, the “non-directivist” emphasis upon 
client responsibility, while definitely not new, has been helpful to 
many who would otherwise have been inclined to lose faith in the 
client and arrogate too much to themselves as counselors. For these 
contributions, Rogers and his co-workers are deserving of acclaim. 


Eclecticism 


The literature on counseling contains sufficiently frequent references 
to eclecticism to make a brief discussion of the matter worthwhile. 

€ eclectic in counseling is one who is willing to utilize any pro- 
cedures which hold promise even though their theoretical bases differ 


15 z A E - i 
Mian Bordin, “Dimensions of the Counseling Process,” J. clin. Psychol. (1948), 4 
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markedly. It is possible that these divergent theories may even be 
mutually contradictory. In this case, the procedures are logical possi- 
bilities which may follow from the respective theories, but are not 
necessarily the exclusive consequences of the theories. What is more 
probable is that theories are not as mutually contradictory as those 
who promote them would have us believe. In contrast with the eclectic, 
the doctrinaire counselor resists all temptation to use any procedure 
which, in his view at least, is incompatible with his theory. To do so 
would be intellectually disconcerting. True enough, the limitations of 
a theory can only be discerned if it is forced to account for all situa- 
tions, but in counseling there is danger that the occurrence of an 
exception may be brushed aside as evidence of the client’s unreadiness 
for therapy.’ The eclectic recognizes that each theory may contain 
some truth and that, so long as a final decision between theories can- 
not be made, practical necessity justifiably takes precedence over 
orthodoxy. 

Thorne (6, pp. 25 ff.) equates eclecticism with reliance on estab- 
lished fact, as, he says, is practised in medicine. He considers psychiatry 
and psychology to be too much concerned with theory. Actually, 
acting on the basis of established fact, when and if this can be done, 
is not eclecticism, for no choice among theories has then been made. 
It is only when we select Portions of theories in order to meet prac- 
tical demands that we are eclectic. Furthermore, psychological con- 
cern with theory is, to a considerable extent, the result of our difficulty 
in arranging controlled situations whereby the facts about therapy can 
be determined. 

What appears to be eclecticism may actually be pure empirical 
practice. It is nevertheless interesting to note that, historically, reliance 
on empirical treatments has usually been justified by ex post facto 
attempts to rationalize them. In fact, most treatments are partially 
rationalized empirical discoveries, and even the “empirical” practitioner 
is to some extent eclectic, 

Choice of procedures need not involve the issue of eclecticism if 
one accepts the view that clients have a variety of problems, arising 
from varied etiological patterns, and that it is unreasonable to suppose 
that one form of counseling will suffice for all. Once such a possibility 


16]t is amazing. how often the Latin phrase exceptio probat regulam, the exception 
proves the rule, is interpreted to mean that an exception establishes a rule rather than 
that it tests the rule and invalidates it. 
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is accepted we find the “non-directivist” involved in a paradox in that, 
by adhering to his canons with clients for whom they may be inap- 
plicable, he is being directive. Willingness to use varied techniques is 
Not necessarily a manifestation of eclecticism; it may be but a recog- 
nition of a multiplicity of needs among clients. The matter is well 
summarized by Muench, who says, “No type of psychotherapy suc- 
ceeds in helping all patients . . . experimentation is needed to ascertain 
What types of patients are more consistently helped, whether there is 
consistency of results in the type of personality dealt with, and whether 
there are any general or specific criteria for determining the predicta- 
bility of success.” !* 


A Working Synthesis 


Essentially Thorne's position, and that of most others who are not 
Psychoanalytic or “non-directive” in a restrictive sense, is that which 
Was outlined earlier, namely that failure to handle number concepts, to 
make friends, or to be an integrated self are all maladjustments, that 
cach and all arise from complex etiology, and that different problems 
therefore require different methods of assistance. 

An accepting relationship must be established by deliberate and con- 
scious implementation of a sincere belief in the worth of the individual. 
The client must take all the responsibility he is able to accept, but the 
amount of responsibility which may be accepted will vary from client 
to client, particularly at the outset of counseling. Only after sensitivity 
and response to feeling have freed the client of hampering obstructions 
Can other learning take place. All available techniques for fostering 
arning and problem solving, both in and out of the counseling situa- 
Uon, should be used if necessary. These statements constitute a working 
synthesis concerning methodology and represent what is probably the 


actual procedure followed currently by the majority of professional 
Counselors, 


SUMMARY 


Current popular usage of the term counselor leads many to think of 
* counselor as one who gives advice. However, the Professional 

Counselor is one who uses psychological knowledge and special skills 

m 

. George A, Muench, “The Application of Diagnostic Psychological Methods to Counsel- 


n4 and Psychotherapy." In Molly R. Harrower (ed.) Recent Advances in Diagnostic 
Syehologica] Testing, Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1950, p. 55, 
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to assist individuals toward optimal self-realization. Counseling is a 
person-to-person relationship involving mutual participation and rely- 
ing, as much as possible, upon the client's self-determination. The 
counselor should consider all kinds of adjustive problems as within 
his province, though he may need to make referrals for specialized 
help in many cases. Various theories have been proposed as bases for 
counseling procedure and lack of precise evidence makes it difficult to 
show the superiority of one over another. Varied techniques are re- 
quired for different kinds of problems, but an accepting, permissive 
relationship must form the basis for whatever is done. Jf counseling 
is to be anything but superficial, there must be a concern for basic 
motivation and sensitivity to feelings of the client. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Counseling in Action 


The Counseling Room 


A, IN ANY SORT OF ACTIVITY, the arrangement of the environment 
should be the most efficient for and consistent with the task under- 
taken, and the nature of the counseling room can undoubtedly be a 
facilitating factor for all clients and counselors. While the superior 
counselor is able to establish a counseling relationship with most clients 
ven under unfavorable circumstances, there are some clients with 


whom adequate rapport can be achieved only under the most favorable 
conditions. 


FURNISHINGS 


The choice and arrangement of furniture, the lighting, and the use 
of decorative furnishings should be consistent with the counselor’s 
View of what the process of counseling should mean to the Participants, 
n psychoanalysis, of course, the typical procedure is for the analysand 
to lie on a couch while the analyst, seated outside his range of vision, 
takes notes and makes whatever comments the method requires. In 
this arrangement the client is literally, and to a considerable extent 
metaphorically, supine, and the analyst speaks from an unseen place 
atter the manner of the Greek oracle, 

For the interpersonal relationship which is so basic to good coun- 
seling, a different atmosphere is sought. A desk and chair for the 
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counselor and a lounge chair for the client are virtually essential. 
Lighting should be soft, and its arrangement should never put the 
client in the disadvantageous position of being in the light while the 
counselor is in shadow. Under such circumstances the client can 
scarcely help feeling that, while his thoughts may be read from his 
face, his attempts to gauge the counselor’s reactions are deliberately 
thwarted. A desk constructed so that an available straight chair can 
be drawn up to it is a great convenience when it is desirable to discuss 
test results or vocational or other informational material. A rug, à 
lamp, drapes at the windows, pictures on the wall, if tastefully chosen, 
will add to the desired atmosphere of relaxation. 


PRIVACY 


Counseling requires a room where privacy is assured. The counselor 
should have it understood that he is not to be interrupted by telephone 
calls, or people peering in or knocking at the door. If a secretary is not 
available to prevent such interference, the counselor should hang a 
sign on the door indicating that he is busy and showing the time when 
he will be free for conference. The telephone should be located else- 
where, for even its unanswered ring is an interruption. 


LOCATION 


In junior and senior high schools the quarters set aside for counsel- 
ing are often adjacent to the principal’s office. This arrangement forces 
the counselor to share whatever significance has come to be attached 
to “going to the principal’s office.” Rightly or wrongly, the trip to the 
principal may engender an anticipation that counselors wish to avoid, 
and even when dread is not involved, proximity to the “office” implies 
freedom of communication with it. Where new buildings are planned, 
it would be wise to consider providing for the various personnel func- 


tions a suite of offices located at some distance from the "administra- 
tive offices.” 


The First Contact 
IMPORTANCE 


The initial contact with a prospective client, like any social contact, 
may have considerable bearing upon the later effectiveness of the 
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counselor. Justifiably or not, we are all influenced by our first impres- 
sions of people we meet, and although we may subsequently alter our 
opinions, it is often difficult to extinguish the effects of the initial 
encounter. In meeting the counselor the client has more at stake than 
is involved in most other contacts so that what happens at the first 
interview is especially important. 

If the first interview is mishandled, there is a good chance that no 
other interviews will follow,—the client may become disgusted, dis- 
couraged, or frightened and not return. Rightly handled, the first 
interview is the beginning of therapy and an indicator of prognosis. 
Experience has shown that unconscious elements later found to be 
largely responsible for the personality disturbance which occasions 
counseling often are expressed during the first interview in an offhand, 
seemingly irrelevant, manner and in a disguised form. One cannot be 
too alert, therefore, at the time of first contact with the client. The 
Novice who thinks of the initial meeting as principally a social intro- 
duction that may be treated lightly, since one “will really get down to 
business the next time,” has indeed a serious misconception of how 
counseling works. 


EASING SUPERFICIAL TENSIONS 


Most writing on counseling lists “establishing rapport” as the first 
task of counseling. Stated in this way the phrase is misleading, for it 
Suggests that rapport is something that can be taken care of at the 

Tst contact, that can be established rather expeditiously, and that 
needs no attention thereafter. Nothing could be further from the truth, 
for to become en rapport, that is, enter into a mutually trusting and 
comprehending relationship, requires time. Many of the phenomena 
observed in the course of psychotherapy are but stages in the growth of 
Tapport. What one first attempts to do is to allay the client’s superficial 
tensions and apprehensions. The means for accomplishing this have 

cen described in relation to testing and consist primarily of the usual 
Social manifestations of friendliness and respect. Putting the client 
sufficiently at ease for a preliminary discussion of what brings him to 
you is clearly the first phase of the initial contact. 
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TASKS INITIATED 


In the first contact it is necessary to consider whether one should 
enter into a counseling relationship with the prospective client or 
whether his problem is one which cannot be aided by counseling, or, 
at least, aided by you. It is also necessary to begin structuring the rela- 
tionship and considering the procedures to use. Doing these things 
does not constitute a sequence of activities but rather involves conjoint 
thought and action during the first interview. In reality, it is unlikely 
that even the question of whether or not one should enter into a coun- 
seling relationship can be decided with finality, and structuring and 
decision-making are activities which continue through most if not all 
counseling contacts. 


Shall Counseling Proceed? 


Thorne (6, pp. 91 f.) has been quite explicit about the factors to be 
considered in deciding whether or not the counselor should engage in 
counseling with a particular client. The first factor is the counselor’s 
competence for handling the problem which the client presents. The 
psychological background and training of those now in counseling 
positions vary greatly, and even among those whose psychological 
knowledge and preparation in counseling are relatively uniform, there 
are variations in degree and kind of competence. Unfortunately it is 
the poorly trained who are most likely to undertake that which is be- 
yond them, either because they know too little to see the dangers that 
may result from ignorance on the rampage, or because they fail to 
recognize the signs of serious personality involvement for what they 
are. We should also add that those with meagre psychological knowl- 
edge are often prone to see serious disorder where none exists, an 
error which may be as damaging as failure to recognize actual diffi- 
culties. 

Even though a counselor may be well informed and highly skilled 
so far as the more common client problems are concerned, he may not 
be competent to handle the particular specialty that the client requires. 
An excellent counselor may not be proficient in the analysis and cor- 
rection of reading disabilities; another may have expert knowledge 
about the problems of vocational choice so far as interests and abilities 
are concerned but be relatively poorly informed concerning job require- 
ments or training and placement opportunities. Need for specialized 
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consultation must be recognized; one never becomes so well informed 
or so skilled as to make consultation with, or referral to, others un- 
necessary. 

Failure to make proper referral not only denies the youth the ad- 
vantages he might gain, but may, through mismanagement, make him 
less receptive or even actively opposed to psychological help, no matter 
by whom it is proferred. Awareness of limitations should be one of 
the outcomes of counselor training, but we are far from certain as to 
how this awareness and the criteria for consultation and referral may 
be taught. 

The intellectual maturity of the youth who has been referred is a 
Second factor to be considered in determining whether or not coun- 
seling will be profitable. Since counseling is essentially verbal com- 
munication, the client's ability to express thoughts and feelings must 
be adequate. Where reliance on verbal expression as a sole means of 
communicating is beyond the stage of development the youth has 
reached, play therapy may be required. Unfortunately there is not 
much evidence bearing upon the level of intelligence necessary for 
Profitable counseling. 

Rogers discusses the applicability of “client-centered” therapy and 
lists dull normal intelligence and a chronological age of roughly 10 
as desirable lower limits. The latter criterion, he states, is continually 
being shown to be incorrect; presumably the age is too high. (5, pp. 
228£). Glassman concludes that those with dull normal intelligence 
can profit from psychotherapy as carried on in a child guidance clinic. 
Kriegman and Hilgard found that children 10 years of age or less with 
L.Q'5 of 110 or above showed the greatest therapeutic success.2 

Tt seems that, lacking definitive criteria, one must undertake counsel- 
ing if verbal intercommunication appears possible and then modify 
the approach if the first opinion seems to have been incorrect. The 
issue js complicated by the possibility that various counseling tech- 
niques will require different degrees of client maturity. 

Counseling may be begun, proceed for a time, and then, on the 
asis of developments, be discontinued in favor of some other course 


* Lillian Glassman, “Is Dull Normal Intelligence a Contraindication for Psychotherapy?” 
Rith Coll. Stud. Soc. Wh. (1943), 13, No. 3, 275-298. 

2G, Kriegman and J. R. Hilgard, “The Intelligence Level in Psychotherapy with 
Problem Children,” Amer. ]. Orthopsychiat. (1944), 14, 251-266. 
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of action. It is also true that the client may discontinue counseling for 
reasons of his own outside the counseling situation. 


Structuring the Relationship 


The conceptions of counseling the client has when he arrives for the 
first interview may have been derived from his experiences in talking 
with older persons such as parents, teachers and principals, clergymen, 
and physicians. He may expect to be criticized, patronized, advised, 
treated with impatience, told to “forget it; you'll outgrow it" or any 
of the too-usual phrases that adults often employ with difficult ado- 
lescents. 

A client may have impressions from other students, either those 
who, in turn, have listened to rumors or those who have had first-hand 
experience with counseling. Students whose experiences with counsel- 
ing have been unsatisfactory will naturally have unfavorable things to 
say about the process. Those who, during counseling, feel defensive - 
about it may give reports that distort what is actually taking place. 
For example, a client who is unwilling to face some aspect of his 
personality may spread the story that "the counselor said such and 
such," relating an interpretation which is actually the correct one but 
which he labels as absurd. The satisfied client is the best source of 
referrals, but it is also possible that in his enthusiasm he may lead the 
prospective client to expect too much too easily. At any rate, the client 
frequently comes to his first conference with an attitude ranging from 
vague uncertainty to outright distrust. 

Everything that the counselor does will convey to the client what 
counseling is, but it may be necessary to make some explicit comments 
very early in the first interview. Some clients begin talking readily 
and the counselor has an early opportunity, through his responses and 
manner, to convey some of the cardinal aspects of professional counsel- 
ing. Other clients, often those who are accustomed to having the adult 
in a two-person situation, particularly in school, take the lead in con- 
versation and are therefore at a loss how to begin, wait for an ex- 
planation of what to do next. 

When explicit statements seem necessary in order to structure the 
relationship, it is desirable first to let the client understand that you 
realize he is uncertain of his status in the situation and that you accept 
this uncertainty and do not in any way consider his doubt as occasion 
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for the slightest criticism or censure. Your willingness to accept his 
doubts and uncertainties about counseling may, of itself, give him suff- 
cient assurance to go ahead with what he wants to express so that 
explicit structuring becomes unnecessary. Further than this, one may 
wish to add that the relationship is confidential. This assurance may 
be particularly desirable if the position of counselor or psychologist is 
a new one in the school, or if the student is new to the school. What- 
ever explicit structuring is done should be no more than is necessary 
to encourage the client to proceed; more will either make no impression 
at all, will create the suspicion that the counselor has something to 
sell, or will be misinterpreted because of the client's distressing pre- 
Occupations. 

The counselor’s first statements may be interpreted largely in terms 
of the client’s feelings about coming for counseling. Many persons 
delay seeking aid from the counselor because they believe that they 
should solve their own problems. After all, parents and teachers have 

. gone to great pains to impress upon youth the value of developing self- 
reliance. For some, accepting help in getting out of what they consider 
the morass of their own lives is but the final, or nearly final, step 
toward absolute incompetence. The counselor who, no matter how 
calmly or factually, offers help to such a client rubs the wound with 
philanthropic salt. On the other hand, the dependent client who has 
leaned upon his associates to the point where they have rebelled comes 
to the counselor hoping to find someone who must, in order to hold 
his own job, give him the help he wants. For him, the explanation 
that counseling is a process whereby he can learn to solve his problems 
may convey the meaning that he is again being thrown back on his 
Own resources. Here again is rebuff. Other client attitudes, growing 
out of the very nature of their difficulties, affect the perception of the 
counselor’s statements, so that it is clear that explicit attempts at 
Structuring had best be held to a minimum, if they cannot be avoided 
entirely. 


CHOICE OF PROCEDURE 


Structuring, as ordinarily discussed in the literature on counseling, 
tefers to the counselor's means for alerting the client to the nature of 
the relationship. As counseling progresses, the situation becomes struc- 
tured for the counselor as well. The professional counselor has a con- 
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ception of what kind of relationship he wishes to establish with a 
client and, if told for what reason referral is made, may make a tenta- 
tive decision as how this relationship shall be used. Beginning with 
the initial interview the client shares in this decision. 

Most high school youngsters expect the counselor to take responsi- 
bility for the interviews and assume that they will be given advice and 
told what to do. The extent to which their opinions have been given 
a sympathetic hearing at home and in school doubtless has an effect 
upon what they will expect a counselor to do. The way in which they 
have reacted to restraints may also be a determinant of what they 
expect or want the counselor to do. At any rate, client expectations 
must be taken into account by the counselor as he decides what he 
should do. 

Client preferences for kinds of counseling, which may have a bearing 
upon the success of the process, may be manifestations of personality 
traits that will be revealed in other phases of counseling. That client 
preferences do exist was found by Maher in a study of 1,624 high 
school juniors and seniors. He found that when juniors are compared 
with seniors, when girls are compared with boys, and when those en- 
rolled in private schools are compared with those enrolled in public 
schools, the juniors, girls, and private school enrollees prefer more 
directive procedures than do those with whom they are compared. 
If the counselor is sufficiently expert, revelation of personality through 
preference for counselor behavior will be handled as a part of the 
client’s problem. 

Little is known as to whether or not the client’s degree of psycho- 
logical sophistication has any effect upon the utility of one counseling 
technique as compared with another. Older individuals, through casual 
reading, listening to the radio, watching television, or attending plays, 
have become aware of psychological ideas. For example, many adults 
with but a moderate education have some familiarity with the idea 
of unconscious motivation, an idea which enters so extensively into 
counseling. High-school youth are rather less likely to have any 
familiarity with such an idea. Common observation indicates that 
many troubled individuals have done much reading in the field of 
psychology before entering counseling and that such reading is often 


8 Trafford P. Maher, The Attitude of High School Juniors and Seniors toward Counsel- 
ing Procedure with Reference to Certain Personality Factors and Personal Problem 
Frequency, Washington: Catholic University Amer., 1952. 
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a handicap rather than a help. Aside from this observation, there 
seems to be little correlation between psychological knowledge and 
any particularly effective technique. 

The counseling procedure used will be influenced by the nature of 
the client's problem, but this principle requires that one know what 
the problem is, a bit of knowledge that can only be surmised at the 
outset. 


THE CLIENT’S PROBLEM 


The counselor’s first intimation bearing upon structuring, from his 
point of view, is the statement of the problem. Recalling our earlier 
classification of problems in terms of presenting symptoms, those 
referred for counseling are likely to be having school learning difficulty, 
manifesting behavior which is socially unsatisfactory, experiencing feel- 
ings which are personally distressing, hesitating about educational and 
vocational plans, or contemplating matrimony. 


The Stated Problem 


It is important to remember that the stated problem may not be 
the real one. The reason the client gives for coming may be a relatively 
conscious and deliberate effort to disguise the real problem, or it may 
be a facade which he has developed to shield his self-concept. Further- 
more, he may be placing emphasis upon the wrong feature of the 
Problem and ignoring the real issue, the crux of the matter, which he 
does not see. The process of counseling very often is essentially that 
of helping the client to see and face the real issue. 

In any case, the statement of the problem is the beginning point; it 
is where the client is when he arrives and must be accepted. Asking 
the client for further elaboration of his difficulty may open up oppor- 
tunities for turning the talk in other, possibly more significant, direc- 
tions. The client may readily accept such an opportunity and soon 
broach the topic about which he is really concerned. Persistent refusal 
to make use of such openings for the introduction of other topics may 
mean either that the stated problem is actually the real one or that 
the client is not ready to proceed beyond a present subsidiary, but less 
Painful, problem. As counseling progresses, the client may become 
sufficiently pressed, assured, or courageous to divulge his more distress- 
ing concerns. He may even discontinue counseling after making some 
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progress with the problem he has chosen to attack, only to return at 
some future time when he comes to see that he cannot escape con- 
fronting his basic difficulty. 


The Counselor’s View of the Problem 


Regardless of the client’s statement about the nature of his problem, 
it is necessary for the counselor to decide what kind of problem the 
particular client presents. The issues involved in making this decision 
are frequently discussed under the heading of “diagnostic categories. 
Formulation of such categories is a fascinating activity, for it holds the 
promise of providing a means for selecting specific techniques appro- 
priate to a specific problem. Unfortunately, discrete categories are hard 
to come by. No grouping of client problems is without overlapping 
and interaction. Classification may provide a basis for preliminary 
major emphasis but not a simple indication for a regimen of therapy. 

Robinson (4, pp. 163-173) classifies client problems in terms of the 
“dynamics of learning” and posits three groups: (1) adjustment prob- 
lems, (2) skill problems, and (3) maturity problems. The third cate- 
gory is put forth in the nature of a proposal; lack of information con- 
cerning it is acknowledged. It seems that immaturity is a frequent 
cause of inadequate adjustment but that, at least for the time being, 
we must approach it in the same way as we do any other adjustment 
problem for, as Robinson implies, we know of no specific technique 
suitable to it alone. While it is true that adjustment includes the ac- 
quisition of skills, as Robinson conceives it, the adjustment-problem 
category includes all problems of choice which require the client’s 
active participation in thought and feeling. The category has two sub- 
classes, the “non-emotional” or “decision-making” and the “emotional” 
or “therapy” problems. 

Earlier in the text the tasks of those doing psychological work in 
the schools were classified as (1) helping to correct errors already 
made, and (2) helping to anticipate error by choosing wisely from 
among alternative courses of action. To review further, errors are made 
because of lack of knowledge, lack of skill, or because of intrapersonal 
disorganization. When the counselor and client come face to face, these 
questions arise in the thinking of either or both of them and certainly 
should serve as a basis for organizing the counselor’s thinking: (1) 
Does the client know the nature of the error which he is making? 
(2) If the client knows what error he is making, does he know how 
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to and can he, working alone, correct it? (3) Does the client have the 
necessary information about his environment and about himself to 
make the necessary decisions? In addition to answering these ques- 
tions, the counselor must be looking for unconscious influences that 
may be responsible for a client’s errors or for his inability to acquire 
and use knowledge. An attack upon a school learning difficulty usually 
reveals certain specific hampering misconceptions or deficiencies in 
knowledge or skill. Once these factors are discovered it seems quite 
simple to correct them. It sometimes turns out, however, that, after 
considerable time has been spent on practice and drill, little improve- 
ment is noted because, as is then discovered, the client’s concept of 
himself is the basic difficulty. Then too there are those who, on the 
basis of an analysis of their abilities and interests, are clearly fitted for 
a specific occupation yet persistently resist all suggestion that they 
enter it. In such cases it is likely that the occupation would not enable 
them to play the role they visualize for themselves. 


THE CLIENT’S ABILITY TO PARTICIPATE 


Another question which must receive attention very early and re- 
quires intermittent review is that of how active the counselor must be 
and how much responsibility he shall place upon the client. This ques- 
tion is obviously related to the first set of questions about the nature 
of the difficulty, for any existing lack of self-reliance is really a part 
of the client’s problem. The way in which counselors differ in han- 
dling this issue was previously listed as one of the major dimensions 
along which divergent counseling theory and practice may be placed. 

Thorne (6, pp. 110-113) has reviewed the beliefs and practices of 
schools of counseling and has listed his own principles, eight in num- 
ber, for deciding how “directive” the counselor should be. Thorne’s 
principles call for being “non-directive” at the beginning of counseling 
and departing from this technique only when there are specific indi- 
cations of a need to do so. Essentially the principles may be reduced 
to belief in the desirability of client responsibility, recognition that 
active methods on the part of the counselor need not be taboo since 
the client may need direction, and belief that lack of progress is a 
sign for the counselor to abandon the more passive role for something 
more active. In short, one must not become such a slave to a technique 
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that what is rationalized as a client need is really the counselor's 
intransigent position. 

Using lack of progress in counseling as a cue for more active par- 
ticipation on the part of the counselor is a principle that must be used 
with caution. Anyone familiar with research in the field of learning is 
aware of the distinction that is made between learning and perform- 
ance. Manifestations of progress which may be plotted to form a 
“learning” curve may show a plateau, yet only the most naive would 
say that no learning has taken place during the period of the plateau, 
the period during which there is no improvement in performance. 
Progress in counseling may be a parallel situation. Sometimes it may 
appear for a number of sessions that the client is making no progress 
and then, just as the counselor will feel impelled to take a more active 
part, the client "comes through." Wise employment of the principle 
that lack of progress calls for greater counselor activity is a skill that 
is very important—and very difficult to acquire. 


Helping the Client Begin 


Many writers on counseling seem to expect the client to know how 
to unravel his own confusion. They seem to assume that the client 
who does not begin to state his problem clearly is manifesting resist- 
ance, is too dependent, or is otherwise hampering the progress of 
counseling, never that the client may actually be ignorant of where 
to start or what to do. Such thinking overlooks the fact that an un- 
derstanding of the influence of parent-child relationship, sibling rivalry, 
early traumatic experiences and repressed childish guilt feelings upon 
subsequent behavior is relatively new, that though such ideas are 
widely circulated in popular journals and newspapers, not everyone 
reads them. The connection between cause and effect in behavior is 
often obscure, even to the psychologist, and is certainly so to the ado- 
lescent or to the adult whose education is limited either in extent or 
breadth. For one reason or another, one cannot rely on the pressure of 
feelings associated with a present problem being strong enough to 
evoke expression which can be accepted, reflected, or interpreted. 

The forward movement of counseling may need impetus from ques 
tions that will call attention to possible cause-and-effect relations and 
bring forth material which can be responded to in such a manner as 
to define the relationship and ultimately lead to insight and reintegra- 
tion. Questions may be phrased and expressed in the form and tone of 
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suggestions. The point aimed at in the suggestion should be made 
clear so that the mutuality of the relationship is maintained and the 
client is not made to feel that he is being denied participation in the 
solution of the problem. 

With the client who comes with a specific complaint, some questions 
about when the trouble began are a good beginning. For example, the 
student who complains of inability to concentrate on his studies may 
be asked when he first noticed that particular effort was necessary. 
Once the onset seems to have been placed in time, the suggestion may 
be made that possibly some change in the school situation may also 
have occurred then. If this does not bring forth any seemingly signifi- 
cant response, one may then consider the possibility of a disturbance 
in the home situation, but it is doubtful whether a suggestion of this 
possibility should be made early in the course of counseling. It would 
be better to ask general questions about the student's family, interests, 
and activities, as a preliminary to questions about his school history. 
As the youth talks about experiences which may well be irrelevant, 
he gains further assurance in the situation. It will not be uncommon 
to find that clients rather suddenly break narrations about the above- 
mentioned areas of experience with the statement that something has 
occurred to them “which may have something to do with this," mean- 
ing the present problem. 

Generally, encouraging the client to talk about himself, without 
specific reference to the present symptoms and problem, provides op- 
portunity for preliminary survey for both him and the counselor. The 
latter should be especially alert to note the areas of life which do not 
appear in the client's narration. Such neglect may provide clues to foci 
of sensitivity, recognition of which will facilitate comprehension of 
what the client does say, particularly of remarks which appear in later 
interviews and would otherwise be unrecognized. The counselor may 
need to “get things started,” but he must take care not to give the 
impression that he is going to take full responsibility for the movement 
of counseling. This is best accomplished by keeping suggestions and 
questions to the barest minimum. 


Client Behavior 


Regardless of the problem the client presents, there is a strong pos- 
sibility of some degree of ego-involvement. Certain common charac- 
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teristics of client behavior will then be exhibited. When deep personal 
issues are involved, this characteristic behavior is pronounced and 
easily recognizable, but in certain problems, such as school learning 
difficulty or vocational choice, it may be less obvious and thus be 
ignored by the unsophisticated counselor, 


CATHARSIS 


Catharsis, since the time of Aristotle, has been used in discussions of 
the arts to refer to the supposed purifying effect of the emotional 
responses to poetry, music, and the drama. The term gained greatest 
currency in psychoanalytic literature where it refers to the release of 
repressed material. 

Many clients will begin, even in the first interview, to give vent to 
feelings of hostility, frustration, or discouragement that are on the very 
surface of their consciousness. Having “exploded,” they feel the relief 
that comes from giving vent to their emotions; there is a feeling of 
purification. This release, however, is no different from that which 
anyone feels after having “blown off steam” to a friend or confidant. 
Such expression of feeling is scarcely catharsis in the therapeutic sense, 
though some would recognize it as having therapeutic value. What 
values it has are surface values that could be attained from any con- 
fidant. 

Quite often the client, after having delivered himself of particularly 
unpleasant feelings, will feel guilty about having done so. It is im- 
portant that this guilt be recognized and that he be given assurance 
that feelings of the sort he has expressed are not uncommon, that many 
people have thoughts and feelings of this sort. In giving this assurance, 
one should not lie, but it is rare indeed that any false statements need 
be involved; hate and resentment against parents and friends are not 
uncommon feelings. 

An additional word may be said about the guilt which enters into 
the formation of ego defenses. So very often childhood experiences 
have been repressed to avoid guilt which to the adult seems entirely 
unwarranted. The relatively trivial character of the guilt is likewise 
recognized by the client once he has mustered the courage to expose 
that which has been unconscious for so long. 

As the client continues to experience the permissiveness and ac- 
ceptance of counseling he becomes more and more disinhibited and 
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more and more capable of expressing repressed hostility, fear, or other 
affective states. This uncovering of virulent feelings, which have seeped 
up through the client’s life in unrecognizable but nevertheless disturb- 
ing forms, is indeed purification—catharsis in the therapeutic sense. 

The client experiences catharsis in the presence of the counselor and 
is thus freed from the grip of unconscious affect so that he may go on 
to organize a more coherent and effective self. Why, one may ask, 
could he not have done this by talking to himself while walking in an 
open field, where he would be free from fear of being overheard? 
One of the principal reasons is that the counselor, the disinhibitor, 
would not have been present. Inhibitions occurred in the first place to 
protect the client from an internalized social censure; disinhibition 
could occur only in the presence of one who is a social being, yet does 
not censure. This is the essence of the transference phenomenon. 


TRANSFERENCE 


Transference is an affective relationship with the counselor which 
may be either hostile, affectionate, or, ambivalent. According to strict 
Freudian theory, the analyst replaces the father as an object of feeling. 
During analysis the past and present feelings about the analysand’s 
father are relived. Limiting the role of the counselor to that of surrogate 
for the father only is unnecessarily restrictive, though in many cases 
inhibited affect may be associated primarily with either the father or 
the mother. Society in general may be represented by the counselor. 
By transferring feelings to the counselor who meets them without 
reciprocal reproach, the client is led to dare even more and eventually 
express even the most frightening feelings. 

One form of transference deserves special mention, namely depend- 
ence. There are indeed those who are immature and dependent at 
the outset of counseling. There are also those who become so after 
having had the experience of acceptance, an attitude with which they 
have been unfamiliar. Some psychoanalysts expect a positive transfer- 
ence, a falling in love with the analyst, an attachment which must be 
broken if the client is not to be permanently hampered. The counselor 
will find it better to avoid such strong dependence by recognizing its 
Incipient forms and resisting the client’s efforts to establish it. This is 
€specially important when dealing with adolescents who are prone to 
form “crushes.” 
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RESISTANCE 


Inhibition has been reinforced for many years and it is reasonable 
to suppose that an eroding of the defenses which it provides will be 
repelled with the full “force of habit.” Efforts to repel any breach of 
the protective wall about the self are evidences of resistance. The term 
resistance, like cartharsis, may have a rather superficial meaning. The 
client thinks of going to the counselor for a long time before he does 
so, resists the suggestions of others that he do so, and is reluctant to 
come to the point once he arrives at the counselor’s office. This is 
resistance at a superficial conscious level. The most therapeutically 
significant resistance is that which is unconscious. Its manifestations 
are clever and subtle. 

Coming late for counseling sessions is one way of manifesting 
resistance. The client may profess, and believe, that he has the utmost 
desire for counseling and may have excellent explanations for his 
frequent tardiness. Naturally, one may expect untoward circumstances 
to cause a client to be late occasionally, but frequent tardiness at times 
in the counseling development when he is approaching a painful area 
may well be the client’s unconscious way of protecting himself from 
an unpleasant prospect. 

Avoidance of certain topics, stating, when asked what he would like 
to talk about, “I don’t have any problems today,” saying, “I guess we 
all have problems; mine are no worse than most,” rejecting suggestions 
or tentative interpretations, and concentrating upon praise of the 
counselor’s understanding and warmth are other ways in which the 
client unconsciously resists delving into the unknown. 

Wishing to stay longer than the time allotted for counseling is a 
device often used by the client who wishes to assert his independence 
and thus, by implication, control the counselor and avoid what the 
latter obviously intends him to do—grapple with himself. Many of 
these devices might well be called transference, że. negative transfer- 
ence, for the angry resistance is directed at the counselor. The most 
important thing to remember is that the client does not perceive it as 
resistance; he is “just as anxious as the next fellow to face up to his 
responsibilities.” Perhaps so, but if he is to progress he may have to be 
more willing than the next fellow, since the path to self-knowledge is 
to be trudged, not travelled trippingly by anyone. 

Self pity is perhaps the most resistant to abreaction of all maladjus- 
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tive habits. Final steps toward insight are not taken because the sorrow 
of discontent has been too sweet. It is difficult to relinquish crutches 
that, clumsy and awkward though they may have been, have brought 
sympathy, if not from others, at least from oneself. Some clients even 
seem to enjoy misery though, even for these, reluctance to walk without 
a crutch may primarily be resistance against seeing its true nature. 

Catharsis, manifestations of transference and resistance do not follow 
in a fixed order as counseling progresses. Though cathartic expression 
is usually recognizable when it occurs, transference and resistance are 
variously disguised. Only experience in counseling, experience that is 
reflected upon and wisely evaluated, will produce a counselor who can 
grow in his ability to recognize their signs. 


INSIGHT 


The penultimate goal of counseling is insight, the client’s recognition 
of himself as he has been and is. He should be able, for the first time, 
to look upon himself somewhat in the way in which he looks at 
another person. He may, for example, see how he has repressed resent- 
ments and acted like an obsequious underling, thought of himself as 
an effeminate “jerk” or a weak reed. All of these self-images are 
described in words having affective connotation, and here we come 
upon an important aspect of therapeutic insight: it is affective rather 
than cognitive. Not infrequently clients are encountered who can 
describe their cases with psychological exactitude yet experience no 
relief and exhibit no progress; they resist by intellectualizing. As one 
client expressed it, once he had abandoned his own intellectualizing, 
“They have no visceral insight.” 


REORIENTATION 


As the acquisition of affective and intellectual insight progresses, re- 
Orientation begins to take place. Positive forward steps are made, and 
the client begins to make plans for terminating counseling. During 
this period it is not uncommon for fears of relapse to be expressed; 
the uncertainties of walking without the support of self-made crutches 
are in evidence. The client usually leaves supported by the understand- 
ing that he may return if necessary, but it is seldom that those who 
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follow through to this stage ever need to return, at least for reasons 
similar to those which brought them in the first place. 


Counselor Behavior 


Having described the major categories of client behavior, we shall now 
consider the counselor’s role in the mutual process. His various func- 
tions may be classified under the following headings: (1) fostering 
affective reconditioning, (2) providing support, and (3) giving in- 
formation. Counseling skill consists not only of being able to do these 
things but also of knowing when they should be done. 


FOSTERING AFFECTIVE RECONDITIONING 


Some affective reconditioning enters into all counseling, for working 
with a counselor on any problem changes the client’s feeling toward 
it and, probably, toward himself. One of the chief ways in which 
counseling fosters an alteration of the client’s affective responses is by 
manifesting permissive acceptance. 


Accepting 


Frequent mention has already been made of the “accepting” char- 
acter of the counseling relationship. This means that regardless of what 
the client says or does the counselor does not withhold the friendly 
interest which must characterize counseling. Our closest friends are 
those with whom we can be ourselves without fear of rejection. The 
counselor must be a person in whose presence the client can drop the 
pretenses that he makes before others and eventually those he makes 
to himself. But the counselor differs from the friend in that he does 
not provide the praise for pleasant aspects of the client which the latter 
expects from, and gives to, his friend. The counselor’s acceptance goes 
beyond that of the friend; he is, or must strive to be, totally non- 
judgmental. This requires that, just as he does not express disapproval, 
neither does he express approval; his objectivity remains undisturbed 
and is a steady pole by which the client may navigate. 

Maintenance of this complete objectivity and imperturbable accept- 
ance may not be wholly achieved by the counselor, who then exhibits 
counter-transference. He reacts affectively to the client’s hostility or 
cajolery, thus manifesting approval or disapproval which it becomes 
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necessary for the client to seek or to avoid. An attitude of sympathetic 
understanding without feelings of approval or rejection is difficult to 
maintain, but it is just this attitude which marks the truly professional 
counselor.* 

The immediate effect of the counselor’s accepting attitude is the 
creation for the client of a permissive atmosphere. Here, probably for 
the first time in his life, the client becomes aware of a new freedom 
to express himself in any manner he chooses and on any subject that 
occurs to him. He finds himself revealing thoughts that he had never 
dared admit even to himself. Finally, he is surprised to hear himself 
expressing thoughts that he had not even known he had. Before 
venturing very far into this new realm of permissiveness, the client 
will probably attempt to test its reality. He will follow bold self- 
exposures by noncommittal expression until reassured by continued 
acceptance that his daring revelations have not cost him the counselor’s 
confidence. 

The expression of habitually denied feelings is difficult, and the 
client’s deeper catharsis may be hastened by the counselor’s help in 
clarification of feeling. The troubled client usually believes that his 
painful thoughts are peculiar to himself. This is not surprising, for he 
has never heard such thoughts acknowledged by anyone; those who 
share them do not go about expressing them, even to their intimates. 
Also, unfamiliarity with what has been repressed leaves the client at 
a loss for words with which to express himself. The counselor’s ability 
to phrase what the client has but confusedly hinted at is a comforting 
and reassuring experience. Not only does it help the client to purify 
his feelings, to purge himself, but it also shows him that he still has 
the counselor’s attention, interest and acceptance. 


Interpreting 


The significance of what the client says is usually apparent to the 
experienced counselor before it is apparent to the client. The counselor 
thus has the choice of whether or not to interpret to the client the 
meaning, or, we should say, the probable meaning, of what has been 
said or reported. Obviously, insight consists of recognizing the signifi- 
cance of one’s self-revelations so that it would appear desirable to tell 
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1948. See also his “On Wings of Song,” Psychoanalysis (1952), 1 (2), 3-11. 
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the client immediately what his life facts mean. The novice will be 
tempted to do so, pausing only to utter a triumphant “Aha!” but the 
more experienced or better trained counselor will desist, and ponder 
whether or not the client is ready to receive such interpretation. No 
one can tell precisely how to assess client readiness, but it is certain 
that deep revelations cannot be made early in the course of counseling. 

Since one can never be sure how interpretations will be received, it 
is best to make them as suggestions. A statement such as, “I wonder 
if it could be that you have a lot of resentment against your mother,— 
more than you realize,” represents one pattern of tentative conjecturing 
that will show the counselor how much resistance to the idea exists. 
Refusal to accept the interpretation may mean that it is wrong. Do not 
forget that even though circumstantial evidence may be very convinc- 
ing the obvious inference may still be incorrect. Rejection of an inter- 
pretation tells the counselor to wait for more evidence and greater 
client readiness. 

One special problem of interpretation deserves particular attention, 
and that is the interpretation of dreams. Clients will tell of dreams 
which have troubled them and ask if such dreams “mean anything.” 
The question may indicate that possible interpretations have suggested 
themselves and that they have been frightening. The client wishes to 
hear the counselor say that dreams don’t mean anything. Others, hav- 
ing heard “dream books” ridiculed, are reluctant to talk about their 
dreams for fear of meeting scorn. Sometimes it may help the progress 
of counseling to inquire about dreams. The topic may be approached 
by inquiring how well the client sleeps. It is, of course, the dreams 
which occur repeatedly that are of greatest probable significance. 

Fears and uncertainties about dreams may be partially allayed by 
calling attention to the daydreams which everyone has. In these we 
like to see ourselves in favored, glamorous roles, as recipients of 
homage or perpetrators of revenge. Most clients will sheepishly admit 
having had such visions of glory or retribution. It may then be pointed 
out that thought processes do not stop when we sleep, that absence of 
awareness of our environment and the orderliness which it imposes 
upon us enables our night thinking to go in any direction and to any 
extent of fantasy. That such thinking should be metaphorical is easy 
to understand when we reflect upon how much of all our thought, and 
language, the vehicle of thought, is comprised of similes and meta- 
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phors. After these initial reassurances, the interpretation of dreams, 
like any other interpretation, will depend upon the client’s readiness. 


PROVIDING SUPPORT 


Reassuring 


All the counselor activities thus far described indirectly give assur- 
ance to the client, but there will be times when specific reassuring 
statements are both useful and necessary. The diffident individual needs 
reassurance at first; the progress of counseling may be expected to 
alleviate at least some shyness at later stages. The severely distraught 
person needs assurance that, through counseling, he can meet and 
conquer the problems which now seem insuperable. A disquieting 
condition may become quite severe before the client is willing to seek 
counseling, and the strain which results may produce a degree of 
disorganization inimical to therapeutic progress. The person who has 
been frightened by the character of his self-revelations, the one who 
fears he is “losing his mind,” the one who believes that no cure for his 
present state is possible, all need to be relieved of these fears by calm 
assurance of a favorable outlook, an assurance that can be given 
honestly in virtually all cases. Of course, if assurance cannot be given 
honestly, it should not be given at all. If there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the outlook is grave, it is probably best to say nothing, since 
one may be mistaken and pessimistic prognosis might do irreparable 
harm. 

Though reassurance has values, it should not invariably be given 
even when it is wanted. One should be especially wary when it is 
openly requested as those who ask for it may be trying to shift their 
own responsibility to the counselor. Nor should reassurance ever be 
allowed to degenerate into hearty pep talks, an outcome that may well 
be the consequence of a counselor’s bafflement about what to do next. 
Too much back-patting clearly leads to dependence. 


Persuading 

Persuasion, when it consists of giving an additional push to desirable 
action already contemplated by the client, may be desirable, particularly 
if the client is markedly lacking in self-reliance. Heretofore, the in- 
adequacy of persuasion has been emphasized, and its general useless- 
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ness must be reaffirmed. The failure of persuasion occurs, however, 
when it is the sole attack upon deep-seated and unconscious attitudes. 
Persuasion is a desirable support if it is but an additional impetus 
given to tentative thinking. It may be effectively used to hasten progress 
when fundamental issues have been reasonably well met; if gentle 
persuasion is ineffective under these circumstances, it is probable that 
there still remain other fundamental issues that need confrontation. 


Assigning “Practice Exercises” 


Assignment of small tasks to be completed during the interval be- 
tween one counseling session and the next is a useful technique 
particularly helpful to those lacking self-confidence. For example, the 
extremely shy person may be persuaded to make one attempt each day 
to initiate a friendly remark to an acquaintance. Once having been 
persuaded to undertake this minimal assignment, the client is virtually 
certain to meet with sufficiently satisfying results and, as a result, be 
willing to accept, and then set for himself, further goals, 


Making Suggestions 


At certain times and under certain circumstances, suggestions may be 
made to the client without arousing resistance, a possible result of the 
counselor’s intervention in the thinking of the client. A young client 
may not consider a particular course of action merely because he has 
never known about it or thought of it. One may also suggest sources 
of information, ways of approach to teachers about situations that have 
confused the client, courses of study to consider, occupations to investi- 
gate, or ways to improve social effectiveness. Such suggestions should 
not, however, be made so freely as to deprive the youth of all op- 
portunity to do his own problem-solving and thus make him depend- 
ent. Readiness to listen should be shown, and even circumspect 
suggestions should be withheld until some independent steps have been 
taken. 

Whenever the word “suggestion” is used, it brings to mind such 
phrases as “the power of suggestion,” “prestige suggestion,” or “auto- 
suggestion.” Here we have a connotation of some influence over, above, 
or beyond that of what is said, of influence brought about by adroit 
indirection, of forceful instruction that carries conviction, or of self- 
instruction. Undoubtedly a counselor’s calm, assured manner exudes 
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some suggestion of “cure.” His title, the physical appointments of his 
office, his dress, appearance, voice, and manner may “suggest” eventual 
progress toward a better state. (But they may, in some cases, suggest 
the opposite). This sort of suggestion is doubtless beneficial. However, 
forceful statements that amount to exorcising symptoms are another 
matter. Quacks of all sorts do, by suggestion, cause symptoms to dis- 
appear, but we may be quite confident that it is merely the symptoms 
that they affect; the basic ill is still there. 


GIVING INFORMATION 


The client who comes to the counselor for information may very 
easily lead the inexperienced counselor astray. While it is indeed 
possible and desirable that the client should come for information, one 
must be reasonably sure that it is information, and not something 
else, that is really wanted. Such a request may be not only a thin dis- 
guise for some other need, but may also be an indication of a desire 
for a general dependent attachment or a gambit to gain assurance 
from the counselor. 

The open request that the client be told what to do about a specific 
course of action may be countered with the explanation that the 
counselor cannot take the responsibility of making such a decision but 
that he will be glad to help the client make it. Requests for factual 
information should be responded to with a request for more informa- 
tion about the problem and the youth’s prior attempts at getting an 
answer to the question elsewhere. There are common sources of 
information, such as parents, teachers, other students, and libraries, 
which an earnest inquirer will consult. If none has been consulted, it 
may indicate either that the student’s question is not his primary 
concern, that he hesitated to phrase the particular question for those 
whom he feared would moralize, or simply that asking the counselor 
is the easiest way. These and other possibilities should be borne in 
mind when deciding how to respond to the request. Of course, simple 
Statements of fact may be made without hesitation, provided one gives 
tme thereafter for the client to reveal any obscure or lurking query 
which still bothers him. Information desired is often that which may 
be obtained by tests or by reference to printed materials, such as a file 
of occupational information. 
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Interpreting Test Results 


Great care must be taken in interpreting test results to clients. The 
counselor, for whom testing is a familiar field, is often prone to over- 
estimate the client’s understanding. Not only is it probable that the 
student is unfamiliar with test terminology, but what information he 
does have is likely to be incorrect or distorted. Also, students will 
interpret test results in terms of what they want them to mean. This 
tendency will be minimal if the counselor has used the tests as a part 
of an overall counseling approach, at a time when the student is ready 
to accept the results with a considerable degree of objectivity. 

Under the topic of giving information may be included all instruc- 
tional activities, particularly remedial teaching, previously discussed. 
The counselor uses these techniques, or refers the client to others who 
will use them, when his evaluation and the client’s indicate that a 
direct attack on these problems is fundamental and timely. 

In conclusion then, the counselor does for the client what the latter’s 
developmental status at any time requires, so long as acting upon the 
immediate need neither presents new difficulties that will have to be 


overcome later nor jeopardizes the client's long-term growth as a self- 
determining individual. 


SUMMARY 


Counseling must be carried on in an office that assures privacy and, if 
possible, is pleasantly furnished. Much depends upon the first contact, 
for in its course the situation is at least partially structured, from the 
point of view of both client and counselor. During the counseling 
interviews the client will probably experience catharsis and manifest 
transference and resistance. We may expect insight to develop but 
must not be misled by intellectual acceptance unaccompanied by 
affective acceptance. Finally, reorientation should take place. This is 
most likely to be brought about by the counselor’s behavior, which 
should permit and encourage affective reconditioning and provide 
support and encouragement. In some instances, the counselor may be 
called upon to give information, but before doing so, he must be 
reasonably sure that the request for it does not conceal some other 
need. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Play Therapy and 
Group Methods 


Play Therapy 
RELATION TO COUNSELING 


| CHILDREN cannot enter into a two-person relationship at a verbal 
level to an extent that makes counseling possible. Play, however, is a 
characteristic form of child behavior, and may be used with consider- 
able effectiveness for diagnostic and therapeutic purposes. The child is 
given the opportunity to engage in play in the presence of the psy- 
chologist, who helps the child use his play activity and the period set 
aside for it for constructive personal development. The child-therapist 
relationship in the play-room is basically the same as the client-coun- 
selor relationship we have discussed, for it is accepting, permissive, and 
non-judgmental. The play therapist also reflects feeling and, on 
occasion, may interpret the child’s behavior. He may need to give 
assurance and support and he must be on guard against permitting 
positive transference to become too strong. Many of the client phenom- 
ena observed in counseling will be observed in the child in the play- 
room, although the form of manifestation will be different. 


HISTORY 


Apparently the first publication dealing with child therapy was that 
of Freud, in 1906, and was the description of an analysis of Little Hans, 
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who manifested a phobia.’ The application of analytic theory to the 
treatment of children was furthered by many others, among whom 
Hermine Hug-Helmuth was one of earliest? Other names important 
in the analytic tradition are Melanie Klein and Anna Freud. In this 
country, psychologists interested in the therapeutic use of play have 
probably been most influenced by Allen (1) and Axline (2). Within 
the past decade the use of play techniques has increased to the point 
where virtually no child clinic is without a playroom. Child psy- 
chologists naturally have been interested in the meaning of play, but 
beyond an interest in the phenomenon itself, play situations have been 
used in studies of frustration. The work of Barker, Dembo, and 
Lewin? is a well-known example of such studies, while the work of 
Lerner * is illustrative of the use of play observation in the more gen- 
eral study of personality development. The child therapist should be 
familiar with studies of this kind in order that his judgments of the 
significance of the play of an individual child may have some norma- 
tive reference point. 


PRESENTING SYMPTOMS 


Behavior Problems 


Children referred because of behavior problems are, rather obvi- 
ously, among those with whom play therapy may be effective. Teachers 
will refer children who seem to be exceedingly withdrawn, aggressive, 
unstable, flighty, or "nervous." Parents may discuss their child-manage- 
ment problems with the teacher, who, in turn, may suggest referral to 
the psychologist or counselor. In this way the variety of symptoms 
encountered is increased considerably. Parents will be concerned about 
their children's eating habits, temper tantrums, sleep walking, night- 
mares, thumb sucking, hair pulling, enuresis, excessive fearfulness, 
shirking of responsibility, lying, and stealing. There will also be chil- 
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dren who manifest physical symptoms, such as chronic constipation, 
vomiting, or fainting spells, for which no organic basis can be found. 


School Retardation 


Children referred because of school learning difficulties frequently 
will be found to represent primarily problems of personal adjustment, 
of which poor school work is but one symptom. In such cases an attack 
upon the personal problem through play therapy must precede any 
effort to improve the school achievement. Children who have been 
having speech lessons with a speech correctionist without significant 
progress have dropped poor speech habits after a series of play sessions. 
In these sessions personal need, formerly partially satisfied by poor 
speech, came to be met in a more adequate manner. 


The Handicapped 


The possible use of play therapy to facilitate the adjustment of the 
handicapped is being attempted. Russell has reported on the effective- 
ness of such methods for the hard of hearing? and Heiser,’ among 
others, has used them with the mentally retarded. Children whose 
intellectual function seems inferior may be under the inhibiting in- 
fluence of severe emotional tension. Alleviation of this tension will be 
followed by a heightened level of function, revealed in an improved 
intelligence test performance. Certainly children who are functioning 
at a better than average level may come to function even more effi- 
ciently if hampering tensions are alleviated by therapy. 


THE PARENTS 


Symptoms of behavior and emotional problems are usually the 
consequence of parental practices in child rearing. Parental errors may 
result from personal difficulties of one or both parents, from ignorance, 
or from the interference of accidental circumstances over which the 
parents have little or no control. Effectiveness of therapy with the child 
is more likely to occur when undesirable and hampering parental 
attitudes are modified. 


5 Ned Russell, “Play Therapy for the Hard of Hearing," Hearing News (1952), 20 
(6-7), 5-6; 20. 

6 Karl F. Heiser, "Psychotherapy for the Mentally Retarded Child,” Training School 
Bull. (1951), 48, 111-119. 
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Sometimes parents will report improvement in a child’s behavior 
even though little of significance has been noted in the playroom by 
the therapist. In such instances it is possible that the relief the parents 
feel that steps have been taken to help the child is so great that their 
tenseness in dealing with the child disappears, and the disturbing be- 
havior is consequently alleviated. The child’s disturbing behavior may 
have been caused in the first place by some chance or transitory cir- 
cumstance and been perpetuated and accentuated only by the parents’ 
reaction. 


Importance of Parent Counseling 


The younger the child the greater we expect his dependence on his 
parents to be, and the less we can expect to accomplish in therapy 
independently of the parents’ cooperation. Some agencies will not 
accept children for therapy unless at least one of the parents agrees to 
come for concurrent counseling. Undoubtedly such an arrangement is 
highly desirable, but the schools must deal with children whether their 
parents are cooperative or not. Sometimes parents will come for 
counseling for a time and then discontinue. Even though it is less 
satisfactory, therapy can be carried on without the parents’ cooperation 
with, in most cases, some degree of improvement as a result. 

When a parent does come for counseling, ideally one counselor 
should see the parent while another takes the child to the playroom. 
In this way, the child is spared the fear that the parent’s contact with 
the counselor is for no purpose other than an interchange of reports 
about him. However, the facilities and necessary professional staff for 
this procedure are seldom available, and usually the person who works 
with the child will need to work with the parent also. It may be 
possible to see the parent at a time when the child is not present. For 
example, the mother may come for a counseling session while the 
child is in school. If the child knows about this, the mother can ex- 
plain that she is talking with the counselor about her own personal 
life—which should be a true statement. Subterfuge should be avoided. 


CHILD BEHAVIOR 


The child's behavior in the playroom will vary with his age and with 
the nature of his fundamental problem. 
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Undisguised Play 


The younger the child, in terms of mental age, the less verbal will 
be his expression of feeling. He will express his conflicts in play and 
the action is very likely to be quite undisguised. Rambert (9), discuss- 
ing the use of puppets in child therapy, describes several stages in the 
development of expressive modes. In the earliest stage, symbol miming, 
the child is the actor and plays out his conflicts with the therapist as a 
participant in the play. Immediately following this stage is that of 
symbol identification, wherein the child represents his personal diff- 
culties through puppets who bear the names of members of his family. 
Later, in an intermediary stage, the child introduces symbolic char- 
acters, such as witches or fairies. Symbol differentiation is the stage 
at which symbols function much as they do in the adult, except that 
the ability to “make believe” is much stronger in the child. Whether or 
not these stages are as universal in their order of appearance as Rambert 
suggests, her description does call attention to observable differences 
in child play. 

Ordinarily the problems of young children are expressed with much 
less disguise than is encountered with older children. In later child- 
hood, play becomes much more subtly symbolic and the child, if 
questioned about the significance of his play, responds with clear-cut 
rationalization. 


Testing the Limits 


Although it may be influenced by environmental circumstances not 
associated with any basic problem, the general character of free play 
usually reflects the nature of the child’s difficulty. When the child first 
begins play therapy he usually spends some time in testing the limits 
of the playroom situation to determine whether or not what he has 
been told about it is correct. He also wishes to learn its full meaning. 
The duration of this behavior will vary considerably. 


Varieties of Play Behavior 


Characteristic play reactions may be associated with personality 
traits. For example, the overly-inhibited child is reluctant to enter into 
any kind of activity and just stands, looking from one plaything to 
another. Even though encouraged to handle and manipulate the toys, 
these children may continue this pattern of behavior for several ses- 
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sions before the inner barriers are sufficiently eroded to permit activity. 
Other children may engage in play, but in a very restricted fashion. 
If they paint, they are careful in their handling of the materials neither 
to destroy anything nor to get themselves dirty. As such children be- 
come more secure in the situation, they may go to great lengths to 
become messy. They may smear themselves with paint, throw finger 
paint on the floor, and generally “make a mess.” 

Some children engage in play that is markedly lacking in construc- 
tiveness. Nothing that they do seems to be “going anywhere.” This 
is often clearly exhibited in their paintings, which are seemingly ran- 
dom combinations of color and line. Therapeutic progress in these 
youngsters is shown by an increase in the purposefulness of what they 
do, and by increased order and creativity in their paintings. 

Since aggressiveness is one of the more frequent reasons for referral, 
it will not be surprising to find destructiveness exhibited in the play- 
room. What is sometimes surprising, to the inexperienced therapist, 
is the exhibition of delight in sheer destructiveness by the child who, 
in the school room, gives the general impression of being docile and 
tractable, Destructiveness may be revealed in vicious attacks on avail- 
able toys, or it may be shown, in the sand box for example, by building 
things only for the purpose of immediately destroying them. 

The level of play in relation to the mental age of the child often 
shows significant deviation, especially when an older child engages 
in play characteristic of much younger ones. There are many 10- and 
11-year olds of at least average intelligence who enjoy, albeit with an 
air of defiance, drinking water from a nursing bottle while they lie on 
the floor with their knees drawn up, or they may rock in a chair that 
is almost too little for them. Some play at a level lower than expected 
may be simply an indication of immaturity, but more often such play 
is regressive behavior. . 


Reaction to Permissiveness 


Most children find the permissive, accepting atmosphere of the play- 
room a welcome refuge from the internal and external stresses under 
which they live. Early arrival for the play session, reluctance to leave 
when the time is up, desire to take a toy with them when they leave, 
and other devices are frequently used to protect and enhance the play- 
room as a retreat. Children frequently inquire about “the other 
children who come here,” wanting to know what they do. This may 
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Fic. 17. One child's attempt to maintain the therapeutic relationship. (Photo by 
Nelson Smith.) 


indicate an unwillingness to share the therapist with anyone else. One 
youngster’s desire to keep the playroom and the therapist to himself 
is illustrated in Fig. 17. Here we see how the boy barricaded the 
playroom exits with everything movable so that no one could get in 
to disturb his refuge. 


THE THERAPIST’S ACTIVITY 


Structured vs. Free Play 


The therapist’s role in play therapy varies with the school of thought 
to which he adheres, so that there are variations in materials used, the 
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degree to which the situation is structured, and the kinds of response 
made to the child’s behavior and comments. 

In the procedure most extensively worked out by Levy * and Conn, 
the therapist provides a situation, using perhaps dolls or puppets, 
resembling one in which the child’s problem may be exhibited. The 
procedure from then on is described as a play interview, in which the 
child is expected to assume the role of collaborator, though he may not 
realize that he is doing so. 

In contrast to the rather directed and structured play-interview type, 
the free play therapy allows the child a wide range of materials from 
which he may choose as he pleases and leaves to him any decision 
as to how he will use the time of the play session. There are, however, 
limits which, though broad and much freer than those most children 
have, nevertheless create a tie with reality. Occasionally these limits 
provide opportunity for observing and handling the child’s reaction 
to restraint. As it seems to have greater adaptability, the discussion to 
follow will relate primarily to free play. Nevertheless, it should be 
remembered that freedom and control in therapy are relative terms 
and that a therapist who relies primarily upon free play techniques 
may yet introduce controlled situations, or use a controlled approach 
exclusively with a particular child. Until clear-cut research results 
offer evidence for the peculiar appropriateness of one approach over 
another, intuitive clinical judgment, arrived at on the basis of con- 
tinually reappraised experience, will be the only guide one has. 


The Playroom 


For free play a rather large room is required. A sink with running 
water should be close by, if not in the room itself. If there is no sink 
in the room, a water tank with dimensions of, say, 6" x 20" x 30”, is 
very desirable. Small wooden or plastic boats should be available, as 
well as an easel for painting, a sandbox, a low table with a matching 
chair, a child’s rocker, a doll bathinette, some sort of house consisting 
of partitions bounding rooms but no roof, and a punching bag. Toy 
guns and knives, dolls and doll furniture, puppets, paints, modelling 
clay, nursing bottles, and sand table toys should also be included. For 


older boys it is desirable to have a work bench with a few common 
Eco ar Sila Natal 

TD. M. Levy. "Release Therapy,” Amer. J. Orthopsychiat. (1939), 9, 913-936. 

8L. H, Conn, "The Play Interview a Method of Studying Children's Attitudes,” Amer. 
I. Dis. Child. (1939), 58, 1199-1214. 
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tools of reasonably good quality. Large cardboard shipping cartons 
provide remarkably useful materials for play. 


The First Session 


The procedure in the first session with the child cannot be fixed, for 
it must vary in many of the same ways as the first counseling inter- 
view. The age of the child, the circumstances of referral, and, particu- 
larly, his first reaction to the play room are factors which must 
determine what is to be done. Some children are apprehensive and 
wait for instructions; they neither do nor say anything until directed 
or questioned. Others immediately approach materials that interest 
them and begin playing, at the same time talking freely about their 
play and other things. Between these extremes of initial activity lie 
many gradations and patterns of response. 

Whether it is done with a rather formal statement at the beginning 
of the first session or when the need and occasion arise in subsequent 
sessions, the child should be informed that the playroom period is his 
time to use as he wishes, that his use of the materials is limited only 
by the requirement that they must not be broken deliberately nor 
thrown out of the window, and that among the rules of the room is 
one that the therapist cannot be attacked, Lengthy and verbose in- 
struction is not necessary and may be definitely harmful. 


Acceptance 


The principal task of the therapist is to provide acceptance, under- 
standing, and warmth. Children often engage in open shows of 
hostility and resentment, only to stop suddenly and look guiltily about. 
On such an occasion, a statement that the therapist understands and 
that all of us have such feelings and impulses from time to time will 
help create the permissive and accepting atmosphere in which the 
child may learn new and betters ways of handling his fears and con- 


flicts. Whenever the opportunity arises, the therapist must show that 
he understands, yet accepts. 


Reflection of Feelings 


The feeling component of activity is the most significant aspect of 
the play. As the child becomes more secure in the play situation, feel- 
ings revealed or hinted at may be reflected to him. For example, his 
overt behavior may justify a statement such as, "Sometimes you feel 
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like flushing your baby brother down the toilet.” Once the child hears 
his feelings reflected to him in this verbal fashion, he will be in a 
better position to accept such feelings himself. Furthermore, when he 
learns that, even though the therapist understands his feelings, he is 
still accepted, he will begin to improve and be better able to handle 
the situations in which such feelings occur. 

Reflection of feelings before the child is ready to accept them, how- 
ever, is unwise. Similarly, the interpretation of symbolic behavior 
before the child is ready for it will also lead to a detour in the course of 
progress. 


Termination 


The time for termination of theraputic sessions will be decided upon 
by the child and the therapist. The therapist may initiate the discussion 
by inquiring how the child feels about his need for continuing. Once 
real progress has been made, children can find many new aspects of 
their world in which they feel secure. The play session is no longer 
the unique haven it once was; there is less need for retreat. New inter- 
ests and enthusiasms take the place of the play sessions. Conclusion 
is not too difficult, though anticipation of it may bring forth a re- 
surgence of resentment and aggressiveness, and regressive behavior 
may even be shown. When this final fondling of a once enjoyed pat- 
tern of behavior is over, the last stage will have been reached. 


Diagnosis in a Free Situation 


The play room may be useful in particularly difficult problems of 
diagnosis. Children who do not respond adequately in a formal test 
situation may be taken to the play room, where the way in which they 
respond to the materials may give clues for further investigation. This 
procedure, perhaps continued for several sessions, is useful in cases 
where mental retardation, hearing loss, aphasia, or organic brain 
damage are alternative, or even conjoint, possibilities. 

Sometimes children with 1.Q.’s in the forties, as obtained by the 
usual intelligence tests, will show other behavior, such as writing in- 
telligent answers to a sentence completion test indicative of a higher 
level of capacity. When there is such a notable discrepancy between 
two kinds of performance, several sessions in the playroom may well 
prove valuable. + 
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Group Methods 


In the counseling situation the relationship is between a counselor 
and one client, while in the group method situation it is between a 
leader and members of a group and also entails relationships between 
members of the group. The various group methods which have been 
developed differ from one another in the activities engaged in, the 
personnel of the groups, and the kinds of relationship which exist 
between the leader and the group participants. 


GROUP GUIDANCE AND INSTRUCTION 


Attention to the personal concerns of youth led to the discovery of 
many common problems not treated of in the curriculum. The organi- 
zation of information relevant to the personal and social needs of 
youth into instructional units comprises what is known as group 
guidance. Allen and others have presented an outline of group guid- 
ance materials covering approximately 50 problems which include such 
matters as school adjustment skills, social adjustment, self-knowledge, 
vocational and educational planning, life goals, and ethical matters.” 
To give the name “guidance” to these instructional materials in con- 
tradistinction to other instructional materials encourages that dis- 
junction in educational thinking which we must avoid. 


High School Psychology 


Much material relevant to personal problems can be handled in the 
courses in psychology now included in the curricula of many high 
schools. Treatment of the content under the name of psychology should 
introduce the student to the scientific approach to human behavior. 


Class periods may be utilized for the establishment of factual learning 
and for the clarification of concepts. 


Dangers in Group Instruction 


There are those who, with a smattering of knowledge which they 
refer to as principles of group dynamics, seek to introduce group 
therapy practices into the classroom. Students are urged to discuss 


9 Richard D. Allen, Frances J. Stewart, and Lester Schloerb, Common Problems in 
Group Guidance, New York: Inor, 1940. An carlier edition, under the major authorship 
of Allen, appeared in 1933. 
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their personal problems with members of the class under the mistaken 
notion that such self-revelations will have therapeutic value. 

There is an important difference between a therapeutic group and 
a school class. In the former, the nature of the group has been ex- 
plained to the prospective participants. All participants have had, or 
are continuing to have, individual counseling. Membership in the 
group is voluntary, and there is freedom to withdraw from the group 
at any time. In contrast, students may enroll in a class voluntarily, but 
they do not do so with the expectation of making self-revelations. 
They have not done so as an adjunct to counseling, and they cannot 
withdraw without penalty. When a class is turned into a “group 
therapy” situation, the students’ rights of privacy are likely to be in- 
vaded. They did not enter the class with any expectation that there 
would be encroachments upon their personal defenses. Voluntary 
entrance into a therapeutic group is a different matter, for here it is 
expressly understood that the individual’s personal difficulties are to 
be the subject of discussion. Ill-considered “experimentation” by in- 
competents can seriously damage the whole field of mental hygiene 
and psychology. 

That the research findings relative to group structure and function 
may be relevant to the leadership of classes and other student groups 
cannot be denied. (Sociometric diagrams shown in an earlier chapter 
illustrate one aspect of group organization.) Belief in the value of 
group dynamics principles does not permit us to ignore the funda- 
mental distinctions between a therapy group and any other kind of 
group. A therapy group is committed to self-revelation in an atmos- 
phere of confidentiality and is thus unique among collections of in- 
dividuals in our culture. 


Functions of Group Instruction 


Attack upon common problems of youth through group instruction 
serves two functions. In the first place, many unfortunate failures in 
attempting to solve personal problems can be avoided. Secondly, young- 
sters can be shown the values to be gained from private, personal, and 
confidential consultation with the psychologist or counselor. The long- 
run result of instruction in the area of personal adjustment should be 
an increase in the number of voluntary self-referrals to the counselor 
and there should also be a reduction in the number who sce the coun- 
selor only after the maladjustive habit has become seriously debilitating. 
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One of the goals of instruction should be to present counseling as an 
intelligent procedure which may be beneficial to all. 

“Group guidance,” then, should be essentially group instruction, and 
the relationship between the leader and the members of the group is, 
and should be, that between pupil and teacher. There are indeed many 
kinds of teacher-pupil relationships, some of them, to say the least, 
not good. At present, there is considerable interest in introducing the 
findings regarding group leadership into education and there are good 
reasons for thinking such a move would be desirable. However, pre- 
occupation with principles of group behavior must not lead to con- 
verting class sessions into group discussions whereby the ignorance of 
the participants is pooled and the lowest common denominator of their 
prejudices is sought. The teacher should not jettison his responsibility 
by failing to give factual information when it is available, nor by 


failing to suspend judgment when an adequate solution for a problem 
is not known. 


Kinds of Group Instruction 
Occasional Group Sessions 


Group meetings for instructional purposes, either single sessions or 
as part of a series, may be held at intervals from the early grades on- 
ward. In many schools it is common practice in the elementary grades 
for teachers to hold periodic group discussions of current problems 
with which the children are, or should be, concerned. Conduct on the 
playground, care of school property, lunchroom behavior, friendships, 
and sportsmanship are topics which may be discussed. Problems may 
be thus solved and the procedure for intelligent group decision learned. 
At those times when a change in the youngster's school life is immi- 
nent, such as prior to entrance into junior high or high school, group 
discussion of factors to be considered in the new situation will be help- 
ful. Discussion of the need for educational planning will be particu- 
larly meaningful. Beginning at the junior high school level, the nature 
of suitable subject matter for group discussion may be determined by 
tabulating the results obtained from problem-survey instruments such 
as the Mooney Problem Check Lists and the SRA Youth Inventories. 
When departmental organization exists, homeroom periods are some- 
times set aside for regular instructional activities in common problems 
of adjustment to the home, school, and life in general. 
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It should, of course, be apparent that teachers who take the responsi- 
bility for helping groups of youngsters with mental health problems 
must be adequately prepared to do so, for erroneous teaching in this 
area can do serious damage. It takes more than a kindly interest in 
youth to fit one to discuss with them matters of importance to their 
entire future. 


Role-Playing 


Many of the problems meriting group instruction are social in nature 
and may be dealt with by means of role-playing in what is sometimes 
known as a socio-drama. A situation is described and youngsters take 
the roles outlined in it, extemporizing the dialog as they think it should 
be. Another group then fill the same roles in the manner they choose. 
In this way, alternative courses of action are realistically presented as 
a basis for a discussion of the issues involved. Prepared dramatic 
sketches designed to present adolescent problems are available. After 
one has been presented, alternative outcomes may be considered, and 
questions raised by the dramatized situation may be discussed. The 
effectiveness of this technique depends, primarily, upon the teacher’s 
ability to enlist serious participation. 


Extracurricular Groups 


Leadership of extracurricular activities such as may be permitted the 
class or club sponsor, the journalistic adviser, music director, or coach 
is another opportunity for participating in group guidance. Principles 
of group behavior may be even more useful for effective leadership in 
these activities than in classroom activities. It will be well for the 
teacher-sponsor to be familiar with such principles as are known. 

Important as curricular treatment of common problems of youth and 
effective extra-curricular sponsorship are, an extensive discussion of 
methods and materials will not be included here since our primary 
concern is with the work of the counselor or psychologist rather than 
with that of the classroom teacher or sponsor. 


The Counselor’s Role in Group Instruction 


The part the school psychologist or counselor plays in the group 
activities thus far mentioned will depend upon the degree to which 
he is needed, that is, upon the availability of others on the school staff 
to carry out such programs. Even though the counselor may not be 
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called upon to take an active part in group instruction, his counseling 
activities place him in a position to make contributions to its plan- 
ning. Recurrence of certain problems among counselees may indicate 
areas of knowledge that might be presented in group instruction to 
forestall individual crises. Encountering problems in areas that are 
being covered in group instruction indicates that, in some instances at 
least, the instruction is not producing the results expected of it, and 
that there is a possibility that relatively inadequate results are being 
achieved for all youngsters Participating in it. The counselor or psy- 


chologist is in a particularly good position to discover why failure 
has occurred. 


GROUP THERAPY 
Scope 


In an educational setting there are, roughly, three kinds of groups 
which concern us in establishing a concept of group therapy. First, 
there are the regularly-scheduled classes such as those just discussed 
under the heading of “group guidance.” As stated earlier, the class- 
room is no place for delving into the private and unconscious attitudes 
of students, although classroom instruction does contribute to the 
improvement of mental health. 

What has been said about classroom instruction applies with equal 
force to the second category, extracurricular groups. Such groups con- 
tribute to mature development by providing an excellent opportunity 
for individuals to learn effective group function, social skills, and 
personal responsibility. These organizations should not, however, lead 
to exposure of the personal and private concerns of their members. 
They cannot be considered examples of the practice of group therapy 
no matter how salutary their effect upon the growth of those who 
participate in them may be. 

Finally, we have those groups organized especially for the purpose 
of dealing with problems of personal and ordinarily private concerns. 
Participation in such a group is suggested to those for whom it is 
deemed a probable benefit; the number involved is small; and the 
avoidance of discussion with others not of the group is enjoined. Of 
such groups we may distinguish two kinds: those made up of rea- 
sonably well-adjusted persons who are experiencing temporary situa- 
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tional distress, and those made up of individuals who have developed 
a fundamentally distorted and hampering life style. It is to activities 
carried on with the latter groups that the term “group psychotherapy” 
is usually applied. 

Clients in individual counseling often report having talked over their 
problems with one or more friends whom they describe as being mal- 
adjusted. It seems that maladjusted persons tend to cohere in what 
may be called an informal subgroup of their culture for the purpose 
of mutual, but nevertheless superficial, catharsis. The ineffectiveness 
of such a group for the improvement of its members indicates the 
value of a therapist, although it must be remembered that the coun- 
selor is unlikely to hear of any such groups which have been of value 
to its members. 


Multiple Counseling 


Heretofore counseling, rather than psychotherapy, has been the pre- 
ferred term, but since the former has been defined as a two-person 
relationship it seems somewhat inconsistent to speak of “group coun- 
seling” rather than group psychotherapy. Recently, Driver and Wash- 
burne (4) introduced the phrase “multiple counseling.” This phrase 
connotes an emphasis upon work with individuals rather than with 
the group, but the authors of the phrase definitely take cognizance of 
group influence. As we shall see, the issue of where the emphasis 
should be placed and the relative roles of the individual and the group 
is one about which there is some difference of opinion. 


History 


Klapman ?? traces the origin of group psychotherapy as an explicit 
technique back about 40 years to use in the treatment of chronic ills 
Such as tuberculosis. Moreno's Viennese psychodrama, started. about 
1911, was one of the earliest attempts to use group methods for be- 
havior disorders. Slavson's work with problem children, begun in 
1934, is perhaps the first application of group therapy to youth. At 
Present, interest in group procedures is widespread and has the vigor 
often associated with the hope and promise of a new method, an en- 


thusiasm that threatens to stigmatize these methods as panaceas. 
+ eT 
10, w, Klapman, Group Psychotherapy, New York: Grune and Stratton, 1947. 
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Special Values of Group Therapy 


The obvious time-saving advantage of group procedures is one of 
the principal factors giving rise to them. This advantage is one of 
considerable importance. Once counseling comes to be accepted in a 
particular school, every counselor of experience knows, the demand for 
services can scarcely be met. School boards are slow in incorporating 
allowances for additional staff, especially when rising school enroll- 
ments are straining community resources. Also, the supply of trained 
counselors is likely to be inadequate for some time to come. In spite 
of this important advantage, there are some drawbacks to group pro- 
cedures. At present there is no reason to believe that they can take the 
place of the personal and private relationship which counseling. and 
play therapy provide, nor that all kinds of individuals nor all kinds 
of problems are amenable to even partial alleviation by group methods. 
Furthermore, there are special reasons for urging caution in the use 
of group therapy procedures in a public school situation. 

An additional advantage of group therapy is that individuals with 
personal problems are prone to believe that their discomfiture is virtu- 
ally unique. To join a group made up of their peers and find that 
these persons have much the same outlook as was thought uniquely 
personal is often just the reassurance necessary for progress in reor- 
ganizing the self-image. Similarly, when problems arise out of a mani- 
fest disability, such as a crippling condition, deafness, or the like, the 
guided discussion of difficulties and of their solution provides support 
and challenge. 

The private person-to-person relationship of counseling or play 
therapy may not stimulate response in certain clients. These students 
are, in effect, inaccessible by such an approach, and the social stimula- 
tion of group activity or discussion may be the required means for 
initiating their therapeutic progress. 

Quite obviously those whose problems center about difficulty in 
social relations may benefit from an experience in what amounts to 
supervised practice in a permissive atmosphere. Here the “supervision” 
consists of interaction with other members of the group and various 
kinds of participation on the part of the therapist. Hobbs (6, p. 289) 
points to the opportunity a group situation provides for impressing 
individuals with the adequacy of interpersonal relationships and with 
the benefits which may be derived from giving help to others. An 
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adventure in helpfulness is often refreshingly new to one who has, for 
a long time, been preoccupied with his own troubles. 


The Significance of the Group 


That there are advantages associated with therapy groups is scarcely 
to be doubted, but the applicability of certain principles of group 
function for explanation of these advantages is doubtful. Experimental 
studies begun by Lewin approximately 25 years ago led to the formu- 
lation of certain principles and concepts regarding the interdependence 
of interacting members of a group. These principles are usually re- 
ferred to under the name of group dynamics and have been applied to 
the problem of leadership and to industrial and educational adminis- 
tration, That group dynamics principles can be applied to group 
therapy is stated by some, implied by others, and quite specifically 
disavowed by still others. 

Bach (3, p. 6) explicitly sets out to merge psychoanalysis with 
Lewinian field theory (group dynamics) and to discover what relation- 
ship there may be between group dynamics and therapeutic process 
in the individual. Hobbs seems to imply a somewhat similar viewpoint 
in the title which he chooses in his writings, “group-centered therapy.” 
Slavson, on the other hand, is quite explicit in stating that while 
some similarity exists between phenomena observed in therapy groups 
and in ordinary groups, the difference is crucial. In ordinary groups 
the individual surrenders his autonomy to “group fixity,” while in 
therapy maintenance of autonomy is essential; the group must remain 
mobile. Slavson recognizes the importance of the influence of one 
client upon another, but nevertheless believes that a collection of 
clients had better be called a “compresence of patients” rather than a 
group. He says 

“Patients talk about their problems and those of others, as in- 
dividuals. There never is a group problem or a group project or 

a group aim.” !! 

Doubtless there are situations in education and in industry where 
the application of principles of group dynamics may well facilitate 
group achievement. Certainly any kind of organization such as a 
teaching staff, a school club, an office force, or a plant management 


ug R. Slavson, Analytic Group Psychotherapy, New York: Columbia University, 1950. 
See also “Common Sources of Error in Group Psychotherapy,” International ]. Group 
Psychotherapy (1953), 3, 3-28. 
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staff needs to work together and utilize leadership properly if the 
group purposes are to be achieved. Group purpose in this sense, how- 
ever, connotes something different from what one may find in a 
roup. 

— m a projection of the non-directivist—directivist con- 
troversy to the social plane. Those imbued with the concept of the 
social field seem to minimize the significance of the therapist, while 
Slavson gives him a very specific role, a role distinctly different from 
that played by other members of the group. It is important to add that 
Slavson's therapist is neither didactic nor authoritarian,—except per- 
haps in the eyes of the field therapist. This controversy must eventu- 
ally be solved by empirical evidence, but the very existence of disparate 
views should warn the mature and serious student against guillible 
fanaticism. 


Kinds of Group Therapy 


Group therapy techniques may be differentiated on the basis of 
procedures and on the basis of the role of the therapist or group 
leader. Slavson, perhaps more than anyone else, has systematically ex- 
plored the possibilities of group work and developed, on a psycho- 
analytic foundation, the most complete system of group procedures. 
He distinguishes between two major therapeutic techniques for use 
with groups, activity and analysis. In the former, groups may meet 
for manual occupations or free play in a permissive atmosphere, with 
the expectation that unrestricted activity will be adequate therapy. 
The analytic group meets either for activity or talk, but the therapy 
consists of transference, interpretation, and insight. 

Several types of group organization are necessary to provide for 
differences in clients. Play-group therapy is deemed most suitable for 
pre-school children, since such children are too lacking in social con- 
sciousness and restraint to permit unrestricted acting-out with the 
therapist playing but a neutral role. The Play group consists of from 
three to five children. The interaction of the members of the group 
fosters the catharsis achieved by each, and the therapist is quite active 
in interpreting what takes place. Those therapists who adhere more 
closely to a “non-directive” orientation will emphasize the reflection 
and clarification of feeling more than they seek to interpret each 
child’s responses. 


Another form of organization advocated by Slavson is the activity 
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group, suitable for pre-pubertal children of school age. Such a group 
consists of eight boys and girls, of approximately the same age, who 
are not seriously disturbed. The therapist plays an essentially neutral 
role, since this procedure is best suited for those children who most 
need to learn how to live congenially with their peers. The therapist 
acts when and in the manner which the group desires. The needs of 
the members are not so deviant as to require satisfactions which other 
members can neither provide nor accept. 

The activity-interview group is also designed for school-age pre- 
pubertal youth, but here the therapist takes an active part. Transfer- 
ence, catharsis (verbal and through activity), and insight are sought. 
Clearly, it is the altered role of the therapist which differentiates the 
activity-interview group from the activity group. This technique dif- 
fers from play-group therapy chiefly in that its available activity mate- 
tials are suitable for older children. 

The transitional group is for children who are not ready to take 
Part in a social club. There is an organized plan and the group oper- 
ates much as a club, but the leader, a therapist, is careful to shield the 
members of the group from responsibilities which are beyond them 
and to ward off tensions which they would be unable to handle. Such 
Broups are essentially sheltered work-shops for the development of 
those social skills and assurances that will permit unprotected par- 
ticipation in regularly constituted clubs. 

The interview-group participates in what Slavson calls analytic group 
therapy. Such a group consists of adolescents or adults, six or eight in 
number, The sole activity is conversation involving the group and the 
therapist, but it is clear to the group at the outset that self-understand- 
ing and reorientation are the aims of this conversation. This type of 
group therapy has had its widest application with adults and has in- 
cluded those who are mildly disturbed, those who are neurotic, and 


€ven those who are psychotic. 


Group and Individual Therapy 


Most group therapy is an adjunct to individual therapy. Counseling 
may progress to the point where, in the opinion of the counselor, par- 
ticipation in some sort of group therapy would be helpful. In most 
Cases, individual counseling is continued so that the client has an 
Opportunity for private discussion of problems which group partici- 
Pation presents to him. This opportunity for continued counseling may 
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have a great deal to do with the effectiveness of what happens in the 
group. 
The Leader’s Role 


The leader’s role is defined in accordance with the theoretical posi- 
tion to which he adheres. He may engage in positive action, stimulat- 
ing the clients by asking direct questions and suggesting topics of 
discussion, or he may rely on the group members to manifest initiative 
and take the responsibility for direction and progress. He may operate 
somewhere between these extremes, as the occasion seems to demand. 
Often the therapist’s role is determined by the group he is leading. 
Some therapists, in the words of Hobbs, consider “Group therapy, and 
not individual therapy in a group, . . .” as the goal of group procedure. 
(6, p. 305; 309-312). 

With respect to this view Hobbs gocs on to say that group members 
themselves learn to be therapists, by which he means that they become 
more permissive, accepting, and comprehending of what others of the 
group say. One might add that clients in individual therapy also 
develop these attitudes toward the associates encountered in their day- 
to-day living even though these associates are not immediately present. 
It is indeed true that insight into one’s own life and the associated 
increase in self-acceptance and acceptance of others is a consequence 
of therapy, but these gains are manifested in the individuals, whether 
they are in a group or not; they are not attributes of a group in any 
transcendent sense. Whether therapy in groups yields these results 
faster than does individual therapy is a matter yet to be determined. 

As with individual therapy, the group leader must be warm, per- 
missive, accepting, and free from counter-transference. He creates an 


attitude that can be caught by the clients and made a part of their 
own thinking and feeling. 


Client Behavior 


Many aspects of client behavior during individual therapy occur in 
group therapy as well, but there are some kinds of client behavior 
encountered only in the group situation. 

In play groups there may be rivalry for the therapist's attention or 
efforts on the part of one member to monopolize this attention. Such 
behavior not only manifests the needs of those who exhibit it, but also 
creates feelings in those who do not show such needs or who do not 
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push their yearnings so vigorously. The group situation thus provides 
an opportunity for dealing with needs and reactions that, in individual 
therapy, might be suspected but could not be directly treated. 

In interview groups, there will be those who seek to gain and hold 
the floor for an unreasonable period of time. While this behavior may 
have some similarity to rivalry behavior, there is one important dif- 
ference between efforts to monopolize conversation and efforts to 
monopolize the therapist's attention in a play group. In the play group, 
some members may engage in play activity, getting some measure of 
release from doing so, even though on the periphery of activity; in the 
interview group the monopolist forestalls participation of any sort by 
other group members. Powdermaker and Frank? distinguish two 
broad types of monopolizers, the occasional and the habitual, and 
they question whether the habitual monopolist is suitable for member- 
ship in a therapy group. Occasional monopoly arises out of the imme- 
diate situation and is susceptible to therapeutic alleviation. Care must 
be taken that it is not the leader's concentration upon the one client 
that fosters his monopoly. 

Powdermaker and Frank have collected research data concerning 
another phenomenon of group therapy, antagonism between group 
members, Such hostility is usually between pairs of members and is 
thus mutual. Sometimes conflict arises when one member expresses an 
attitude that another member has himself repressed, or it may occur 
when each party to the dissension is reminded by the other of a 
member of his own family against whom he has felt antagonism. In 
other instances, the hostility may be an attempt to disguise mutual 
Positive feelings and thus be a re-enactment of earlier intrafamily 
ambivalence. Such feelings, when expressed, as they may be for a 
number of consecutive sessions, provide catharsis. Ultimately one may 
expect the mutual antagonists to be able to face the reasons for their 
behavior and thus gain positive values from the experience. 

Most of those who have worked in group therapy notice the un- 
dulating development of themes in discussion. A certain topic is intro- 
duced by one member, others take it up, and the whole group may 
become involved. After a time some participants seem to lose interest 
in the subject and gradually drop out of the discussion. Finally all 
the available or expressible thoughts have been exposed and a lull 
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supervenes. Themes seemingly exhausted at one session may reappear 
at later sessions. 

Bach (3, p. 69) has tabulated 16 themes in two of his therapy groups 
and shown the number of sessions in which these themes occurred. 
Only five of his theme categories can be said to be truly spontaneous. 
They are (1) symptoms and confessions, (2) psychology, therapy goals 
and values, (3) emergency situations, (4) historical perspective, and 
(5) advice giving and taking. Themes in the last two categories ap- 
peared in all sessions for which tabulation was made. It should be 
remembered that Bach’s groups were composed of adults, 


many of 
whom might be classed as psychoneurotic. 


Group Activities 

The procedures of play, activity, 
depend to some extent upon the m 
in such groups and also in interview groups will also be determined 
by whether the therapist suggests activities or whether sole reliance 
is placed on the spontaneity of group members. 

Those therapists who believe that the leader is justified in making 
suggestions may introduce a variety of activities. Bach (3, pp. 73-80) 
believes that clinically instigated activities are beneficial in that they 
further the cohesiveness of the group. He specifically lists five advan- 
: (1) permits contrasting individual 

of various Broup activities, (2) 
minority, (3) reduces anxiety over 
preclude the therapist's anxiety- 
defenses, and (5) differentiates the 


and activity-interview groups will 
aterials available. What transpires 
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conferences with the client who reported the dream. The group session 
is the place to deal with possibilities and to demonstrate the need for 
suspended judgment. The leader must control threats to the group 
participants. 

The possible traumatic effect of dream reporting in groups calls at- 
tention to the need for caution in suggesting group participation to 
individual clients. The severely disturbed may Participate in such 
groups in a hospital setting, but should be excluded from a public 
school interview group. 

Role playing, previously discussed as a classroom technique, is one 
of the adjuvant procedures that may be used in therapy groups. Bach 
(3, pp. 155-156), in an excellent treatment of the issues involved in 
the use of this technique, concludes that the decision to use it should 
be that of the group, that it is most effective in the early phases of 
group therapy, and that for those who are deeply disturbed, it is either 
beside the point or conducive to just the sort of circumlocution these 
persons should abandon. 


Propriety of Group Therapy in the School Situation 


There are some important issues involved in organizing therapeutic 
groups in a public school setting. Most published research and com- 
ment regarding such groups refers to therapy with adults or with 
children and adolescents who have been in some way referred to a 
social agency. Group therapy with public school youth might well 
lead to serious difficulty for the counselor. The revelations of fellow 
members might prove to be tidbits too tempting for an especially 
unstable member of the group to keep to himself and may be blurted 
out, eventually coming to the attention of certain parents in an ex- 
aggerated and distorted form. Then the cry may go up "What's going 
on at that school anyway?” Danger of this sort of contretemps can 
probably be avoided by getting the parents’ permission before a young- 
ster is included in the group and by limiting adolescent groups to 
those with fairly superficial problems. The dangers just mentioned 
are not so likely to be serious in the case of group play, but the possi- 
bilities for embarrassing consequences should be kept in mind. 
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SUMMARY 


Play therapy, especially when the parents can take part in counseling, 
has proved effective in helping children with fears, anxiety, resent- 
ment, and guilt. Some therapists use play of a definitely structured 
type as the basis for almost an interview technique, but most therapy 
with children is of the free play type. In this form the child is given 
great freedom of action and allowed to express his feelings both in 
play and in words. Such feelings are accepted and reflected, with the 
result that the child becomes able to accept the feelings himself and 
to deal with them in a constructive way. 

Group methods include what is known as “group guidance” as well 
as group therapy. The former is essentially group instruction relating 
to common personal and social problems and may be carried on in 
regularly scheduled classes, such as high school psychology, or in 
various other less formal ways. Group therapy, essentially, is work 
with more than one client at a time and is usually carried on as an 
adjunct to individual therapy. Children may be placed in a play group 
when preliminary individual play sessions have suggested that they 
might profit from group play therapy. 

Unless care is exercised in the use of group methods in the public 


school, one may become involved in a charge of invading the right 
of privacy. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Recording and Reporting 


Records 
WHY KEEP RECORDS? 


N. ONE KNows how many cubic feet of office space in the United 
States are filled with records, of one kind or another, whose making 
and filing occupies the time of a vast number of typists and clerks. 
Such work has become so extensive and specialized that there are a 
number of job titles designating the various kinds of record keepers, 
such as file clerk (1-17.01, 2, 3), medical record librarian (0-23.25), and 
inventory clerk (1-01.41). 

Since the labor and space devoted to record keeping is so great, it 
is only right that there should be periodic consideration of the need 
for records and of their optimal extent. In general, of course, records 
are necessary whenever knowledge about any event is likely to be of 
importance at some future time; shifts in Personnel and the fallibility 


of human memory make a written record of some sort imperative in 
many instances, 


because of aggressive behavior on the playgr 
obtained at the time of the first referral 
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time of the second. In fact, whenever a child is referred, the record of 
any earlier referral should be available. 

Not only are there rather obvious practical needs for records of 
school psychological work, but there may be research needs, also. One 
of the most important concerns in our study of behavior is the effect 
of earlier events on the course of later development. Research on 
counseling techniques themselves clearly calls for detailed records of 
progress. While it is a moot point whether or not records kept for 
practical purposes can be of definite value for research studies, par- 
ticularly where the plan of research and the hypothesis to be tested 
develop subsequent to the clinical contacts, it is doubtless true that 
greater precision, objectivity, and systematic completeness of “practical” 
records would make possible more worthwhile clinical research. 

There is one research project in which every counselor and counsel- 
ing agency should be continuously engaged. Periodic studies of the 
kinds of referral, ages of those referred, and sources of referral should 
be made in order to reveal trends and biases. Studies of this kind may 
not contribute to the general knowledge of diagnostic and counseling 
practice, but they do provide something more than mere supposition 
as a basis for self-evaluation. Data of this sort may call attention to 
the fact that certain areas of a school system seldom make referrals, 
that in certain schools no referrals for reading disability are made 
below the fourth grade, that certain teachers refer the majority of 
behavior problems, that, in one high school, referrals for vocational 
counseling never come until the senior year while in another high 
school many referrals come in the sophomore and junior years, Find- 

` ings such as these do not give answers; they pose questions which 
would never be asked were it not for the tabulations. 

Some evidence of the effectiveness of counseling can be gained from 
follow-up studies. What becomes of youngsters who are recommended 
for one or another kind of special class placement? What is the out- 
come of vocational counseling as revealed by subsequent vocational 
adjustment? These are but two of the questions that call for long- 
term studies, studies that can be made only if adequate records exist. 


EXTENT OF RECORDS 


The important problem then, is not whether recor 


: ds are necessary 
but how extensive they should be. It is important th 


at insofar as pos- 
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sible, some record be made of all items of information on which judg- 
ments were made and action based. Although clinical judgments are 
usually influenced by cues and hints of which the clinician is only 
dimly conscious, the best practice demands that we do our best to 
make these implicit influences explicit. 

The comparative length of a satisfactory record will depend upon 
the recorder's skill in concise use of language. 


HOW LONG SHOULD RECORDS BE KEPT? 


Any materials that have entered the record for any individual should 
be kept intact at least as long as the individual is in the school. If a 
youngster moves to another city, requests for information may come 
from the school which he enters, so records even of transferred stu- 
dents should be kept for the probable duration of the child's school 
career. Inquiries may come from colleges which graduates enter. In 
order to answer possible inquiries from colleges, it may be wise to 
keep records intact for at least a year after graduation. If follow-up 
studies are to be made, as they should be, records will need to be kept 
for even longer periods, perhaps 10 or 15 years. 

Not all records need be kept in the counseling quarters. Those 
which are infrequently used may be removed to an inactive file, and 
those being saved only for follow-up purposes to a storage room, pro- 
vided that they can be kept in locked containers. One solution of the 
problem of what to do with old records is the use of microfilm. By 
this means a complete copy of the record may be kept in a very small 
space. This practice has not yet come into wide use, but it certainly 
deserves attention as a possible means of conserving valuable material 
that would otherwise be destroyed for want of space to keep it. An- 
other helpful practice is the Preparation of brief abstracts of the rec- 
ords. The abstract should include the salient features of the record 
and can replace it in the file. The principal obstacles to this procedure 
are the time and skill required for Preparing the abstracts, 


CONTENT AND FORM OF RECORDS 


The case record should contain inform: 
interviews with teachers or parents, 
be recorded at least to the extent o 


ation obtained in fact-finding 
and counseling interviews should 
f noting the salient thoughts and 
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feelings expressed, and any insights gained. When individual tests 
are given, the general behavior in the test situation, the more specific 
behavior related to test performance, and the attitude of the person 
tested should be noted. Protocols of projective tests will, of course, be 
more extensive. All correspondence, such as notes from teachers and 
letters from parents, should be kept in the case folder. A record should 
be made of appointments that are not kept. Test booklets and answer 
sheets should also be included in the file. 

It is helpful to have in the front of each case folder a mimeographed 
or printed “face sheet.” This sheet should have fill-in spaces for identi- 
fying data and such items needed for administrative purposes as the 
home address and telephone number. It is also convenient to have on 
this sheet a place for recording the data of each contact relative to the 
case, whether with the client or with someone else; notation may be 
made here of appointments not kept. 

The practice of using a standard form as a face sheet raises the ques- 
tion of the value of mimeographed and printed forms. Although cer- 
tain publishers have available ready-made sets of record folders and 
forms, these are designed chiefly for the use of the classroom teacher as 
a cumulative record. There is great temptation to use similar forms for 
clinic records—it looks so businesslike. It is, however, virtually im- 
possible to devise a standard form equally suitable for all possible users, 
and, as a result, some spaces on the blank will not be used while mate- 
rial for which there is no space will be scrawled in the margin. It 
seems wise to use forms sparingly, devising them for one's own par- 
ticular purposes when experience has shown that the use of such 
forms will effect a real saving in time and effort. When it seems that 
Such a standard form might be valuable, a tentative draft should be 
mimeographed and used for a short time to discover how well it 
suits the intended purpose. Records should be kept with an eye to 
relevance to a particular case rather than to a standard form. Forms, 
used sparingly, can be helpful in assuring the regular recording of 
Certain basic information that might otherwise be forgotten. Too 
many forms, particularly if long and complicated, will become a burden 
that interferes with thoughtful clinical work. . 

A number of important characteristics differentiate good records 
from poor ones. In the first place, every item of information should be 
fully dated. As was noted in connection with school records, a notation 
to the effect that such and such a test was given on May 6, without 
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knowing in what year, is vexing as well as useless. If we remember 
that the time order of events is often quite significant for the inter- 
pretation of behavior and that a record is made for future use, the 
value of dating information fully will be apparent. 

The source of information should always be given, for knowing 
who gave it may be as important as the information itself. It is obvi- 
ous that the meaning of an item in the record differs, depending on 
whether it came from a teacher or from a parent. 

Objective reporting of what was done and said in each session is 
very necessary. In essence, this means that actual observations must 
be culled from the ready inferences that spring up to confuse us if we 
are not careful. It is sometimes useful to make note of inferences and 
interpretations, but it should always be possible for anyone using the 
record to identify these remarks as interpretations and to separate them 
from the precise factual description of what happened or what was said. 

Finally, the writing should exhibit care for the mechanics of English 
expression. Many poor records are simply the result of the counselor's 
failure to learn how to write clearly and intelligibly. Furthermore, 
misspellings, which at the time can be passed over as evidence of care- 
less haste, have a way of raising doubts about the writer's general 
competence when viewed a few years later by someone else. 


FILING THE RECORDS 


No matter how excellent a case folder may be, it is of little value if 
it cannot be found when wanted. A simple and dependable system of 
filing and indexing is a necessity. Such a system can best be described 
by following its operation from the time a case is opened. 

At the time of the first contact the client’s name should be entered 
in a record book, the case register, along with the date and a serial 
number. The number simply indicates the client’s order among re- 
ferrals. The case register provides a complete record of all cases, so 
that the absence of a folder from the file cannot go undetected, and 
also provides a quick way of finding out how many new cases have 
been received during any calendar period. 

When a new case is entered in the register, a three-by-five index 
card bearing the client’s name and number should be prepared and 
alphabetically filed. Whenever a client is referred, the name should 
be checked against the card index to see whether he has been seen 
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previously. The client may neglect to mention any earlier conference, 
may assume that the counselor remembers that he has been seen before, 
or may even have forgotten that he was given some special attention 
when he was much younger. Care should be taken to see that the 
index card bears the person’s full name so that the frequent occurrence 
of people with the same first and last names will not cause confusion. 
It may even be worth while to include the birthdate on the index card 
further to insure against error. Whenever a youngster is adopted, and 
thereafter goes by the name of the adoptive parents, a cross-reference 
card should be made. 

After the client's name has been entered on the register and on an 
index card, his name and number should be entered on the tab of a 
manila folder, and a face sheet bearing identifying data should be 
filled out and inserted in the folder. Case folders should be filed numer- 
ically. At the end of each month the cases on file should be checked 
to discover any that are not active. Inactive files are those of individuals 
Who are not regularly being seen in counseling, or who have been 
seen for diagnosis only and about whom reports have been completed. 
At this time the cases in the active file should be checked against the 
Tegister to see that no records of the new cases seen during the period 
are missing. The inactive cases should be placed in another file, in 
numerical order. The inactive file may be in an out-of-the-way place 
Since it will be used infrequently. 

When a client whose case has once been closed appears again at a 
later time, his name should not be re-entered on the register. A new 
face sheet, however, should be placed in the folder after it has been 
transferred from the inactive file. It is helpful to mark the face sheet 
“reopened” or to use an abbreviated face sheet form for reopened cases. 


Reporting 
TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


The school personnel worker makes two kinds of reports, one on the 
Tesults of diagnosis of a particular child and one which summarizes the 
Work of his office as an agency of the school. 

Teachers and parents who refer youngsters will want a report of 
the findings, although it should, of course, be understood that even 

Ose who refer a youngster for counseling must not expect a report 
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of his personal revelations. Teachers will want some recommendations 
as to what they can do to help the child they have referred. Parents 
may refer a child just because they wish to know why he is not get- 
ting along well in school, or why they are having difficulty in manag- 
ing him. Those youngsters who come of their own accord for voca- 
tional counseling will, of course, find the information they want during 
the counseling sessions, but it is well to give them a final written report 
to which they can refer later. 

Many reports will be given orally, but this does not eliminate the 
need for a written report. What is reported orally may be forgotten 
or misunderstood; a written record permits leisurely study and mini- 
mizes the chance of memory distortion. Reports to classroom teachers 
may be placed in the child’s cumulative record file so that subsequent 
teachers can evaluate the effectiveness of recommendations. 

Rapport with teachers and principals can be greatly furthered by 
occasional case conferences at which particular children are discussed. 
Such conferences reassure teachers and emphasize that their concerns 
and difficulties are being given consideration. 

Writing satisfactory reports is not easy. The first consideration is 
the person for whom it is being written. Since the report is intended 
to convey ideas, it must be written in language that the recipient can 
understand. Technical terms have no place in any reports except those 
sent to other psychologists or counselors. Although the vocabulary 
and style should be comprehensible to the reader, a patronizing tone, 
difficult to describe but impossible not to recognize, must be avoided. 
It is most likely to be present in a report written by one who feels 
complacent and superior and who commiserates with those not blessed 
with his own inimitable insights. 

When writing a report, one must also consider the initial expressed 
reason for referral. True, even though subsequent analysis may have 
shown that the apparent difficulty masked a far different one, to write 
concerning only the latter, with no reference to the original cause for 
referral, is to make only a partial report. Even though the surface, 
or the supposed, problem may not have been the principal one, it was 
a problem nevertheless, and it is necessary to show how the more 
basic problem is related to it. In brief, one should not, in reporting 
what was found, forget to answer the original questions. 

A report must take into account the fact that a child’s own problems 
may be different from the problem he presents to his teacher. While 
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a teacher should be informed of a youngster's personal difficulties and 
what he needs for their alleviation, we must also remember that the 
teacher has the very real problem of handling the child. More favorable 
behavior may result from a long course of remedial work or therapy, 
but a teacher may need help in discovering what to do now. 

In making recommendations, one should suggest the ideal program 
for improving adjustment and also suggest what may be done if, 
as is often the case, this ideal cannot be achieved. Presenting the ideal 
solution serves to inform parents and teachers alike of necessary im- 
provements in the school offerings and community resources. However, 
there is nothing so useless and irritating to a teacher as a report recom- 
mending measures that are utterly impractical in an existing situation. 
Every effort should be made to present practical measures that have 
some value. The report may mention that available resources of the 
school or community are limited and that the suggested practical 
remedies cannot be expected to produce very marked improvement. 
There will, of course, be times when one must say that the suggested 
measures are necessary and that nothing can be done unless they are 
made available. 

One very important quality in reporting is frankness, This does not 
mean that you should reveal everything you know or suspect, but it 
does mean that what you do choose to report should be expressed in a 
straightforward manner. When you cannot find a solution for a par- 
ticular problem presented to you, say so. No one knows everything 
about anything, and in the field of human behavior we all have much 
to learn. If you can refer the client to someone else, you certainly 
should do so, telling the parent or the teacher that the problem is one 
which you do not feel competent to handle. 

Exactly how thorough and detailed a report should be depends upon 
who is to receive it and, even more, upon how the recipient will react 
to it. Although you may have good reason to believe that a child’s chief 
difficulty is a teacher's classroom method or a parent's child manage- 
ment procedure, statements implying that such is the case will probably 
elicit one of three types of reaction. The recipient of the report may 
be angry, amused at “your ignorance,” or despondent and anxious, none 
of which attitudes provides a basis for improving the situation. Where 
the adults are largely to blame for the child’s difficulty, it is best to 
arrange for conferences with them. In these conferences, one may 
explore their attitudes and awaken at least a curiosity about the possible 
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influence their behavior may have on the child’s adjustment. There 
may be occasions where the adult’s presumed unfavorable influence 
may be tentatively suggested in a report, but, as a rule, it is best to 
leave such suggestions to the moment when, in a personal conference, 
the time is propitious. 


TO THE SCHOOL 


The school board, the superintendent, the principal, and entire 
teaching staff should receive regular reports of the activities of the 
counselor’s office. First of all, almost everyone in the community 
knows what a classroom teacher does, but few people in the com- 
munity, or even in the school system, have a definite concept of the 
counselor’s functions. Everyone has a right to know how the counselor 
is spending his time and the community’s tax money. Secondly, a school 
staff may find a report extremely helpful if it reflects weaknesses in 
current school practices. Finally, a tabulation of activities can assist 
the counselor himself, for it may show activities that need not be 
engaged in so often, or activities that should occur more frequently 
than they do. 

Reports to the school staff may include a tabulation of referrals 
categorized by age, sex, type of problem (using categories of presenting 
symptoms), source of referrals (teachers, parents, self, others). In 
addition to numerical data, a description of counseling and diagnostic 
activities, and illustrative material consisting of mythical but typical 
case reports should be presented. The entire report should acquaint 
other staff members with the nature and purpose of psychological work 
and its relation to all the other activities of the school staff. 

A final word should be said about the need for reporting to the 
community. This is usually done through talks to Parent-Teacher 
Associations, women's clubs, and men's luncheon clubs. Since the work 
of the psychologist in the school involves both children and parents, 
many in the community will be interested in what you do. There is a 
strong temptation, however, particularly for the enthusiastic neophyte, 
to oversell psychological diagnosis and counseling. Expectations that 
are too high cannot be met, and as a result, lead to dissatisfaction with 
what is accomplished. Two themes that can always be profitably dis- 
cussed are the importance of preventing severe difficulty by early 
referral and consultation, and the falsity of the notion that such refer- 
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ral or consultation implies the existence of a major problem. Just as 
dentists have taught that prophylaxis is better than fillings, so we must 
convince the general public that consultation in the interest of greater 
self-realization and as a preventive of serious difficulty is wise. 


SUMMARY 


It is important to keep records of all contacts and activities relevant 
to individuals seen by the counselor for any purpose, but there is no 
easy answer to the question of how detailed these records should be 
nor for how long a period they should be kept. In general, these 
matters must be settled in terms of the particular situation. 

Reports to those who have made referrals must be written clearly 
and in a style that can be understood by the recipient. Information 
that was obtained from a client with the promise of confidentiality 
should not be revealed. Recommendations must be realistic, although 
idealistic ones may be included to show the contrast between the 
desirable solution to the problem and the possible one. 

Tabulations of the frequency of counseling activities, together with 
certain descriptive materials, will serve to acquaint the school staff and 
the community with the counselor's work and help him to account 
for his position on the faculty. 
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360f.; play room, 363f.; reaction to 
permissiveness, 361f.; reflection of feel- 
ings, 364f.; structured vs. free play in, 
362f.; termination, 365; testing the 
limits, 360; undisguised play, 360 

Point scales, 213 

Politics, 4 

Poverty, 12 

“Practice exercises,” 352 

Precipitating causes, 88 


Index 


Prediction, 94; as related to diagnosis and 
therapy, 78ff. 

Predisposing factors, 88 

Presenting symptoms, 102£.; 357f. 

Probability relations, 29 

Probability and cause, 85f. 

Problems leading to referral, 103ff. 

Profiles, 266 

Prognostic tests. See Educational tests 

Projective and expressive methods, 272ff. 

Projective tests, 272ff.; history of, 272£.; 
interpretation of, 275ff. 

Promotion in school, 298f. 

Propaganda, 282 

Psychiatry, and mental hygiene, 22f.; clini- 
cal psychology, and social casework, 26; 
in ancient times, 21; physiological ap- 
proach, 22; psychological approach, 22f. 

Psychogenic symptoms, 120 

Psychoneurosis. See Mental disorder 

Psychoses. See Mental disorder 

Psychotherapy. See Counseling 

Punishment, 7f. 


Quartiles, 215 
Quotients, 213ff. 


Rapport. See Interviewing; Testing 

Rating scales, as part of school records, 
161ff.; nature of, 196 

Readiness tests, 256 

Reading retardation remediation, 303f. 

Recording the interview, 174f. 

Records, content of, 384f.; extent of, 383f.; 
how long to keep, 384; important 
characteristics of, 385£.; need for, 382f.; 
use of printed forms, 385 

Reliability, as a factor in test selection, 
221; coefficient, 204f.; meaning of, 
204ff.; of person and trait differences, 
206ff.; standard error of measurement 
(obtained score), 205f. 

Remedial teaching, 301ff. 

Reorientation of client, 347f. 

Reporting, to administrators and staff, 
390f.; to teachers and parents, 387ff. 

Resistance, 346 

Retention in school grade, 299 

Rewards, 7f. 

Rivalry in group therapy, 377 

Role playing, 369 

Rural-urban population, 31 


Index 


School, and the gifted, 297; and the 
mentally retarded, 296f.; as an ctiologi- 
cal factor, 294£.; changes in curriculum 
of, 34, 297£.; enrollment changes, 31f.; 
holding power of, 33; modification of, 
295ff.; prevalence of failure in, 13; rate 
of climination from, 33f.; 
work, 298; retardation in, 25 

School achievement, present, of client, 124; 
testing. of, 259ff. 

School enrollment changes, 31£. 

School history of client, 122ff.; attendance, 
123; beginning of school, 122; progress, 
123; relationship with teachers, 124 

School marks, and mental health, 138f.; 
and diagnosis, 137f.; as related to the 
school, 139f.; progress letters, 141f, 

School psychologists, 40f. 

School records, information to be gained 
from, 136([; prevalence of, 134ff.; 
samples of, 144ff.; test results, 142ff. 

Semantics, and diagnosis, 93f.; as related 
to adjustment, 94 

Sensory abilities and diagnosis, 128 

Sibling relationships, 112 

Social casework, and psychoanalysis, 24; 
and poverty, 23; beginning of instruc- 
tion in, 24; clinical Psychology, and 
psychiatry, 26 

Social control, 
for, 7 

Social institutions, 4 

Social welfare agencies, need for, 17£, 

Sociograms, 159ff, 

Sociometry, 159ff. 

Special class placement, 2966, 

Speech defects, 129 

Spelling 


remedial 


by education, 8f; need 


disability remediation, 304f. 

Standard error, of measurement, 205f.; of 
obtained score, 205£, 

Strength of grip, 180 

Stepchildren, 112f, 

Study habit inventories, 263 

Subcultures, 5 

Suggestion, 283 

Syndromes, 89 


pn scores, 216f, 
Tension reduction, 64£, 


Tests, Choice of, and Characteristics of 


; reliability, 221; suitabili 


client, 2226. 


401 


of norms, 221f; time available, 223; 
validity, 220f. 

"Egst scatter, 251f. 

Test interpretation, 234ff.; and norm 
group, 235ff.; clinical judgment, 234. 

Test pattern analysis, 252f. 

Test results, interpretation, 234ff., 249ff., 
259f., 267£, 269, 27511; interpreting 
to client, 354; modes of expressing, 
210ff.; qualitative differences, 253£: re- 
cording in school record, 143; verbal 
and performance compared, 254f. 

Testing, allowances for impairment, 248f.; 
behavior observations, 230ff.; cautions 
in scoring, 229; development of, 193if.; 
disturbed children, 248; Presence of 
others during, 228; rapport, 224ff.; 
cording responses, 249; relative impor- 
tance of, 195f.; room, 223f.; selection 
of appropriate test, 219ff.; standard 
procedures, 228f.; time and duration, 
224 

Tests, analysis or prediction, 201f.: degree 
of structure, 199; differential batteries, 
265; factor, 264f.; 


re- 


individual or group, 
200; kinds of inferences from, 200f.; 
nature of, = 197ff.; subjectivity 
objectivity, 199f.; validity, 20211; ver- 
bal, nonverbal, and performance, 198ff. 

Tests for aphasia, 255 

Tests of organicity, 255 

Themes in group therapy, 378 

Therapy. See Counseling 

Threat, 282 

Time sequence charts, 154f. 

Transference, 345 

Treatment homes, 290f. 


and 


United States Office of Education, 10, 14, 
17 

Urban-rural Population, 31 

Validity 
meaning of, 202(.; of an 
score, 203 

Value theory, 53f, 

Visiting teachers, 40 

Vision, testing of, 181ff. 

Vocational abilities, 129 

Vocational Aptitude tests, 263. 


Wetzel grid, 156 


» as a factor in test selection 220; 


individual 
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